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William Randolph Hearst: 
A Tentative Appraisal 


BY EDWIN EMERY 


The death of America’s most widely known chain publisher 
raises again the question of his rank in journalism. Dr. Emery 
weighs the available facts while awaiting the final judgment that 
only time and further research can give. The author is an asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the University of Minnesota. 





> THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN HIS- 
torian, Frederic Logan Paxson, of the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Califor- 
nia, once told a graduate seminar that 
he willingly would abandon all his oth- 
er work if William Randolph Hearst 
only would call him to San Simeon and 
tell him that the files were open for a 
legitimate historical study of the Hearst 
career. 

Professor Paxson never was invited 
to San Simeon; nor in Hearst’s lifetime 
was any other scholar permitted access 
to the publisher’s private papers and 
the records of the Hearst empire. This 
didn’t stop people from writing about 
Hearst. But either they wrote briefly 
after gleaning what they could from the 
public record—a necessarily fragmen- 
tary knowledge—or they patched to- 
gether facts and rumors to produce 
book-length studies which fell far short 
of achieving either reasonable balance 
or real worth. Some persons, of course, 


attacked Hearst in vehement fashion 
without bothering to study the evidence 
at all. 

As a result, the official Hearst biog- 
raphy released by International News 
Service when the publisher’s 64-year 
newspaper career closed in mid-August 
1951 noted in its second paragraph: 
“And as he fashioned his vast enter- 
prises, there grew progressively in the 
public mind a picture of the builder 
himself. It was a strange portrait, ob- 
scured by myth and legend, confused 
by controversy and distortion.” 

The purpose of this brief essay is 
scarcely to clear away all those confu- 
sions and obscurities. It is only, first, to 
review the nature of what has been 
written about Hearst, and then to sug- 
gest some basic approaches to “the 
problem of Hearst” which should be 
borne in mind by those attempting to 
come to some judgments about him. 

Hearst is not the only famous Amer- 
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ican newspaper publisher for whom no 
adequate biography exists. But consid- 
ering the complex nature of the man’s 
personality, the social and political im- 
pact of his many ventures, and the 
length and extent of his career, he prob- 
ably is the most difficult man of jour- 
nalism to study and to estimate. The 
lack of any successful attempts at defin- 
itive studies of the man and his news- 
papers, or of even easily accessible 
summary studies of any length, is there- 
fore especially unfortunate. 


Four biographers have tried their 
hand with Hearst. Mrs. Fremont Old- 
er’s authorized account, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst: American (1936), gets 
the student nowhere. John K. Winkler’s 
W. R. Hearst, An American Phenom- 
enon (1928) is generally favorable, but 
inconclusive and unsatisfying, and now 
outdated. Ferdinand Lundberg’s Jmpe- 
rial Hearst (1936) turns the spotlight 
on the publisher’s financial affairs and 
sources of wealth, but gives Hearst the 
worst of it at every turn in unobjective 
fashion. Best of the lot (although also 
approaching the outdated label) is the 
book written by Oliver Carlson and 
Ernest Sutherland Bates, Hearst, Lord 
of San Simeon (1936), a strongly crit- 
ical but better balanced study in con- 
trast with the others. 


From the biographies the student 
might turn to a collection of Hearst 
newspaper editorials published at the 
turn of the century, and to the volumi- 
nous selected writings of Hearst him- 
self. He has the observations of Will 
Irwin, printed in Collier's in 1911; the 
comments of Oswald Garrison Villard 
and other press critics; the biographies 
and reminiscences of other newspaper- 
men; and, of course, the accounts in 
the various journalism histories. For 
documentation of the sensationalism of 
Hearst’s New York Journal in the nine- 
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ties he has Willard G. Bleyer’s pains- 
taking analysis in Main Currents in the 
History of American Journalism. For 
documentation of the Journal's activity 
in the Spanish-American War period he 
has Marcus M. Wilkerson’s Public Opin- 
ion and the Spanish-American War and 
Joseph E. Wisan’s The Cuban Crisis as 
Reflected in the New York Press. Final- 
ly there are the magazine articles and 
newspaper stories, published at intervals 
during the long Hearst career and listed 
in journalism bibliographies. These are 
not as valuable in Hearst’s case as they 
sometimes prove to be in journalism 
history, but the latest of them represent 
the only recently published sources of 
information available. 


The mid-thirties brought several 
magazine pieces about Hearst. One, 
which turned out to be an overly-opti- 
mistic analysis of the Hearst financial 
picture, was published in Fortune in 
October 1935. Editor & Publisher re- 
corded the fiftieth anniversary of 
Hearst’s newspaper publishing career in 
March 1937. Forrest Davis did his 
“Mr. Hearst Steps Down” for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in August 1938, 
summarizing the financial facts at a 
moment when the Hearst goose seemed 
cooked, and depicting life at San Sim- 
eon.? Collier's added “Good That 
Hearst Did” in April 1939, and Time 
gleefully and bitterly wrote the pub- 
lisher off in March 1939 with “Dusk at 
Santa Monica.” 


The facts were, Hearst was neither 
dead nor broke. But no one corrected 
the published record until August 1951 
when at last “the Chief” was gone. 
Only occasional reports in Editor & 
Publisher testified to the Hearst em- 
pire’s comeback and to the continued 


1 Reprinted in Post Biographies of Famous 
Journalists, edited by John E. Drewry (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1942). 
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powerful, if diminished, position of the 
aging publisher. 

What appeared in the first month 
after Hearst’s death offers some up- 
dating and critical evaluation. The best 
work was done by two strongly con- 
trasting publications. The New York 
Times for August 15 delved into the 
publisher’s 88-year life and into the 
finances of the Hearst corporate maze 
in excellent fashion. The issue of Life 
for August 27 accompanied a pictorial 
story with a penetrating editorial ana- 
lyzing the qualities of “Hearst Journal- 
ism.” As an antidote for the flood of 
vaguely worded statements which ap- 
peared in the wake of Hearst’s death, 
Life’s editorial was badly needed. A. J. 
Liebling, of course, dissected the New 
York newspapers’ coverage of Hearst’s 
death for the New Yorker of September 
8. Editor & Publisher's coverage, while 
voluminous, was disappointing. The 
newspaper world’s trade journal no 
more came to grips with the problem of 
Hearst than did the Hearst organiza- 
tion’s own official biograpliy carried by 
INS and published in the chain’s news- 
papers. 

The result is that the student wishing 
to read beyond the journalism history 
book accounts of Hearst’s career has a 
most difficult time obtaining even a bal- 
anced diet of factual information. He 
finds plenty of stories about Hearst’s 
fabulous private life, his pre-capitalistic 
attitudes toward money and power, his 
incredible San Simeon. But interpreta- 
tions of Hearst’s journalism are less 
productive, and the student is hard 
pressed to come up with even some of 
the answers to the questions which pre- 
sent themselves when the name Hearst 
is mentioned. 


> THESE QUESTIONS ALL REVOLVE 
about the major one: Where does 
Hearst rank as a journalistic leader and 
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as a contributor to the advancement of 
the newspaper profession? Many shades 
of answers might be obtained from the 
literature about Hearst, depending upon 
the weight given to one or another 
source. 


The points most often listed in sup- 
port of the thesis that Hearst made 
notable contributions to American jour- 
nalism are these: 


1. Hearst built the world’s largest 
publishing empire, in terms of numbers 
of newspapers and their combined cir- 
culations. At the peak, in 1935, Hearst 
printed papers in 19 cities. They in- 
cluded 26 dailies, with 13.6 percent of 
the total daily newspaper circulation in 
the country, and 17 Sunday editions, 
with 24 percent of the country’s Sun- 
day circulation.? In addition he con- — 
trolled the King Features syndicate, 
largest of its kind; the money-coining 
American Weekly; International News 
Service, Universal Service, and Interna- 
tional News Photos; 13 magazines, 8 
radio stations, and 2 motion picture 
companies. This, then, spells a success 
which must be recognized. 

2. Hearst’s methods and innova- 
tions in newswriting and newshandling 
—-particularly in makeup and headline 
and picture display—and his utilization 
of new mechanical processes were 
highly important. Hearst journalism 
changed the character of American 
journalism, and therefore it must be 
recognized. 

3. Hearst newspapers were edited to 
appeal to the mass of readers, and en- 
couraged millions to increase their read- 
ing habits. Because of this, and because 
of Hearst’s editorial policies and his 
own political activities, Hearst news- 
papers exercised a powerful influence in 


2 William Weinfeld, “The Growth of Daily 
coon tee Cheiis in the United States, 1926— 
1935,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dec. 1936. 
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American life which must be recog- 
nized. 

4. Hearst was in many ways a con- 
structive force—stalwart in his Ameri- 
canism; a believer in popular education 
and in the extension of the power of the 
people; and during different phases of 
his long career an advocate of many 
progressive solutions to national prob- 
lems. These included advocacy of pop- 
ular election of senators, the initiative 
and referendum, a graduated income 
tax, widespread public ownership (in 
1900 Hearst wanted to nationalize the 
coal mines, railroads and telegraph lines 
which were the symbols of the new in- 
dustrial era), breaking up of monopo- 
lies and trusts, and strong encourage- 
ment of the economic and political 
powers of labor unions. 

All this, the argument runs, cannot 
be washed out. It is in the record for 
all to see. 

Counter-arguments to these points 
are also to be found in the record. They 
should be prefaced, however, with this 
general observation: 

The building of a great publishing 
empire does not in itself assure Hearst a 
high standing in his profession. The 
newspapers which the craft recognizes 
as great are those which demonstrate 
their integrity and zealousness in the 
telling of the news, and which at the 
same time possess the social conscience 
which is acquired by their recognition 
of the needs of society, and by a proper 
and reasonable adjustment to society’s 
desires. Honesty and comprehensive 
coverage of the news is of course the 
first essential. The second is a demon- 
stration of what Professor Leon N. 
Flint so aptly called “The Conscience 
of the Newspaper.” The great newspa- 
pers—whether conservative or liberal, 
Republican or Democrat in their polit- 
ical beliefs—are those which are 
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aroused whenever basic principles of 
human liberty and progress are at stake 
in a given situation, and which are con- 
stantly on guard against intolerance 
and unfairness. Operating within a con- 
sistent social framework, they do their 
best to be the kind of progressive com- 
munity leaders America expects. 

Keeping these two tests of the great- 
ness of a newspaper in mind, then, here 
are the rebuttals to the specific points 
listed in Hearst’s favor: 


1. The Hearst empire, for all its 
onetime size, was not the roaring suc- 
cess which the accumulated figures 
would indicate. Hearst began to borrow 
from banks as early as 1924. In the 
early 1930s he had his newspapers pub- 
licize and sell a 50-million-dollar stock 
issue to keep themselves afloat. Here, of 
course, the intricate nature of the 


Hearst corporate structures makes a 


clear answer to the causes of this eco- 
nomic decline impossible. The publisher 
had a very large income from inherited 
mining properties and other business 
investments which could be poured into 
his journalistic ventures—and was. He 
also spent fabulous sums—an estimated 
40 million dollars on art treasures and 
oddities, untold millions for his per- 
sonal life—and sank more than 50 mil- 
lion dollars in real estate holdings 
which by depression time became enor- 
mous liabilities. Some of this spending 
represents a drain on the journalistic 
properties; how much, no one knows. 
But it is known that great sums were 
lost, as well as made, in journalism. 
Hearst’s efforts to win a foothold in At- 
lanta alone were calculated by him to 
have cost 21 million dollars before he 
gave up.® 

After the liquidation process had 
commenced in 1937, groups of trustees 


* A direct quotation reported by Jim Brown in 
Editor & Publisher, Aug. 18, 1951, p. 13. 
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largely were responsible for the busi- 
ness decisions once made solely by the 
Chief. By 1951 Hearst papers were ap- 
pearing in only a dozen cities, with 16 
dailies and 13 Sunday editions on the 
list. Their combined circulations still 
were larger than those of the 26 dailies 
and 17 Sunday editions published in 19 
cities in 1935. But Hearst had lost 
ground in his percentage of the coun- 
try’s total circulation. The average 
Hearst daily circulation at the time of 
his death was 5,264,420, or 9.8 percent 
of the total daily circulation; Sunday 
Hearst circulation was 8,357,795, or 18 
percent of the national Sunday total.‘ 
These represent substantial drops in 
Hearst circulation influence from the 
1935 figures of 13.6 percent daily and 
24 percent Sunday previously cited. 
The remainder of the empire had 
melted, too. Universal Service was 
gone; only eight magazines and three 
radio stations remained; the American 
Weekly was being hard-pressed in the 
Sunday supplement field. On the non- 
journalism side, many of the art treas- 
ures had been auctioned off in Gimbel’s 
basement; Hearst’s 40 million dollars in 
New York real estate holdings had been 
largely liquidated; and even many of 
San Simeon’s acres had been sold. 
Despite the successful consolidation 
of the Hearst holdings and the regain- 
ing of some measure of the owner’s 
power after 1947, danger signals con- 
tinued to fly. Recent annual statements 
of Hearst newspaper operations show 
that they are earning less profit than 
the average for newspapers their size 
for which financial reports are avail- 
able.® In the first half of 1951, Hearst 
Consolidated, which controls the bigger 


‘Hearst circulation figures are those reported 
by International News Service, Aug. 14, 1951 
5 According to studies made by Dr. J. Edward 


Gerald, University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 
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newspapers in the chain, reported prof- 
its of but $1,322,700 as against $3,- 
599,800 for the same period a year ago, 
and the corporation’s Class A stock div- 
idends went to $8.75 in arrears. This 
scarcely bears out the picture of suc- 
cess which is claimed for Hearst. 


2. Undoubtedly Hearst editing and 
printing methods made their impress on 
American journalism. Particularly 
Hearst’s sponsoring of mechanical in- 
novations, and the Hearst format tech- 
niques, spurred others on. But these 
were contributions which are largely 
technical in their nature, and in the 
judgment of most newspapermen they 
were more than matched on the nega- 
tive side by Hearst proclivities for sen- 
sational treatment of the news. 


3. Undoubtedly, too, Hearst drew 
many new readers of newspapers to his 
fold. But what was the end result? 
Pulitzer defended sensationalism in the 
World by arguing that it attracted read- 
ers who then would be exposed to the 
columns of his carefully-planned high- 
quality editorial page. The same could 
not be said of the Hearst newspapers, 
as will be explained later in detail. 

Nor did Hearst exercise the powerful 
influence in American life which his 
great circulations might indicate. 
Among the men whom he wanted to 
see become president of the United 
States were William Jennings Bryan, 
Champ Clark, Hiram W. Johnson, Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, John Nance Gar- 
ner, Alf Landon, General Douglas’ 
MacArthur and William Randolph 
Hearst. Among the men whom he 
fought while they were in the White 
House were William McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman. Hearst got on 
the bandwagons of Warren Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover in 
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the 1920s largely because he disap- 
proved of their Democratic opponents. 
He rode the Wilson bandwagon in 
1912, and the Roosevelt bandwagon in 
1932, but promptly got off in high 
dudgeon both times. 

Hearst himself served two terms in 
Congress from a Democratic district in 
New York City from 1903 to 1907. 
His high point was the casting of 200 
votes for him in the Democratic na- 
tional convention of 1904 (Judge Alton 
B. Parker, the presidential nominee, got 
658). In 1905, running as an indepen- 
dent for mayor of New York, he lost by 
some 3,500 votes as the result of Tam- 
many’s counting him out at the ballot 
boxes. The next year Charles Evans 
Hughes defeated him by 60,000 votes 
for the governorship of New York, and 
the Hearst political star had set. He lost 
decisively in the 1909 New York may- 
oralty race, and in 1922, when he 
wanted to run for senator, Al Smith re- 
fused to let him on the Democratic 
ticket, making a bitter speech attacking 
Hearst’s isolationist record in World 
War I. 


4. What then of Hearst as a con- 
structive social force? Certainly he was 
an advocate of Americanism. But to 
many his continued espousal of nation- 
alistic policies, in a time which de- 
manded American cooperation in inter- 
national security efforts, was the most 
distressing feature of his newspapers. 
Certainly, too, Hearst newspapers have 
given stalwart support to public educa- 
tion and to the idea of public owner- 
ship of utilities. But they have backslid 
on many of the other progressive fea- 
tures of the Hearst editorial platform 
as written before World War I. 

Curiously enough, the official Hearst 
obituary contained several paragraphs 
describing the aid Hearst gave in swing- 
ing Garner delegates to the Franklin 
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Roosevelt banner in the 1932 Demo- 
cratic convention. Although this settled 
an old score with Al Smith, why any- 
one felt that Hearst still would want to 
receive credit in 1951 for helping to 
make Roosevelt president is not clear— 
unless perhaps there were some persons 
with long memories in the Hearst or- 
ganization. 

For the Hearst policy editorials, as 
published in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner in 1933, went like this: 


Franklin Roosevelt's inauguration 
brings hope to the American people. 
. . . Curiously enough, though the 
G.O.P. in the last campaign sought to 
spread the propaganda that Roosevelt’s 
election would be bad for business, busi- 
ness and financial leadership today are 
looking forward to receiving genuine 
stimulus from the new presidential pro- 
gram. (March 4) 


President Roosevelt's remarkable skill 
in making up his mind quickly on crit- 
ical problems and his ability to persuade 
his countrymen to follow under his ban- 
ner are unseen assets which will go far 
toward turning the scales toward a new 
and more stable prosperity. (March 17) 


President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress on unemployment relief (WPA) 
emphasizes the humane theme which 
dominates his entire reconstruction pro- 
gram. . . . (March 26) 

Again in the crisis President Roose- 
velt has displayed courage and initiative. 
His decision to suspend exports of gold 
. . . is a victory for the Hearst news- 
papers. (April 20) 


It is good news that the “New Deal” 
is drafting a so-called “National Indus- 
try Recovery Act,” which embodies sev- 
eral basic policies long advocated by the 
Hearst newspapers. (May 6) 


By 1935 the tune had changed. It 
was the “Raw Deal” and the “National 
Run Around” in both news and edi- 
torial columns. The Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing NRA was greeted with 
an American flag and the headline, 
“Thank God for the Supreme Court!” 
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And the Hearst editorial stand was 
now: 


Which? American Democracy or Per- 
sonal Dictatorship? The latest decisions 
of the Supreme Court should arouse all 
loyal American citizens to a full realiza- 
tion of how entirely this so-called Dem- 
ocratic administration at Washington 
has abandoned Democratic principles 
and how utterly it has discarded the 
fundamental Democratic policy, and the 
fundamental American constitutional 
principle of strict limitation of Federal 
powers. . . . (June 2) 


There are other examples in the 1935 
issues of the Examiner of the extent to 
which the earlier beliefs of Hearst had 
changed. The publisher who had once 
been perhaps the most aggressive in 
supporting the power of labor unions 
said now: 


The Wagner Labor Bill . . . is one 
of the most vicious pieces of class legis- 
lation that could be conceived—un- 
American to the core, violative of every 
constitutional principle and contrary to 
the whole spirit of American life. Con- 
gress in passing it is betraying the coun- 
try. (May 29) 6 


The publisher who had fought so 
long against monopolies and trusts said 
now: 


The Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, decreeing 
death to the holding companies, is 
PURE VENOM distilled by a PER- 
SONAL and MALIGNANT OBSES- 
SION, without a pretense of economic 
or legal justification. (June 21) 


The publisher who believed that he 
understood the common people, and 
was understood by them, had extensive 
front-page coverage of WPA activities 
in 1936 with headlines like this one: 
“Taxpayers Feed 20,000 Reds on N. Y. 
Relief Rolls.” And his newspapers 


*The Wagner bill, of course, ensured perma- 
nent protection for the American Newspaper 
Guild’s organizing activities, begun in 1933, and 
a source of trouble for Hearst newspapers par- 
ticularly. 
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warned that the Social Security Act was 
“A Pay Cut for You! . . . Governor 
Landon, when elected, will repeal this 
so-called sécurity act.” 

What has happened since 1936 is fa- 
miliar. Hearst newspapers have opposed 
the basic foreign policy adopted by the 
American people during and after 
World War II, and they have followed 
the 1935 line rather than that of 1933 
in opposing domestic reform. Politically 
they descended to a ridiculously syn- 
thetic, but fully-publicized, boom for 
General Douglas MacArthur for presi- 
dent in 1948, giving every appearance 
that they believed he was a major con- 
tender for the Republican nomination 
that year (MacArthur received 11 votes 
in the convention, all from Wisconsin). 

Hearst newspapers have used their 
news columns in behalf of their pub- 
lisher’s private beliefs, attaching labels 
to the ideas which he opposes, creating 
stories in behalf of their causes, and 
distorting the news picture in many 
ways. Life put it neatly when it said in 
its editorial on “Hearst Journalism”: 

Hearst Journalism never overburdened 
its readers with information of any kind 

—for information may sometimes be 

dull and dullness is a sin—but it was 

especially lean on any information from 
the other side of the fence.” 

On the modern record, then, Hearst 
newspapers have no claim—not even 
the superficial claim of success and 
power—to ranking as great newspapers. 
Their record in handling the news is 
bad, and their quick switches in think- 
ing about basic social issues nullify 
their editorial leadership, to say the 
least. 

In considering the place of their pub- 
lisher, however, one must look back to 
the earlier years of the Hearst career to 
see whether or not historical perspec- 


* Life, Aug. 27, 1951, p. 22. 
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tive gives him a higher ranking among 
American journalistic leaders. 


> THE CRUCIAL QUESTION FOR ANY- 
one seeking to evaluate Hearst’s place 
in American journalism thus becomes: 
Was Hearst in his early days a sincere 
and effective champion of the common 
man? Upon the answer quite likely de- 
pends whatever measure of journalistic 
esteem Hearst might permanently re- 
tain, other than that won by his tech- 
nical achievements in publishing. Yet 
in the literature about him the answers 
vary widely. 

Will Irwin, writing about Hearst in 
1911, says that his editorial policies 
might well represent a marriage of con- 
venience and sincerity, but adds that 
“those who knew Hearst best in this 
early era declare that under his cold ex- 
terior he kept a real sympathy for the 
submerged man and woman, a real 


feeling of his own mission to plead 
their cause.”*® 
Time magazine said bitterly in 1939: 


No other press lord ever wielded his 
power with less sense of responsibility; 
no other press ever matched the Hearst 
press for flamboyance, perversity and in- 
citement of mass hysteria. Hearst never 
believed in anything much, not even 
Hearst, and his appeal was not to men’s 
minds but to those infantile emotions 
which he never conquered in himself: 
arrogance, hatred, frustration, fear.® 


To help avid the dangers of hind- 
sight coloring ‘attitudes toward the early 
Hearst, the question might be put an- 
other way as a historical guessing exer- 
cise: If Hearst had died in 1915, rather 
than in 1951, what would have been the 
estimate of his contribution to journal- 
ism then? 


* Collier's Weekly, Feb. 18, 1911; reprinted in 
Readings in the History of American Journalism, 
edited by Edwin H. Ford (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1939). 

Time, March 13, 1939, p. 49. 
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Posing the question this way seems 
to be a means of getting at the problem. 
In many respects there do appear to be 
two Hearsts. One is the young publisher 
who invaded New York with his Jour- 
nal, backed William Jennings Bryan for 
president in a year when the best people 
were terrified by the menace of pop- 
ulism, adopted a platform more radical 
than that of many progressives of his 
time, and centered his editorial appeal 
on a frank espousal of the gaining of 
political power by the working man. 


The other Hearst is the older pub- 
lisher of the past 30 years—thwarted in 
satisfying his own political ambitions; 
increasingly plagued with financial 
problems; consistently nationalist in his 
outlook and therefore increasingly iso- 
lationist in contrast to the changing 
currents of American thinking about 
world affairs; finally reviled as the en- 
emy of the common people he had 
once sought to lead. 


At once the question arises: Were 
there two Hearsts? Or is it simply that 
there were two social situations, in only 
one of which Hearst seemed to be a 
progressive force? 


Unquestionably Hearst was pro- 
foundly affected by the bitter personal 
attacks made upon him during World 
War I, and by the consequent dashing 
of his lingering hopes of gaining polit- 
ical power. Like many another isola- 
tionist who stubbornly opposed the 
main trends of American foreign pol- 
icy, he came to fight his enemies on do- 
mestic issues which the hated interna- 
tionalists also happened to espouse. But 
basically it had to be the same Hearst 
for the entire 64 years. Whether for 
convenience’s sake or in all sincerity, 
he traveled the main stream in the 
1890s and early 1900s, seemingly ac- 
cepting the necessity for social change, 
and recognizing the desirability of eco- 
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THE FINANCIAL FORTUNES OF HEARST CONSOLIDATED PUBLICATIONS 


This graph shows the financial experiences of Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
one of the William Randolph Hearst Companies, from 1931 through 1950 in terms 
of the 1935-39 average. During these twenty years the company grossed $1,951,- 
972,609 and earned $209,075,531 before taxes. The 1935-39 average gross was 
$69,778,409 and the average profit for this base period was $4,993,996. The graph 


shows annual figures as a percentage of the base for gross receipts (A) and for 
profit before taxes (C). Gross receipts also are expressed in 1939 dollars to give 
some indication of the fluctuation in the value of the dollar during the period (B). 
The figures on each curve are the 1950 percentages of the base period. The graph 
was prepared by Professor J. Edward Gerald of the University of Minnesota on the 
basis of figures which he compiled from standard reporting services for the Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers. A digest of the figures ap- 
pears in the INCFO Bulletin No. 39 (Sept. 1951). 


nomic and political readjustments. then also was degrading in its use of 


Later, in many respects, Hearst was left 
behind in a new social situation to 
which he was unable or unwilling to 
adjust. 

Nevertheless, judging solely on his 
socio-political record, a Hearst who had 
chanced to die in 1915 would seem to 
rank close to the Pulitzers and the 
Scrippses in his journalistic leadership. 
Yet there would be good reason not to 
accord him that position. Hearst jour- 
nalism then was powerful; its. master 
advocated progressive beliefs; his news- 
papers were widely read and were finan- 
cially successful. But Hearst journalism 


techniques to reach the reader, no mat- 
ter what; its master lacked in final anal- 
ysis the responsible feeling a worthy 
publisher must have for his public mis- 
sion; and, above all, Hearst journalism 
lacked depth. 

Many things may be meant by the 
phrase, “Hearst journalism lacked 
depth”: Depth of intellectual appeal; 
depth of sincerity; depth of understand- 
ing of social issues; depth of respon- 
sible conception of its public trust. No 
matter which of these objections was 
the one held by an individual, however, 
it would rule Hearst out as a journal- 
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istic leader of real force. And while 
Hearst had his loyal followers, there 
were many instinctive doubters. 


The Norman Thomas of 1951 says 
(in the Reporter of September 18) that 
the Norman Thomas of 1905 admired 
Hearst’s political stands but quite dis- 
trusted the publisher and believed him 
to be thoroughly cynical. Assuming that 
the Norman Thomas of 1951 can recall 
his opinions of 1905 objectively, why 
did he believe that Hearst lacked depth 
of character? 


One answer lies in the kind of news- 
paper Hearst published. Its appeal was 
pitched to a low level, whether in the 
news columns or on the editorial page. 
Arthur Brisbane, writing in the Cosmo- 
politan in September 1898 about “The 
Modern Newspaper in War Time,”?° 
unblushingly explained how the Journal 
went about its job of capitalizing on the 
just-ended Spanish-American War. 
Brisbane was so certain of his reading 
audience that he included this para- 
graph in his widely-circulated magazine 
piece: 

Before the type size reached its maxi- 
mum, “War Sure” could be put in one 
line across a page, and it was put in one 
line and howled through the streets by 
patriotic newsboys many and many a 
time. As war was sure, it did no harm. 


And of course there was the immor- 
tal explanation of the Hearst news tech- 
nique given by Arthur McEwen, an- 
other Hearst stalwart: 


News is anything that makes the read- 


er say “gee, whiz!” That is what we’re 
after, the gee-whiz emotion. 


The Hearst editorial page followed 
the same approaches. It spoke in one- 
syllable words. It talked about human 
virtues, religion, science and love more 
easily than it talked about significant 


* Also reprinted in Ford, op. cit. 
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current issues. It had no men of the in- 
tellectual caliber of William H. Merrill 
and Frank Cobb of the World, or 
Charles R. Miller of the Times. It did 
have Arthur Brisbane and Arthur Mc- 
Ewen, among others. 


Hearst preferred the cartoonist and 
headline writer to the editorial thinker. 
As evidence of this, the testimony of 
Willis J. Abbot about life on the New 
York Journal of the late 1890s may be 
quoted. Abbot, who later became editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, re- 
cords the following in his autobiogra- 
phy about his introduction to Hearstian 
methods: 


Within an hour after meeting him 

(Hearst), I was engaged as “Editor-in- 
chief” of the New York Journal. The 
resonant title was most grateful to my 
still youthful and ingenuous mind. 
It took months of cruel disillusionment 
to reveal to me the two facts that despite 
a liberal conferring of titles, Mr. Hearst 
was the only editor-in-chief of any of his 
papers, and that of all his newspaper 
pages the editorial page of which I had 
charge was the one on which he looked 
with most tolerant contempt.1+ 


Abbot continues by asserting that for 
three weeks he conducted the editorial 
page of the Journal without a single 
scrap of instructions from Hearst or 


any other editor. (Shades of Joseph 
Pulitzer and his rigorous training of 
Frank Cobb!) Abbot adds, however, 
that about 1910 Hearst took up the 
writing of editorials himself in earnest, 
and in good style, and thereafter held 
the page in slightly higher esteem. In 
Abbot’s judgment, except for Hearst’s 
own occasional contributions, the aver- 
age Hearst editorial page in 1930 
showed “no progress in quality or char- 
acter from what it was in the 1890s.” 


1 Willis J. Abbot, Watching the World Go By 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1933), pp. 
134-5. 
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Here then is the second major reason 
for Norman Thomas’ instinctive distrust 
of Hearst. The editorial page lacked 
depth of intellectual appeal, and there- 
fore to Thomas it lacked depth of sin- 
cerity and understanding. He was 
joined by many others in this judgment 
of Hearst the publisher in his early ca- 
reer. Hearst entertained, yes; he struck 
some high notes in popular appeal, yes; 
he performed some worthy services, 
yes; but in the end it all added up to a 
most disappointing performance. 

Indeed, when one looks through the 
records of journalistic achievement, 
where does he find the name of Hearst, 
or of his newspapers? There are no high 
awards, no selections of Hearst papers 
on any lists of outstanding newspapers 
of the country; instead there are dead 
cats for the Hearst trophy shelf. There 
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is no James Reston, no Bert Andrews, 
no James Pope coming to the front 
from Hearst papers. This is not to deny 
that there have been many competent 
newsmen among the thousands of 
Hearst staffers, but the high expression 
of leadership does not come from them. 

It would not be right, however, to 
dismiss Hearst and his journalistic ca- 
reer as something to be buried and for- 
gotten—nor could anyone do so if he 
wished. There is a final estimate to be 
agreed upon, whenever fresh studies of 
the man and his newspapers bring a 
better understanding of the complex 
“problem of Hearst.” In the meantime, 
only tentative conclusions such as these 
can be advanced in the effort to inter- 
pret the impact of the Lord of San 
Simeon and to come to some judgments 
about him. 





“Humanity is groping through a fog and those of us who try to see 
ahead can see only dimly. We can’t be sure of the shape of things to come 
—of the shadowy figures shrouded in the uncertainty. We know only that 
in the murk the masses of the world are on the march, impelled by forces 
we vaguely comprehend. 

“We are trying to deal with peoples who don’t understand us nor do we 
understand them. We don’t speak the same language. Things we try to say 
to them when translated into their tongue, don’t convey our meaning. 

“Two world wars have thrust world leadership upon this nation of ours. 
We don’t want it. We don't like it. We were content to let alone and to be 
let alone. We were comfortable. But now we are having to adjust our think- 
ing, and that is the most painful and most difficult adjustment humankind 
can make. It calls for the acceptance of new responsibilities. 

“We, as a people, not as isolated individuals, are going to have to change 
our attitude toward the peoples of the world. Mass thinking is the force 
that counts. Each of us thinks he comes to his own conclusions. We don’t. 
Most of us think in unison. We are confronted with universal needs. The 
backyard fense is no longer an ample boundary. To doubt that statement is 
to ignore your fellow man. 

“I would like 100 years from now, when historians can take a perspec- 
tive of our times, to sit down and read what is the meaning of the up- 
heavals through which we are passing. They are part of the evolution of 
mankind.”—From address by J. D. FERGUSON, president and editor, the 
Milwaukee Journal, in accepting ASJSA award at 1951 AEJ convention. 
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THE PRESS AND INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


“In their coverage of both national and international affairs the press and 
radio today suffer, in varying degrees, from three ailments that tend to 
undermine the potential effectiveness of their public service: 

“CONFLICTITIS. This is nothing new in journalistic circles, but it is 
far more serious today, when world tensions run high. It is a tendency to 
regard almost every event, except the most routine, as a ‘conflict,’ to treat 
it as a conflict, to give an appearance of conflict where no conflict exists, 
and thus to make it difficult for nations to get along peacefully because any 
normal adjustment or compromise is treated as a ‘victory’ or a ‘defeat’ and 
thus raises the issue of national prestige. This is an aspect of what Harry 
Overstreet called the newspapers’ ‘vested interest in catastrophe,’ a subject 
with which he deals in his book, The Mature Mind. 

“ERNIEPYLEISM. This ailment results in reporters and editors devel- 
oping a kind of myopia-of-the-mind by which they seem to regard the best 
source of news, and the best authority on developments in foreign lands, 
as being the nearest taxidriver, charwoman or elderly gentleman. The re- 
ports then are written with a restrained sob or with a gay and heroic aban- 
don that purports to convey the true human ‘feel’ of the situation. The idea 
seems to be that the little man is a brave and wonderful guy, but he surely 
is having a rough time in a world he never wanted and doesn’t understand. 
This adds up to nothing substantial, but it makes easy reading, which is 
what the public seems to want. 

“HOT FLESCHES. This feverish ailment results in a delirious condi- 
tion by which editors are persuaded that the human products of our educa- 
tional system cannot understand anything unless it is written in baby talk. 
By appealing to the lowest common denominator they expect to attain the 
highest readership quotient and thereby make the quantum theory interest- 
ing to Joe Doakes and Mrs. Doakes. The result is that more people read 
more words, nobody really understands anything, but everybody joins the 
happy parade to nowhere. 

“Perhaps, in saying all this, 1 am not being fair. But I hope I have made 
a valid point. As to the performance of the newspaper press in its treat- 
ment of world news—and with or without reference to the three ailments 
just mentioned—one indication that it is not doing as well as it might, even 
for those persons who happen already to be interested in international af- 
fairs, is that so many of them have turned for help to the magazines or news 
review and opinion, and to certain columnists and radio commentators. 

“As to the newspaper press, specifically, I feel sure that it will do a better 
job when it feels the reading public is ready in sufficient numbers to appre- 
ciate an improved coverage and analysis. This is a long-haul problem. It is, 
of course not to be approached in a defeatist attitude; the press should lead, 
rather than follow. But it is not an impossible problem, as is evidenced by 
the fact that enormous progress has been made already.”—From address by 
Dr. ROBERT W. DESMonp»D, chairman, Department of Journalism, Univer- 


sity of California, at panel on “The Press and Society,” 1951 AEJ conven- 
tion. 











Useful Tools for Interpreting 
Newspaper Readership Data 


BY RALPH O. NAFZIGER, MALCOLM 
MacLEAN JR. AND WARREN ENGSTROM* 


How can readership figures be analyzed and used most effective- 
ly? The authors believe that frequency distribution charts and 
factor analysis offer great promise in this connection, They illus- 
trate their points with examples drawn from two newspaper 
Studies made under a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 





W@ THE AIDED RECALL METHOD FOR 
studying newspaper readership has 
gained wide popularity since 1930 
among newspaper publishers and ad- 
vertisers.. With some modifications, 


the technique also has been adopted by 
research units in schools of journalism 
and advertising research organizations. 


Usually, the results of these surveys 
are broken down into “seen,” “read 
any” and “read all” percentages on each 
item for men and women readers, and 
by scores for page and section reader- 
ship. Some studies have attempted to 
relate readership of various kinds of 
material to certain audience character- 
istics other than sex differences.? 


For example: George Gallup, “A Scientific 
Method for Determining Reader Interest,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 7:1 (March 1930); Adver- 

Research Foundation, 138-Study Summary, 
The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading; 5- 
Year Summary, 25 Western Hometown Daily 
Newspaper Readership Studies, conducted by 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford University. 


?Ralph O. Nafziger, Newspapers and Their 
Readers (mimeographed), Research Division, 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota. 
Vols. I and II contain further description of the 
content categories studied here. See also Wilbur 
Schramm and David M. White, “Age, Education 
and Economic Status as Factors--in Newspaper 
Reading,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:2 (June 
1949). 


Underlying all these studies has been 
the assumption that the technique val- 
idly assesses how much of newspaper 
content the reader has read. Although 
investigations into the validity of the 
method are not in complete agreement, 
they generally tend to back up the as- 
sumption. They seem to suggest that 
the scores for newspaper items are 
good, if somewhat rough, indices of 
relative popularity. 

Split-sample reliability studies have 
shown that this method stands up well 
in relation to other measurements of 
behavior. In other words, we can say 
with some assurance that two research 
groups using the method on the same 
paper for the same day with two sam- 
ples representative of the same popula- 
tion will get essentially the same re- 
sults. 


But what do the results—the reader- 
ship percentages—mean? How can 


*This report is part of a study made by the 
authors when they were associated in the School 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota. Dr. Naf- 
ziger is now director and Mr. MacLean an in- 
structor, School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Engstrom is a research executive 
in the Development Division, Curtis Publishing 
Co. 
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they be analyzed and used most effec- 
tively? For whom? With what aim in 
mind? 

Analysis and interpretation are stum- 
bling blocks in many present studies of 
newspaper audiences. This article sug- 
gests some useful ways of looking at 
readership figures. Examples, drawn 
from studies of two Minnesota newspa- 
pers conducted under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research, will be pre- 
sented to illustrate the use of the pro- 
posed tools. 


Two tools with which we are chiefly 
concerned in this article are frequency 
distribution charts and factor analysis. 
The use of each requires that the news- 
paper content be broken down into 
meaningful categories. For the Minne- 
sota studies, ten subject matter groups, 
five or six news source groups and five 
general types of newspaper material 
were used to describe the content of the 
newspapers. Items were designated by 
classifications such as political, sports, 
war-related; by sources such as foreign, 
national, local; and finally as editorials, 
pictures, comics, features or news. For 
each reader in the sample a score of 
reading in each category was computed. 


Frequency distribution charts—histo- 
grams, in this case—proved to be valu- 
able for analyzing readership of the va- 
rious kinds of news. It seems reason- 
able, for example, to infer that reading 
scores for newspaper content which 
distribute into a normal, bell-shaped 
curve differ sharply from material 
yielding a U-shaped distribution. 

The tool which seems to have the 
greatest promise is factor analysis. By 
observing intercorrelations of reading 
in the various categories, we can learn 
much about the basic organization of 
such reading. 

A factor is a generalization of a 
group of variables which are highly 
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inter-related in the population under 
study. A certain amount of the varia- 
tion of each variable in the group is ex- 
plained by the variation of a single 
common factor. Factor analysis is sim- 
ply a statistical method for defining a 
number of relatively specific variables 
in more general, more economical 
terms. For example, we know that edu- 
cational level, income level and occu- 
pational level have a relatively high 
relationship to each other. Instead of 
considering them each as separate en- 
tities, we might combine them into a 
socio-economic factor—a _ generaliza- 
tion. This technique has been used ex- 
tensively by psychologists—especially 
by educational psychologists—in at- 
tempts to distinguish underlying differ- 
ences in human abilities. Since one of 
the most pressing problems in commu- 
nications research is to uncover basic 
patterns of behavior, interests and abil- 
ities, the potentialities of factor analy- 
sis at least should be examined. 

Of the two Minnesota surveys, one 
was concerned with the audience of a 
small city (11,000 population) daily 
newspaper; the other dealt with readers 
of a metropolitan (more than 500,000 
population) daily. Both samples were 
drawn from the in-city adult readers of 
the papers. In both cases, newspaper 
circulation reached more than 90 per- 
cent of the homes within the city limits. 
Quotas on sex and age were used for 
both samples. In the small city, a com- 
plete listing of dwelling units was made, 
and from that listing, addresses were 
drawn randomly. Interviewers were al- 
lowed to substitute persons in the near- 
est units when the designated type of 
person was not at home at a given ad- 
dress. The metropolitan sample was di- 
vided among areas of the city, and 
interviewers were simply required to 
get their quotas within the boundaries 
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of their territories. Sample sizes were 
335 for the small city and 299 for the 
large city. 

READERSHIP SURVEYS ARE TESTS 


Plots of score frequencies have been 
most often used in connection with 
psychological testing. It will be helpful 
therefore to compare readership meas- 
urement with certain assumptions which 
underly tests and test construction. 

The person who makes a readership 
survey is interested in testing some- 
thing. He may approach a study of 
reading from two principal directions. 
In most studies to date, on the one 
hand, he asks: How does this item or 
this group of items stack up against 
others, in terms of popularity? On the 
other hand, he may ask: What kind of 
reader reads deeply into this item or 
group of items, and who reads little or 
nothing? Both these questions demand 
testing of the material or testing of the 
reader. 

One purpose of these surveys is to 
indicate to newspaper editors and writ- 
ers which subjects and which forms of 
presentation appeal most to their read- 
ers. More basically, we are trying to 
discover how important ideas can most 
effectively be communicated through 
newspapers to their mass audiences. 

The development of a news item pro- 
ceeds in a series of steps from a “news- 
worthy” event and the reporter’s story 
to the reader’s reaction to the story. 
Surrounding each of these steps is a 
complex pattern of circumstances. The 
problem is how to write and to present 
the story so it will reach readers who 
need to be informed about the event. 
Since newspaper reading is essentially a 
voluntary act, the reader’s interest must 
be aroused. 

After reading part or all of the story, 
what and how much does the reader 
comprehend? Assuming that the reader 
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reads and comprehends essential ele- 
ments in the story, how does he react to 
them or what changes in his attitudes 
take place? 


The fact that reading a newspaper is 
typically a voluntary act differentiates 
it from the usual testing situation. Most 
tests require the subject to make a re- 
sponse to each item. The Strong Voca- 
tional Interest blank, for example, re- 
quires the subject to check preferences 
or ratings on several hundred items. An 
outside person, the tester, directs the 
subject to read through every item in 
the test. The newspaper reader, on the 
other hand, may have no other compul- 
sion than a feeling that he should be in- 
formed. Or, more specifically, he wants 
to find out how the football team made 
out in Saturday’s game. Perhaps he sim- 
ply wants to relax and be entertained 
by the comics. Nobody asks him to read 
all of every one of the articles. 


Yet the reader has rejected some sto- 
ries by not reading them and has ac- 
cepted others. The specific choices he 
makes sometimes depend on his mood, 
the time at his disposal, or the competi- 
tion imposed by other day-to-day inter- 
ests. Conditions such as these hamper 
or facilitate the communications proc- 
ess. 


Moreover, the newspaper editor is 
not a constructor of tests. He attempts 
to put out material which will be inter- 
esting and important to as wide an 
audience as possible. Likely he would 
be very happy if every one of his read- 
ers got the highest possible reading 
“score” every day. He exercises his edi- 
torial judgment, however, by using 
headline devices, page position and the 
like to show his readers which stories he 


* believes are most important or most in- 


teresting. Quite properly, he assumes 
that few readers will have the time or 
inclination to read everything in his 
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paper. By employing various makeup 
devices, he asks the reader to be sure to 
read certain stories. 


Nevertheless, the newspaper reading 
situation may be regarded as a test. If a 
reader consistently reads much more 
than an average amount of political 
news, he doubtless has a relatively high 
interest in news about political affairs. 
If he never reads any of the material on 
business and finance, it is probably safe 
to say that he feels little need for infor- 
mation about such things. If he seldom 
reads more than three or four items in 
an entire newspaper, then the total uni- 
verse represented by his newspaper 
probably has little appeal for him. We 
can assume that the reading of an item 
is a favorable response and non-reading 
of an item is an indifferent or unfavor- 
able response. Finally, we can add up 
the reader’s favorable responses for the 
whole “test” and for each “subtest.” 

Frequency distributions on these sub- 
tests show at a glance differences in ex- 
tent of appeal between one news subject 
and another. After analyzing correla- 
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tions of these subtests with each other 
and with measures of reader attributes, 
we can better describe than we have in 
the past the person who reads little or 
no political news, but who is definitely 
interested in other kinds of news. It 
may be found also that this reader is 
interested in certain aspects of political 
matters which are seldom or never re- 
ported by the newspaper. Factor analy- 
sis can tell us something about the dif- 
ference between the reading of one 
type of news and other types. Further- 
more, factor analysis can summarize for 
us clusterings of certain reader charac- 
teristics around certain kinds of reading 
and away from others. 


USE OF FREQUENCY CURVES 


Three sharply different distribution 
curves were observed in analysis of the 
Minnesota data: 


1. The normal, bell-shaped curve. This 
means that only a few people read 
either a great deal or very little of 
the material, and that most people 
read a medium amount. 
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2. The “L” or reverse “J” curve. Here, 
most readers read little or none of 
the material, while a few read a rel- 
atively large amount. 


. The “U” curve. This means that a 
large segment of the reader group 
read little or none of the category, 
that another large segment reads a 
great deal and that few people read 
a medium amount of it. 


Reading of pictures or, more realisti- 
cally, looking at pictures formed nor- 
mal distributions in both studies (Graph 
I). Only one other category in the met- 
ropolitan paper—miscellaneous news— 
had a frequency distribution approach- 
ing the normal. However, many of the 
categories in the small-city paper yield- 
ed reading curves close to normal but 
tending to pile up frequencies toward 
the low end of the scale. These were: 
all sources except foreign, politics, 
crime, education, social and miscella- 
neous news reading. 

Reading of most categories in the 
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metropolitan paper formed curves 
which might best be described as L- 
shaped (Graph II). Comics, pictures 
and miscellaneous news reading and, to 
some extent, foreign news reading, were 
the only groups which did not fit this 
low-reading picture. However, the fre- 
quency distribution for reading foreign 
news in the smaller paper was clearly 
L-shaped; so were the distributions for 
reading features, war-related news, eco-. 
nomic news, news about religious activ- 
ities and sports news. 

Comics reading in both papers 
formed “U” histograms (Graph III). 
And, though reading of metropolitan 
editorials was definitely L-shaped, that 
in the small city paper formed a curve 
similar to the one for comics. Reading 
of material on leisure-time activities 
(such as hobbies) was the only other 
category which fitted this pattern. 

The value of this approach is clear. 
With considerable economy, the re- 
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GRAPH Iil 
Comics Reading: Two Examples of U-Shaped Distributions of Reading 
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searcher can report that the frequency 
distribution of reading a particular kind 
of material yields a curve of a certain 
shape. The user of the research report 
can know much more about the reading 
of sports news if he can go beyond “76 
percent read any” to “22 percent of the 
space was read by an average reader” 
and “the shape of the frequency curve 
was clearly ‘L’.” This may be particu- 
larly true if we show him the histogram 
and explain: “While 76 percent of your 
readers dipped into the sports news, 
very few of them read more than one or 
two items.” He is then in a position to 
refer back to the percentages for indi- 
vidual items and find which story or 
stories appealed to such a large audi- 
ence. He may decide that he is using 
too many stories which interest only a 
small segment of his readers. Analysis 
of the qualities of the popular items 
may give him some insight into the 
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kinds of stories his readers like in that 
area. On the other hand, an editor may 
decide that some of the items in a cate- 
gory, though not popular, are highly 
valuable to an important segment of his 
readers. Final action on research of this 
kind must, of course ce t with editors, 
writers and publisheis. 

The reference to sports news quoted 
in the above paragraph was taken from 
the small city data. In contrast, one 
further instance from the same mate- 
rial may make the illustration clearer. 
Recall that the reading of editorials 
formed a “U” distribution; 62 percent 
of the readers “read any” editorials, 
and 46 percent of the space was read 
by an average reader. Thus, the “read 
any” percentage for sports was 14 
points higher than that for editorials, 
but the average space read was 24 
points lower—a highly important com- 
parison if we are interested in relative 
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popularity. The different shapes of the 
two histograms—‘“L” for sports and 
“U” for editorialk—show that readers 
who entered the editorial door were apt 
to stay awhile whereas those who got 
into sports were not. 

Incidentally, neither a negative nor 
positive relationship between “read 
any” and “average space read” figures 
was indicated by the data. This means 
that one cannot tell from knowledge of 
the “read any” percentage for a cate- 
gory what is the depth of readership in 
that group. 

In summary, examination of distribu- 
tion curves of reading various materials 
tells us how many people read how 
deeply into each category. We are “test- 
ing” the various categories of newspa- 
per material against the readers. What 
do the readers have to “say” about po- 
litical news in the paper today? Was it 
so interesting and so well presented that 
they read a lot of it? Or did they gener- 
ally go no further than headlines and a 
few stories? Three radically different 
curves appear to be adequate in describ- 
ing the reading distributions. How these 
and the individual readership percent- 
ages will finally be interpreted and put 
to use depends on the standards for 
judgment used by newspaper men. 


CORRELATIONS OF READING 

Coefficients of correlation are indices 
of intensity and direction of relation- 
ships. These coefficients range from 
—1.00 through 0.00 to 1.00. Given 
measurements along two variables (like 
reading of religious news and reading 
of comics), a perfect negative relation- 
ship (—1.00) means that every step-up 
in one measurement represents a step 
down in the other measurement. In oth- 
er words, the person who got the high- 
est score on the first scale got the low- 
est on the second-—and vice versa. A 
perfect positive relationship (1.00) 
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means that every step up in one repre- 
sents a step up in the other; a person 
who got the highest score on the first 
test also got the highest on the second. 
A zero relationship means that the high 
scorer or low scorer on the first test 
might have got a score anywhere along 
the scale of the second. One of the basic 
assumptions underlying the correlation 
coefficient is that the relationship is rec- 
tilinear—that is, that the correlation 
between the two variables can truly be 
described in terms of a straight line. 


We found no negative correlations 
between reading one kind of material 
and reading another. But suppose we 
had? What would that have told us? 
Generally, we might have been able to 
infer that the person who tended not to 
read one thing did tend to read another. 
If we should find that persons who read 
little or no political news are greatly 
interested in various other kinds of 
news, we have clues for the writer on 
approaches which may draw into polit- 
ical columns persons who do not yet 
read such material. This point was illus- 
trated in the reaction to the televising 
of the Kefauver committee hearing in 
New York. People who had usually 
been apathetic towards “public affairs” 
news—whether presented in newspa- 
pers, on the radio or over video—were 
captured and fascinated by the spec- 
tacle of the real “guys and dolls” on 
television. The possibility that they 
comprehended somewhat more about 
the conduct of government was, per- 
haps, greatly enhanced. In this case, it 
was possible for them to get highly 
vivid sound and sight images of the vil- 
lain, Costello, and the hero, Halley, for 
example. Exciting conflict was involved. 


When one analyzes this case and 
compares it with typical news reports 
on public affairs, some essential differ- 
ences are clear. For example, few such 
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reports give dynamic pictures of the 
characters in the play. To the reader, 
they probably become little more than 
names. And, despite accusations that 
newspapers are too sensational, ele- 
ments of conflict often are missed or 
not emphasized in reports on public af- 
fairs. Negative correlations, in some 
cases, might indicate differences in in- 
terest in the content of newspapers 
which are real among the readers. 
Writers might look for and portray as 
many of these basically different as- 
pects as there happen to be in the event 
they observe. 


When two tests are highly correlated 
in a plus direction, they are measuring 
essentially the same thing. If they have 
a perfect positive correlation, then it is 
assumed that one can be used inter- 
changeably with the other. It seems rea- 
sonable to say that a correlation of .79 
between the reading of one kind of ma- 
terial and another shows that there was 
a substantial similarity in the materials, 
so far as the readers were concerned. 


Most of the correlations of reading in 
the Minnesota newspapers were moder- 
ately high and positive. A few—chiefly 
those involving comics reading—were 
essentially zero. Both zero and negative 
correlations might be interpreted to 
mean greater variety in appeal. In other 
words, they would show that at least 
some of the people who failed to read 
one kind of material may have read 
something else. 

Some of the individual correlations 
are interesting in themselves. For exam- 
ple, reading of sports in the small city 
paper was practically unrelated to read- 
ing of religious news; the latter, how- 
ever, was rather highly correlated with 
reading of “society” news (engage- 
ments, weddings, obituaries) and with 
reading of material on hobbies, amateur 
entertainment, art and the like. After 
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inspecting the figures in Tables I and II 
one becomes more and more aware that 
the interrelationships are too complex 
to be figured out, despite careful study. 
The sorting out of these patterns is 
clearly a job for factor analysis. 
Through factor analysis the variables 
can be separated into constellations 
within which there is a relatively high 
interrelationship, although the groups 
themselves are relatively unrelated. 

It appears quite possible that, if news- 
paper material can be grouped in this 
manner, research progress is likely to be 
faster and to produce more meaningful 
results. If reading of war-related news, 
political news and economic news is 
similar—as it seems to be in the two 
studies here—then it may be sounder to 
deal with the whole constellation of 
reading rather than the separate parts. 
It would save time and effort, and it 
probably would produce a more easily 
understood picture for the research 
consumer. That is, instead of trying to 
describe the economic news reader and 
the political news reader, each in turn, 
we can direct our attention to defining 
the political-economic-war news reader. 

Factor analysis of our data seemed to 
show that eleven logical categories 
could reasonably be considered as three 
constellations—so far as reading beha- 
vior was concerned. It supported too 
the hypothesis that the reader who tends 
to read much of one kind of news also 
tends to read much in many other cate- 
gories of news. These analyses may give 
us a more useful psychological basis for 
describing content, especially in studies 
which include content, audience and 
effect. 


THREE READERSHIP FACTORS 


The present factor analysis began 
with segments of the tables of intercor- 
relation (Tables I and II). Since it is 
hard to interpret relationships of vari- 
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ables which are not independent (that 
is, not mutually exclusive), we nar- 
rowed the study to 11 categories of 
subject matter which were mutually ex- 
clusive. Comics and pictures were add- 
ed because they did not overlap the 
other categories. 

There are several equally adequate 
methods for solving factor problems. In 
this case, a centroid approach was 
used.* The centroid method is an alge- 
braic solution which sets up arbitrary, 
right-angular, unrelated axes to give co- 
ordinate definition to the positions of 
the variables as they are interrelated in 
the population under study. These axes 
are similar to the latitudinal and longi- 

%L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947); 
Chester W. Harris, “Direct Rotation to Primary 


Structure,” The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Dec. 1948. 
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tudinal lines on a map. The centroid of 
a set of points is the center of gravity of 
equal weights at the points. This can be 
seen in Graph IV. Draw (imaginary) 
lines from the intersection of axes II 
and III to each of the points; then note 
that the intersection forms a pivot on 
which all the lines (vectors) are bal- 
anced. 

Extended vector plots (Graph IV) 
show us something about how the vari- 
ables are organized in space. We can 
see at a glance which kinds of reading 
are closely related, which are far apart. 
Thus, the plots help us considerably in 
setting up new axes which will most 
clearly show, in terms of factor load- 
ings or coefficients, how the variables 
are grouped.‘ 

* By “loading” or “‘weight’’ we refer to the fac- 
tor coefficient for a variable; it is an index of 


the amount of variation in the variable which is 
accounted for by variation in the factor. 


GRAPH IV 
Extended Vector Plot of Centroid Values for Metropolitan Data 
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Interpreting Readership Data 


Reading in the 11 categories by two 
different sets of readers in two different 
newspapers at different times separated, 
in both cases, into three rather distinct 
factors. Though these factors were not 
exactly the same, they were similar 
enough to suggest that studies of other 
newspaper audiences might obtain re- 
sults of a similar nature. 


Compare the pattern figures for the 
large and small city newspapers in 
Table III. Note that pictures and com- 
ics had moderate weights on the first 
factor for both papers; in fact, comics 
reading was the top variable for that 
factor in the small city paper. In what 
way are comics and pictures alike, so 
far as reading is concerned? It is clear 
that both are pictorial and both easy to 
comprehend. 

There is one striking difference be- 
tween the smaller and the larger papers 
in this first factor. Sports reading has 
the top loading on this factor in the 
large city paper, but has a barely signif- 
icant loading on it in the small city 
paper. This is perhaps owing to the 
great differences in sports content in 
the two papers. In the larger paper, 
sports that day dealt mainly with state 
university football. It was given strong 
display and was profusely illustrated. In 
the smaller paper sports news had to do 
chiefly with local teams and included 
only one atypical sports picture. Inci- 
dentally, the large city data support the 
stereotype of a sports-comics-pictures 
reader; but they also show that there 
are at least two other important seg- 
ments of readers. 

The second factor for both papers 
might best be called a general public af- 
fairs group—general, because it con- 
tains significant loadings from all but 
three categories, and public affairs, be- 
cause its top codrdinates for both pa- 
pers are news about war-related activ- 
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GRAPH V 


Extended Vector Plot of Centroid 
Values for Small City Data 
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ities, politics and government and eco- 
nomic affairs. One can probably con- 
ceive of this category-group appealing 
to a segment of the audience composed 
of serious readers who want to be in- 
formed. Notice that looking at pictures 
has a significant loading of this factor 
in the small city paper, but zero load- 
ing for the larger paper. This may be 
owing to the big spread of pictures 
across the top of the front page in the 
smaller paper. 

It is interesting to note that reading 
of news about crimes, accidents and 
vice had fairly substantial second-factor 
loadings in both cases; it also had sig- 
nificant first-factor weights. Neither 
paper gave this material what might be 
called “sensational” display. The large 
city paper, in fact, often makes a spe- 
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cial effort to present such news in a 
serious manner. 

Reading of religious news had a 
moderate loading of the second factor 
in the large city, but zero weight in the 
smaller paper. Again, there were differ- 
ences in the nature of the religious news 
in the two papers. In the smaller news- 
paper, it included mainly notices of 
church meetings; the larger city reli- 
gious news, on the other hand, deait 
also with speeches by national religious 
leaders. 

The third factor appears to consist 
chiefly of reading of society news, edu- 
cation-science-health news, news about 
leisure-time activities and pictures in 
the large city paper. In the smaller 
newspaper, it clearly is made up of 
three variables: society, leisure-time ac- 
tivities and religious news reading. In 
the large city, it also gives low but sig- 
nificant loadings to reading of religious 
news and news about crimes, accidents 
and vice. We know from other studies 
that these groups—especially in the 
smaller paper—tend to attract women 
and the older readers.® 

Examination of the intercorrelations 
of the factors helps to clarify their in- 
terpretation. Notice, for example, that 
the three factors of reading in the small 
city paper are relatively unrelated; the 
correlations of the first factor with the 
other two are essentially zero, while the 
second and third factor are correlated 
only .30. This finding supports the idea 
that they are substantially separate en- 
tities. 

In the larger newspaper, however, 
the second and third factors have a 
considerable correlation: .68. This gives 
a strong basis for the argument that 


5 Ralph O. Nafziger, Malcolm MacLean Jr. and 
Warren Engstrom, “Who Reads What in News- 
papers?” To be published in International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Winter 
1951-2. 
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there appears to be a general reading 
factor for news in the metropolitan pa- 
per. Only comics and sports stand out- 
side of this grouping. Even sports has 
some loading of the second factor. It is 
quite obvious that the reader who read 
much of political or economic news 
tended to read much of the rest of the 
news in the paper. 

The patterns indicate, too, that, while 
the various categories may have some 
meaning to content analysts, editors and 
writers, much broader groupings might 
be used successfully in analyzing read- 
ership. So far as the reading measured 
in these studies was concerned, political 
news was not separate from economic 
news and these two were not separate 
from such categories as war-related 
news. 


Of what practical use are the present 
factor patterns? Possibly very little. Not 
until other surveys and analyses of a 
similar nature support the findings 
would we want to accept these factors 
as basic descriptions of newspaper read- 
ing. For all we know now, these pat- 
terns may change from one day to the 
next, from one newspaper to another. 
But, should we find essentially the same 
patterns in repeated studies, then we 
shall have useful information. 


It may be, for example, that reading 
might be considerably facilitated by 
grouping newspaper material according 
to the factor patterns. Some editors 
might argue that it is better to space 
similar materials throughout the paper 
in order to encourage heterogeneous 
reading. What evidence we have tends 
to contradict that argument. For exam- 
ple, sports and comics were on the same 
page in the small city paper, but they 
did not group into the same factor. 
Where they did group together—in the 
large city paper—they were not on the 
same page. Actually, the reader of the 
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serious material might read more of it 
if he could get at it easily. 


There is another value in this type of 
analysis. It indicates that a substantial 
part of the reader audience might be 
lost, if the material in any one of the 
three factors were seriously neglected. 
This is another way of saying that new 
kinds of material might be introduced 
to see if a new factor—a new dimen- 
sion of appeal—could be developed. 
Changes in presenting present kinds of 
material might also introduce new fac- 
tors. 


A third advantage of factor analysis 
of newspaper reading has already been 
mentioned. The patterns tell us that, in 
describing different kinds of newspaper 
readers, we may have to deal with only 
three types rather than 11 or more. 
Thus, instead of scoring for each sub- 
ject category, we might obtain first- 
factor scores, second-factor scores, etc. 
These, incidentally, would probably 
have much more stability than individ- 
ual category scores. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


The question which the authors have 
attempted to answer in this paper is: 
How might analysis and interpretation 
of frequency distributions, interrelation- 
ships of reading and factor groupings 
contribute to the usefulness of such 
surveys? 

Analysis of data from two Minnesota 
studies showed that: 


1. Histograms, or charts of frequency 
distributions, add considerably to 
one’s knowledge of depth and char- 
acter of reading in each kind of 
newspaper material. 


2. The L-shaped histogram appeared to 
be most common—especially for 
reading in the metropolitan daily. 
This simply means that most people 
read very little of the material, while 
a few people read a great deal of it. 

3. The materials, as categorized, were 
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sufficiently alike so that there were 
no significant negative relationships. 
Many were substantially positive. 

. Three factors proved adequate to ac- 
count for the variation in readership 
in each newspaper. Tentatively, these 
= be described as: 

Easy-to-read entertainment ma- 
terial in the form of pictures and 
comics for the smaller papers 
and pictures, comics and sports 
for the metropolitan newspaper. 

. General and public affairs read- 
ing, with news about war-related 
activities, politics-government and 
economic affairs dominating. 

. Reading of news about people 
and society, arts and. hobbies. 
For the small city audience, this 
third factor also contained read- 
ing of religious news; in the 
larger city, it included the read- 
ing of news about education. 

. The three factors were relatively un- 
related in the smal! city; the second 
and third factor correlated substan- 
tially in the large city. 

Certain uses of these analyses were 
indicated. Some editors, for example, 
might consider it advisable to group 
newspaper material according to read- 
ership factors in order to facilitate read- 
ing. Factorial analysis might also make 
the job of describing various kinds of 
readers considerably easier. The histo- 
grams seem to clarify comparisons in 
depth of reading. 

It might be even more valuable, in 
studying interrelationships of reading, 
to begin with the separate articles rather 
than with category scores. There might 
be differences within the present cate- 
gories which are obscured by the scor- 
ing method. Application of the Gutt- 
man scaling technique would perhaps 
yield valuable results; it is possible that 
certain types of reading behavior will 
provide scales or “quasi-scales,” in the 
Guttman sense.® 


* Measurement and Prediction, edited by Sam- 
uel A. Stouffer (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950). 
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Doubt has been expressed of the reli- 
ability of reading scores from a study of 
the readership in one issue of a paper. 
More stable measurements might be ob- 
tained by conducting several readership 
studies based on the same sample dur- 
ing a year—a panel study. 

Factorial analysis might be especially 
useful in the kind of comprehensive 
studies of mass communications audi- 
ences which are becoming more com- 
mon. Little is known about the under- 
lying order in the interrelationships 
among audience behavior, characteris- 
tics and interests. Since factor analysis 
aims to discover such basic structures, 
it may be pertinent to apply it to pres- 
ent studies. 


JOURNALISM 


Readership was used as the basic 
data for analysis in the two examples 
reported here, but there is no reason 
why many other variables could not be 
included. It might be profitable to work 


separately with the various variables in 
different areas, obtaining the simplest 
possible. factor description. Then the 
results could be brought together for 
further analysis of the overall interrela- 
tionships—in a sense, a second-order 
factoring. Thus, we might factor vari- 
ous kinds of behavior and attitudes sur- 
rounding various kinds of magazine 
reading, then investigate components of 
book reading, newspaper reading, radio 
listening and the like. In turn, we might 
gather factor scores from the various 
groups, determine their interrelation- 
ships, and factor analyze them. 


Finally, it seems important to consid- 
er the meaning and use of readership 
figures. Do they directly represent read- 
er interest? Can the editor infer that 
the most popular item in his paper was 
also the most interesting? Can he infer 
that the best-read subject matter was, 
therefore, the kind of matter which was 
most interesting to his audience? 


QUARTERLY 


The fact is that we have little infor- 
mation so far by which to judge how 
closely related are readership and inter- 
est. Display factors—front page in con- 
trast to inside pages, big items as 
against small, big versus small head- 
lines, as well as the particular day’s 
budget of news—must have some influ- 
ence on readership. Even after long- 
run and reliable studies, these influences 
might not be ironed out; in some pa- 
pers, for example, political news may 
consistently get better play than other 
kinds of news. 

Thus, we cannot say that because a 
reader read a big portion of political 
news in a certain day’s issue he is inter- 
ested in politics. He may be; but some- 
body much more interested in political 
affairs might not have had time to read 
much that day. 

This suggests a question for future 
study. How closely related is interest in 
various kinds of subjects to reading 
about the same subjects in the newspa- 
per on a particular day? Over a long 
period of time? In radio news, discus- 
sions and documentaries? Magazines? 
Books? Television shows? The need for 
further development of tests which ex- 
plore interest in subject matter is clear. 
Little of note along these lines seems to 
have been done since Waples and Tyler 
constructed their test for studies in 
book reading.*? The meanings, the val- 
ues of readership figures might be 
greatly enhanced by relating them to 
measures of readers’ interests. Editors, 
publishers and writers might find areas 
of interest outside the present content 
of their newspapers; they might find, 
too, that they could help to expand 
their readers’ interests. And that, it 
seems, may be one of the most impor- 
tant functions of any mass medium. 

™Ralph Tyler and Douglas Waples, What Peo- 


ple Want to Read About (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 











President Truman 
And the Press 


BY JAMES E. POLLARD 


The author of The Presidents and the Press brings the record up 
to date with this account of Presidential press relations during 
Truman's first six years in the White House. Dr. Pollard is direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism at Ohio State University, and 
also author of a standard work on newspaper management. 





> IT WAS A VERY HUMBLE HARRY S. 
Truman who suddenly, although not 
entirely unexpectedly, found himself 
President of the United States in the 
early evening of April 12, 1945. Humil- 
ity, indeed, best described the former 
senator from Missouri who, after three 
brief months as vice-president, in the 
twinkling of an eye succeeded Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


But time and the responsibilities of 
office work changes in a man and Harry 
S. Truman has been no exception. It 
would be inaccurate to say that his first 
six years in the White House made a 
new man of him, but the events of the 
years from 1945 to 1951 clearly made a 
different man of him. The early doubts 
and unsureness were replaced by confi- 
dence and self-assurance. But if the 
good will he took with him into his new 
office yielded inevitably to sharp parti- 
san differences, the growth of his belief 
in himself and his stubborn, aggressive 
defense of the men and the measures to 
which he gave his approval were no less 
marked. 


When he became President, Mr. Tru- 
man announced that for the most part 
he would continue the Roosevelt poli- 


cies. Among these were the White 
House news conferences although, as 
will be seen, he soon made certain 
changes in them and conducted them 
somewhat differently. One of his first 
steps was to persuade Charles G. Ross, 
a close personal friend of many years 
and one of the best of the Washington 
correspondents, to become Presidential 
press secretary. In the main this ap- 
pointment was well received. 


Mr. Truman retained the Roosevelt 
rules as to direct quotation and ascrip- 
tion, but instead of the custom of two 
stated news conferences a week, he 
scheduled only one—and then only if, 
in his judgment, it was worth holding. 
How this workei out may be judged 
from the fact that in his first six years 
as President he held 256 such news 
conferences, or about five every six 
weeks. By contrast, Mr. Roosevelt in his 
147 months in office held 998 such con- 
ferences, or better than nine every six 
weeks. In its way the latter performance 
was the more remarkable since most of 
it occurred in a time of global war and 
during those long years Mr. Roosevelt 
was often absent from the White House 
or out of the country. One other 
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change, made in April 1950, was to 
transfer the scene of the news confer- 
ences from the White House to a 
fourth-floor conference room in the old 
State, War and Navy building across 
the street. Correspondents, now seated, 
also had to identify themselves upon 
rising to pose a question to Mr. Tru- 
man. 

At the outset, Mr. Truman’s news 
conferences were generally far shorter 
than those of his predecessor. Some- 
times they were over in 10 or 12 min- 
utes. In the beginning, too, Mr. Truman 
was given more to short answers than 
Mr. Roosevelt, and there were times 
when these quick answers made trou- 
ble. But he learned in time and for the 
most part managed to contain his tem- 
per in his dealings with the newsmen. 

It was to his credit that in a number 
of special instances, as at Potsdam and 
in connection with setting up the 
United Nations organization, President 
Truman threw his weight on the side of 
a free press and a free exchange of 
world information and opinion. But as 
in other directions, thanks to obstruc- 
tionist forces elsewhere in the world, 
most of these efforts came to nought. 
The important fact remains that the 
President himself was quite sympa- 
thetic with the idea of a free press as it 
is understood and practiced in the 
English-speaking world. 


¥> MR. TRUMAN HELD HIS FIRST NEWS 
conference April 17, 1945, five days 
after he took office. It drew a record 
attendance of 348 correspondents, a 
testimonial in its way to his popularity 
at the time. It lasted only 20 minutes 
but in that time he indicated the rules 
that would govern material from his 
news conferences, made routine an- 
nouncements, and disposed of the ques- 
tions put to him. Editor & Publisher 
was authority for saying that he began 
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his Presidency with “a larger acquain- 
tance among newspaper men than 
Hoover or Coolidge ever enjoyed or 
than Roosevelt had” in 1933.* 


In Mr. Truman’s first year and a half 
in the White House, the press on the 
whole treated him rather well. Opposi- 
tion newspapers were naturally critical 
of him but at this stage there was none 
of the personal feuding that marked the 
Roosevelt period. This was to come 
later, especially during the campaign of 
1948 and after the President made the 
decision involving the United States in 
the “police action” in Korea. 

Yet even in those first months there 
were a number of occurrences which 
cast shadows on the President’s rela- 
tions with the press. He had an occa- 
sional tendency to be short and tart 
with the correspondents. In the sum- 
mer of 1946, for example, after a vaca- 
tion trip at sea, Mr. Truman met the 
press at Quonset Point, R. I. It was 
noted that Senator Theodore F. Green, 
of Rhode Island, was not among those 
scheduled to call upon him. When 
asked whether this had any signifi- 
cance, the President said rather warmly 
that no one had been “invited,” that 
Senator Green was one of his best 
friends, and warned the correspondents 
not to try to make a “mess” of that. 

Before that time Mr. Truman was re- 
ported to have disclosed at an off- 
the-record news conference that he 
had summoned Representative Harold 
Knutson, Republican, of Minnesota, to 
the White House and that the latter, a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, admitted that he did “not 
know how to balance the budget and 
cut taxes.” Representative Knutson de- 
nied having been at the White House or 
having talked with Mr. Truman since 


1 Editor & Publisher, April 21, 1945, p. 9. 
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he became President and called upon 
him to “kindly correct the misinforma- 
tion you gave the press.” On September 
5, 1945 Mr. Truman admitted that he 
had been mistaken and commented 
that even Presidents make mistakes. By 
itself this was relatively unimportant, 
but it was only one of a number of 
times corrections or “clarifications” 
were necessary after a Truman news 
conference. 


Probably the most painful and costly 
incident in Mr. Truman’s early public 
relations after he entered the White 
House was his inept handling of the 
Wallace-Byrnes issue in which two im- 
portant members of his cabinet were at 
odds on U. S. foreign policy at a crit- 
ical moment. It was generally agreed 
that Henry Wallace was entitled to his 
personal opinions, but for him as Sec- 
retary of Commerce to take a strong 
stand at variance with administration 
policy was quite different. Why Mr. 
Truman did not see the obviousness of 
this at once was a mystery. Fortunately 
Byrnes kept quiet for the time being 
and the President presently resolved the 
issue by asking for and getting Wal- 
lace’s resignation. 


Washington reporters played ore of 
the chief roles in bringing to light im- 
portant aspects of this controversy, 
notably Wallace’s earlier and, until 
then, secret 4,000-word letter to the 
President on foreign policy and the lat- 
ter’s prior endorsement of Wallace’s 
Madison Square Garden address in 
which the secretary opposed the Tru- 
man-Byrnes policy at Paris. At a news 
conference the President confirmed the 
fact that he had approved the Wallace 
speech in advance but, when public 
opinion boiled over, Mr. Truman at a 
special news conference very lamely, to 
put it gently, tried to explain that his 
indorsement was only of Wallace’s 
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right to express his opinions and not of 
the secretary’s specific views. For the 
moment, Wallace was permitted to re- 
main in the cabinet on condition that he 
would keep silent on foreign policy un- 
til after the close of the Paris confer- 
ence, but two days later his resignation 
was announced at the White House 
without warning or explanation. Time 
magazine boldly labeled the President’s 
“explanation” of his indorsement of the 
Wallace speech as “the lie.” 


> ALTHOUGH THE SHOOTING WAR WAS 
over in both the European and Pacific 
theaters within a few months after Mr. 
Truman took office, Washington cor- 
respondents were restive over the con- 
tinuance of restrictions on what they 
regarded as legitimate news. The State 
Department and the White House were 
the chief targets for these complaints, 
but a War Department “administrative 
order” whose effect was to withhold 
news of troop locations and movements 
helped to aggravate the situation. The 
State Department Correspondents’ As- 
sociation made formal protest that its 
members were being “scooped” by for- 
eign newspapers on diplomatic matters 
occurring in Washington. 

Similarly, at least one written com- 
plaint was reported early in 1946 as 
having been made to Edward T. Fol- 
liard, Washington Post, then president 
of the White House Correspondents’ 
Association. The gist of it was that re- 
sponsible officials at the Executive Of- 
fice were not available for comment as 
much as they should have been. Secre- 
tary Ross held a daily press conference 
at which he issued any formal an-- 
nouncements available, answered rou- 
tine questions, and accepted inquiries 
for later submission to Mr. Truman. At 
other times Eben Ayers, assistant to 
Ross, provided the usual contact. But 
the correspondents complained that too 
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often a question had to be submitted to 
whatever woman secretary answered the 
telephone. The protest to Folliard 
pointed out:? 

If Ross and Ayers are not available or 
do not get the question straight, the only 
alternative is to throw a question at the 
President. Often this involves taking 
time of the press conference for matters 
of limited interest. To this extent any- 
way, the Association is concerned. 

During casual conversations in the 
last couple of weeks, I have discovered 
at least two colleagues who have re- 
ceived a run-around and have been un- 
derstandably exasperated at prolonged 
delays in getting answers to questions or 
getting only partial replies to improperly 
repeated queries. As one of our col- 
leagues put it, “if the White House press 
secretaries are to be only propaganda 
ministers, we Ought to know about it.” 
Under present-day conditions a ca- 

pable press secretary is indispensable to 
the President. For the most part, Mr. 
Truman has been very fortunate in this 
respect. When he first took office, he 
asked Steve Early, who was then serv- 
ing as appointment secretary, to resume 
his former position in which he had 
served Mr. Roosevelt so well. Early did 
so for several weeks. 

In May 1945 Charles G. Ross— 
schoolmate and longtime friend of 
President and Mrs. Truman, formerly 
chief Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for some years 
editor of its editorial page, and a Pul- 
itzer prize winner in 1931—was sworn 
in as Presidential press secretary. He 
served notably for five and a half years 
in that capacity and his sudden death at 
his White House desk December 5, 
1950 was a great loss to Mr. Truman 
both officially and personally. As a 
United Press story of the time pointed 
out, Ross was not only the “go-between 


2“Capital Writers Ired by News Blockades,” 
James J. Butler, Editor & Publisher, March 30, 
1946, p. 28. 
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for the press and the radio and the 
President of the United States,” but was 
“a close adviser to the President as well 
as a friend and counselor. . . .”® 

Mr. Truman paid him high tribute. 
He commented that Ross “fell at his 
post a casualty of his fidelity to duty 
and his determination that our people 
should know the truth and all the truth 
in these critical times. More and more 
all of us came to depend on the counsel 
on questions of high public policy which 
he could give out of the wealth of his 
learning, his wisdom and his far-flung 
experience.”* Ross ranked with Early 
and McIntyre, of the Roosevelt regime, 
as the best of the Presidential press 
secretaries. 

Upon the death of Ross, Mr. Truman 
once more drafted Early to fill the post 
temporarily. But two days later the 
President named Joseph H. Short Jr., 
White House correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun, to this important place. 
Short became acquainted with Mr. Tru- 
man while covering his 1944 campaign 
for the vice-presidency and when Mr. 
Truman became President, Short was 
transferred to the White House beat 
and continued there until his appoint- 
ment. It was the first time any President 
had named an active White House cor- 
respondent to the press secretaryship. 
Short had served variously with news- 
papers in the South, the Associated 
Press in Washington, and the Chicago 
Sun before joining the Baltimore Sun in 
1943.5 

While Ross was enormously useful to 
President Truman in the role of press 
secretary, his administration of that of- 
fice did not meet all the needs of the 
correspondents. He was well liked by 
most of the correspondents and greatly 


* Columbus Citizen, Dec. 6, 1950. 

*As quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Dec. 7, 1950. 

5 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1950. 
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respected for his own accomplishments, 
but his office left something to be de- 
sired. This was expressed by the White 
House correspondent of a leading met- 
ropolitan daily as follows: ® 


The most significant thing about Mr. 
Truman’s press relations currently is 
that they are efficiently organized. When 
Joseph Short succeeded Charles G. Ross, 
the most important steps he took were 
to add Roger Tubby (from the State 
Department) and Irving Perlmeter 
(from the Internal Revenue Bureau) to 
the White House press room. Both of 
these men are competent, both are anx- 
ious to help. They amount, in fact, to 
three press secretaries because each is 
capable of sitting in a closed meeting 
and relaying a portion of it to the press. 
You can get prompt answers to queries, 
etc. 


Another important fact is that rela- 
tions now are friendly between the re- 
porters assigned to the beat and the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary. All of us 
were very fond of Charlie Ross as an 
individual, few of us thought he person- 
ally did a good job as Press Secretary. 
All of us were agreed that his office did 
a very bad job, and that relations were 
unfriendly between his staff and the 
newsmen. The symbol of Ross’ adminis- 
tration was a velvet cord strung by his 
secretary across the door to the Press 
Secretary’s office to keep reporters out. 
The velvet cord disappeared as soon as 
Mr. Short took over. 


Yet it would be wrong to think that 
relations are perfect. The reporters at 
the White House frequently complain 
because Short would rather say “no 
comment” than ask Mr. Truman for a 
straight answer; yet, in fairness, if you 
press hard enough, Short will go ask the 
President for clarification if you can 
convince him the query should be an- 
swered. 

Most of those regularly assigned at 
the White House also feel that Short, on 
more than one occasion, has tried to 
come between the reporter and other 
White House staff members—that they 


* Memorandum with personal letter from well- 
known head of a Washington bureau to author, 
May 1951. 
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are, in brief, urged not to talk to re- 
porters lest news be given out without 
clearance by Mr. Short. It isn’t too hard, 
however, to get around this if one is 


willing to keep trying. 

Cameramen have enjoyed a some- 
what better status under the Truman 
regime than under that of his predeces- 
sor. “Mostly they are resigned to the 
restrictions and the system and the pro- 
tocol,” James L. Collings reported in 
Editor & Publisher, “and they find com- 
pensation in the many good features of 
covering the White House.” Milton 
Freier, of Acme, testified of Mr. Tru- 
man that “Of all the guys I’ve ever pho- 
tographed, he’s the most human I’ve 
met. He feels for a person’s difficul- 
ties.” Ross declared “There are very 
friendly relations between the photog- 
raphers and President Truman. . . 
He frequently calls them by their first 
names and jokes with them.” Mr. Tru- 
man dubbed the White House photog- 
raphers “The One More Club” and they 
showed their regard for him by giving 
him a still camera and a movie camera 
in 1947." But like President Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mr. Truman did not care to 
be photographed while eating. 


W> OVER THE YEARS MR. TRUMAN AD- 
dressed newspaper groups such as the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors on several occasions, both on and 
off the record. One of these occasions 
was the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Press in 1947. By tradition only 
one toast is proposed at such conven- 
tions. This is to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That year for 
the first time since 1929 the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was there in person to acknowl- 
edge the toast, when he spoke April 21 
at the A. P. luncheon meeting. One of 
the best of these talks, described as “the 
best he ever made in his life,” was an 


* Editor & Publisher, Dec. 18, 1948, p. 42. 
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off-the-record speech to an A.S.N.E. 
meeting at the A. P. convention. Mr. 
Truman began with a tribute to the per- 
formance of the U. S. press in its cov- 
erage of the war and administration for- 
eign policy. The only applause to inter- 
rupt his address came when he de- 
scribed these as “examples of the finest 
effort of a free, responsible press”— 
with emphasis on the last three words. 
In his address, the President made these 
direct references to the press: * 


Freedom, in the American tradition, 
is always coupled with service. The 
American press—a free press—must 
never forget its obligation to the Ameri- 
can people. Its treatment of the recent 
war and its discussion of our present 
foreign policy are examples of the finest 
effort of a free, responsible press. With- 
out abandoning constructive criticism, 
the press, with rare exceptions, has car- 
ried the facts fully and fairly to the 
American people, so that they could be 
the judge. 

We are now at a stage in our national 
economic life when the American press 
can render similar service. The manner 
in which the American press makes 
clear to our citizens the problems that 
we face in maintaining our prosperity— 
and the reasons why it is essential to ad- 
vance that prosperity—can help deter- 
mine the future welfare of every family 
in the United States. . . . 

The men and women here today, and 
the rest of the press of the nation, have 
a great opportunity for service at this 
time. Not only must the facts be pre- 
sented, but there must be brought home 
to our people the seriousness of the is- 
sue and the need for united effort for 
the good of all, rather than separate 
effort for the benefit of any single group. 

I take comfort in the knowledge that 
the press of this country will accept this 
opportunity for service in the same high 
spirit with which it has always served 
this nation. 


However cordially the assembled 
publishers welcomed the President, the 


* Editor & Publisher, April 26, 1947, pp. 10, 
109. 
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same cordiality did not extend to the 
news and editorial columns of some of 
their newspapers. One was the New 
York Daily News which took editorial 
note of his references to the press, espe- 
cially as to how the newspapers, in its 
paraphrase, could tell “the people how 
we can promote and increase prosperity 
and defeat inflation.” It went on: “It 
then appeared that the press could do 
this noble work by ballyhooing the Tru- 
man economic ideas. Of course, news- 
papers which favor Mr. Truman will 
peddle these ideas, while anti-New Deal 
papers will try to tear a few holes in 
them.” The Daily News then proceeded 
to do the latter. The New York Sun 
went farther. In advance of his address, 
the President was greeted by a Page 
One editorial in the Sun’s night edition 
with the caption, “YOU, Mr. Truman, 
You Made Prices What They Are To- 
day.” Set in 2-column, 10-point over 
four columns, the editoral held that po- 
sition all through the day despite 
changes in the banner headlines before, 
during and after Mr. Truman’s visit.® 


@> THE ELECTION OF 1948 was A TRE- 
mendous turning point in the public 
career of Harry S. Truman. Not only 
did it make him President in his own 
right for a full four-year term, but it 
gave him a degree of self-assurance and 
downright self-confidence that amount- 
ed to cocksureness and approached the 
aplomb of Franklin D. Roosevelt him- 
self. In addition, it once more put the 
bulk of the newspapers of the country 
on the losing side of a Presidential 
campaign. 

Almost no one of any public or polit- 
ical importance except himself believed 
Mr. Truman would win. But he kept in- 
sisting that he would be elected. He 
derided the public opinion polls— 


® Ibid., p. 109. 
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which, with one or two exceptions, 
forecast Dewey’s election—as being in- 
accurate and as unreliable refiections of 
public opinion. But if the polls and the 
press were mistaken in their judgments 
of the moment, they had plenty of com- 
pany. Even the professional politicians 
were nearly unanimous in their belief 
that Mr. Truman could not win. In the 
end, the President’s margin of victory 
in terms of the electoral college was 
decisive, 303 to 189, but on the basis of 
the popular vote it was much less pro- 
nounced, 24,105,812 to 21,970,065. In 
any case, it was a personal rather than 
a party victory. 

In a preliminary poll, Editor & Pub- 
lisher reported in its September 11, 
1948 issue that Governor Dewey led 
President Truman “four to one in the 
volume of newspaper support given by 
the nation’s dailies.” Specifically, it said 
the Republican candidate had support 
“from 68.68 per cent of the dailies*® 
comprising 70.4 per cent of the daily 
circulation. Truman trails with backing 
from 16.16 per cent of the papers*™* ac- 
counting for 13.99 per cent of the cir- 
culation.” The remaining 4.15 percent 
accounted for were divided between 
Thurmond, the Dixiecrat candidate, 
and Henry Wallace, neither of whom 
had any appreciable newspaper sup- 
port. The remaining 10.91 percent of 
the dailies‘? were “independent or un- 
decided.” ** 

Three days before the election Editor 
& Publisher made a final report on this 
situation. It included 1,183 dailies as 
against only 723 in the earlier survey. 
It also showed that daily newspaper 
support of Dewey was still running four 
to one over Truman, but in terms of 
circulation the ratio had risen from five 


1° 498 papers. 
1117 papers. 
1279 papers. 
%3 Editor & Publisher, Sept. 11, 1948, p. 5. 
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to one early in September to eight to 
one late in October. The support for 
Thurmond and Wallace was still neg- 
ligible, but 15.38 percent of the dailies 
remained “independent.” Even in his 
home state of Missouri, President Tru- 
man had the support of only 13 dailies 
to Dewey’s 14, with combined circula- 
tions of but 44,569 to 1,326,397, re- 
spectively.'* 

Inevitably there was editorial soul- 
searching in the wake of the election. 
“Again, as in 36, °40, and °44,” Editor 
& Publisher commented, “the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate won the 
election in the face of majority news- 
paper support for his Republican rival. 
Once again, the skeptics, critics and 
even the ‘man in the street’ are mum- 
bling ‘the newspapers don’t reflect the 
interests of their readers,’ and ‘you 
can’t believe what you read in the news- 
papers.’” In rebuttal, it pointed out the 
absence of a “national press” in the 
United States and cited the further fact 
that “28 states voted in line with the 
majority newspaper support for the 
candidates.” As of the night after the 
election, it added, Mr. Truman had 
“won his battle with the electoral votes 
of 28 states in which he was victori- 
ous.” It went on: “So, in more than 50 
per cent of the states a majority of the 
newspapers either rode the right horse 
or were influential in bringing home a 
winner. But, as yet, no one has com- 
mended the newspapers for this voting 
record as good as Truman’s.” “Actu- 
ally,” it concluded, “the daily newspa- 
pers deserve tribute for the fair, com- 
plete and unbiased presentation of the 
election issues enabling the electorate to 
make its choice.”?® 

But others were more introspective. 
James B. Reston, Pulitzer prize-winning 


14 Ibid., Oct. 30, 1948, p. 11. 
15 Ibid., Nov. 6, 1948, p. 32. 
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reporter of the New York Times, in a 
letter to the editor of that newspaper, 
declared: “Before we in the newspaper 
business spend all our time and energy 
analyzing Governor Dewey’s failure in 
the election, maybe we ought to try to 
analyze our own failure. For that fail- 
ure is almost as spectacular as the Pres- 
ident’s victory, and the quicker we ad- 
mit it the better off we'll be.” 

Reston found a number of reasons to 
explain the result. One was the failure 
of “almost every political reporter” to 
take account of the fact “that a defeat- 
ed candidate had never been nominated 
and elected after his defeat” and that 
“the national income was running at a 
rate of $210 billion dollars a year, that 
over 61,000,000 persons were employed 
at unprecedentedly high wages, and 
that the people had seldom if ever 
turned against the Administration in 
power at such a time.” In brief, accord- 
ing to Reston, “we overestimated the 
tangibles and underestimated the intan- 
gibles; we relied too much on tech- 
niques of reporting.” The great intan- 
gible of the election, he concluded, 
“was the political influence of the 
Roosevelt era on the thinking of the 
nation. It was less dramatic than the 
antics of Messrs. Wallace and Thur- 
mond, but in the long run it was more 
important and we didn’t give enough 
weight to it. Consequently we were 
wrong, not only on the election, but, 
what’s worse, on the whole political 
direction of our time.” ?® 


18 Ibid., p. 5. But Arthur Krock, also of the 
New York Times, and a veteran Washington ob- 
server, disagrees. “The newspaper political anal- 
ysts and reporters were misled,” he insists, be- 
cause “the managing politicians in numerous 
states, whose business it is to know election 
trends in their areas and who exist chiefly for 
that purpose, were all wrong, and it was on 
their private estimates that the reporters were 
wrong. When the Democratic leaders in states 
with nearly 200 electoral votes privately predict 
that their states are going Republican, it is ridic- 
ulous to expect non-professionals, such as re- 
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The Washington Post, in a telegram 
to President Truman who was still at 
Independence, Mo., the day after elec- 
tion, invited him “to attend a ‘crow ban- 
quet’ to which this newspaper proposes 
to invite newspaper editorial writers, 
political reporters and editors, including 
our own, along with pollsters, radio 
commentators and columnists for the 
purpose of providing a repast appropri- 
ate to the appetite created by the late 
election.” For Mr. Truman there was to 
be turkey and white tie, for the others 
crow and sack cloth. The Post hoped 
that the President would “consent to de- 
liver the address of the evening. As the 
dean of American election forecasters 
(and the only accurate one) it is much 
desired that you share with your col- 


leagues the secret of your analytical 
success.” 17 


> IN RECENT YEARS, MR. TRUMAN HAS 
used his news conferences to make a 
number of announcements of disclo- 
sures of worldwide importance. One of 
these was at his conference of Septem- 
ber 23, 1949 to the effect that Russia 
had produced an atomic explosion. An- 
other was the prepared statement he 
read at his January 5, 1950 news con- 
ference in which, without prior consul- 
tation with Congress, he announced a 
hands-off policy as to Formosa. Repub- 
licans in Congress promptly charged 
him with scuttling the bipartisan foreign 
policy. At his press meeting of June 1, 
1950, twenty-four days before South 
Korea was invaded, he declared that 
the world was closer to a really perma- 
nent peace than it had been in five 
years. Similarly, at his August 31, 1950 
session with the newsmen he again gave 
Defense Secretary Johnson his full 
backing and denied that he was consid- 


porters, to know better.” Letter to author, June 
7, 1951. 
1 Ibid. 
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ering any change in that secretaryship. 
Twelve days later Johnson resigned. 

In a formal statement read at his 
November 16, 1950 news conference, 
he notified Red China—and the world 
—that the United States planned no in- 
vasion of Chinese territory and urged 
China not to be deceived by Russia as 
to American intentions. Two weeks 
later he caused momentary world-wide 
jitters by his statement that, reluctantly, 
the United States would use the atom 
bomb and all other available weapons if 
they were needed in any showdown. 
This led to widespread speculation as to 
whether the bomb might be used soon 
against the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists. There were political re- 
percussions from his statement at his 
January 11, 1951 news conference that 
he would consult Congress as to send- 
ing troops to Europe but insisted he did 
not have to ask its permission to do so. 
On February 8, 1951 he set off more 
political fireworks when he labeled as 
“asinine” the report of the Senate bank- 
ing sub-committee accusing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation directors 
of yielding to political pressure and in- 
fluence coming in part from the White 
House. 


On a number of occasions Mr. Tru- 
man showed anger or other signs of 
temper at his news conferences. At the 
February 9, 1950 session, he replied to 
a columnist’s question with,“You need- 
n’t put any words in my mouth.” When 
the correspondents rather objected to 
an exclusive interview Mr. Truman 
granted early in 1950 to Arthur Krock, 
of the New York Times, as contrary to 
custom, the President made it plain at 
his news conference the next day that 
the custom would continue but he was 
not bound by it, that he was “his own 
free agent” and would “see whom he 
pleased and say what he pleased and he 
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was not to be censured by them or any- 
body else.” He added that he did not 
like their attitude and “they ought to 
cool off!” ** Four days after he had met 
with General MacArthur on Wake Is- 
land in October 1950 he exploded at 
the question whether he and Mac- 
Arthur were in complete agreement on 
Formosa. He insisted that the general 
was loyal to the President and his for- 
eign policy and he wished a lot of news- 
papers were. 

At his November 16, 1950 news con- 
ference, the one at which he spoke of 
the possible use of the atom bomb— 
promptly “clarified” by a White House 
statement several hours later—he again 
defended Secretary Acheson and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. In anger, he declared 
that he was “going to bust loose on the 
reporters some one of these days.” At 
his January 18, 1951 meeting with the 
newsmen he astonished them by assert- 
ing that not a single U. S. newspaper 
printed his statement at the January 11 
news conference that he was ready to 
consult with Congressional committees 
before sending U. S. troops to Europe. 
(A check showed that all of the press 
associations and leading newspapers 
had carried his earlier statement accu- 
rately.) Such outbursts did not help his 
relations with the correspondents. Fuel 
was added to this fire by such impulsive 
acts by Mr. Truman as his angry letter 
to Paul Hume, music critic of the 
Washington Post, for what Mr. Truman 
called a “lousy review” of Margaret 
Truman’s concert of December 5, 1950 
in Washington. The President wrote 
Hume he sounded “like a frustrated old 


% New York Times, Feb. 17, 1950. In the in- 
terview, to quote the Times headline, Mr. Tru- 
man saw “Man’s Better Nature Bringing Peace 
to the World,” ibid., Feb. 15, 1951. According to 
Editor & Publisher, Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade, also had an exclusive interview 
with Mr. Truman July 13, 1948. Ibid., July 24, 
1948, p. 34. 
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man who never made a success” and 
intimated that if he ever met the critic 
the latter would “need a new nose and 
plenty of beefsteak.”?® 

But nothing Mr. Truman said or did 
aroused the newspapers as much as his 
order of September 25, 1951 extending 
to all government agencies handling 
military information the tight security 
already in force in the State and De- 
fense Departments. While the President 
insisted that the order was designed 
against “disclosure harmful to the secur- 
ity of the United States,” there were 
immediate and widespread protests. 
The order applied to government offi- 
cials and employes only, but the press 
and radio feared that it might lead to 
unreasonable suppression of legitimate 
news. 

Their fears were heightened when the 
Office of Price Stabilization that same 
day issued a staff memorandum to with- 
hold from the public any information 
which might embarrass OPS. Word of 
this move leaked out two days later. 
President Truman immediately ordered 
the directive withdrawn lest it “might 
be construed” as an outgrowth of his 
own order. He also tried to allay the 
fears of the correspondents at his week- 
ly news conference. But he not only de- 
fended the order and insisted he would 
let it stand until it was proved harmful, 
but charged that U. S. newspapers and 
magazines had already published 95 
percent of this country’s security infor- 
mation. This accusation angered the 
press further since much of the infor- 
mation had been released by the mili- 
tary. 

Alexander F. Jones, of the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
spoke out against the order. James S. 
Pope, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


* New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 8, 1950. 


chairman of the ASNE committee on 
freedom of information, called it “ill- 
advised and poorly executed.” There 
were protests in both houses of Con- 
gress, as well as by the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association, in con- 
vention, and by many individual news- 
papers and commentators. 


On the basis of the record, five or six 
conclusions seem evident as to Mr. Tru- 
man’s press relations after six years: 


1. It is to his credit that he has con- 
tinued to hold stated news conferences 
with few interruptions; this is important 
not only to the press and the radio but 
to the public. 


2. Making allowance for all the per- 
sonal and other factors involved, he has 
acquitted himself rather creditably in his 
news conferences although not as well 
as Mr. Roosevelt did. 


3. On occasion, however, important 
“slips” have occurred resulting in em- 
barrassment to the President personally 
or to the administration or to others; 
with more adroit handling, most of these 
could have been prevented. 


4. Despite his recent objection to the 
term and his insistence that his attitude 
is only one of confidence, it is generally 
agreed that the President has had a 
marked air of cocksureness since the 
1948 elections. 

5. There are also some _ veteran 
Washington observers who feel that, like 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt toward 
the end of their tenure, Mr. Truman has 
had a growing tendency of late toward 
a persecution complex. 

6. Yet in the face of mounting press 
criticism of his administration, the cor- 
respondents and others generally have a 
personal liking for Mr. Truman. 


Part of this was summed up by a long- 
time Washington reporter in these 
words: 2° 


. + practically everyone has a per- 
sonal liking for Mr. Truman. This ap- 
plies to newspapermen: as well as to 


2 Personal letter to author. 
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everyone else. They may disapprove of 
him or criticize him with their intellec- 
tual faculties, but on the human front 
they feel warm toward him. I do not 
know anyone, either pressman or other, 
who feels anything except personal 
warmth for Truman the man. 

Of course, everyone misses the bril- 
liant repartee of the Roosevelt confer- 
ences. He was on his toes in these ses- 
sions, and usually knew exactly what he 
was saying. Mr. Truman, by contrast, is 
a dull man, and he often says things 
which the reporters know are not 
thought through or are impulsive. . . . 

When Mr. Truman was new in office, 
he was scairt. Being essentially a modest 
man, he felt overwhelmed by the re- 
sponsibilities of his office. He reflected 
this timidity in talks with newspaper- 
men. I think they all respected him for 
that attitude, and were inclined to be 
easy with him and not make too much 
of the contrast between him and his 
predecessor. 

After the 1948 elections, however, 
Mr. Truman became obviously cocky in 
his dealings with the newsmen, and with 
practically all others. Mind you, this 
isn’t arrogance. It’s just cockiness. It 
arises out of his feeling that he won the 
election. He did—not his party—he did. 
This is pretty much true. The reporters 
recognize the fact, and they don’t rough 
him much on account of his self-assur- 
ance. ... 

Rather recently, it seem to me that I 
have detected in Mr. Truman the begin- 
nings of a feeling of persecution. News- 
paper criticism, for example, he often 
considers unfair. I think perhaps this 
grows out of the rise of what I call 
cockiness. He feels pretty sure of him- 
self, and anyone who criticizes him does 
so, he thinks, out of evil motives. The 
interesting thing is that I have seen the 
same thing in two other Presidents, 
Roosevelt and Hoover. I think it is an 
occupational malady which comes upon 
any man after he has had several years 
of adulation. 


Much this same sort of comment was 
given quite independently by another 
correspondent who has been dealing 
with the Washington scene for nearly 
20 years. He differed with the writer 


just quoted as to Truman’s popularity. 
He wrote, in part: ** 


There has been the normal amount of 
irritation among: reporters covering the 
White House regularly over “favoritism” 
to certain reporters—the Arthur Krock 
interview which won Pulitzer recogni- 
tion, the material made available to Jon- 
athan Daniels and John Hersey. Truman 

- - made it clear that he’d do as he 
pleased in that respect, but the grum- 
bling continues. 

In the early days, Truman was more 
outspoken than he is now. He learned 
caution by some early sad experiences 
and “no comment” now appears more 
frequently in his vocabulary. 

There have been instances in which 
Truman has attempted to shift to the 
reporters the responsibility for his own 
misstatements. In such instances as his 

“clarification” of his statement about the 
use of the atomic bomb, the implication 
was that he was inaccurately represent- 
ed, or emphasis was improperly placed. 
A more recent case was his statement 
that he had considered removing Mac- 
Arthur for a year before the event oc- 
curred. He “clarified” this a day later, 
but when you read the transcript of that 
conference, you find that he was given 
every opportunity to say what he meant; 
in fact, the question was repeated a 
couple of times. 

Certainly the instances in which he 
has been misquoted have been very 
rare; invariably the difficulties have 
arisen from misstatements on his part or 
ws failure to make himself clear. The 

ndents, of course, always resent 
the i erence of sloppy reporting. 

Truman has been a source of wo: 
to his press secretaries. The late Charley 
Ross was embarrassed on a number of 
occasions because Truman did not take 
him into his confidence. The result was 
that stories would appear about which 
Charley knew nothing. A check would 
reveal them to be factual. 

Steve Early . . . never had that dif- 
ficulty. From the beginning, he had an 
understanding with Roosevelt that he 
was to be advised on all matters which 
might become news and, so far as I 
know, Roosevelt never held out on him. 


™ Personal letter to author. 
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The present secretary, Joe Short, had 
tried to avoid the consequences of such 
embarrassing incidents as Truman’s 
penchant for early-morning letter writ- 
ing, but I am not sure he has been one 
hundred per cent successful. 

Truman is far from being as adroit as 
Roosevelt in the give-and-take of the 
news conference. Often he gives the ap- 
pearance of being uneasy; whereas 
Roosevelt always enjoyed the sparring. 
He has one cliche which turns up in 
nearly every conference: “We will cross 
that bridge when we come to it.” I’ve 
long since lost count of the bridges, 
crossed and uncrossed. 

Truman does not berate the press as 
Roosevelt did. . . . Truman tosses an 
occasional harpoon, but doesn’t give the 
lectures we used to hear from F.D.R. 

Truman does not enjoy the admira- 
tion among reporters that Roosevelt had. 

. . Truman .. . is not highly re- 
garded by reporters and columnists who 
support the principles of his Fair Deal. 


The metropolitan correspondent, pre- 
viously quoted, also commented on Mr. 


Truman’s accessibility for news and 
interviews. He wrote: 


So far as the President is concerned, 
he is likely to be much more generous 
with news, and with making facilities 
available for obtaining stories, than is 
his Press Office. One need refer only to 
the John Hersey series, which was ar- 
ranged personally with the President 
and never would have got to first base if 
it had been left up to the Press Secre- 
tary for approval. Reporters who need 
to know when a safe time might be to 
take a vacation so as not to miss big 
Presidential news can get no help from 
the Press Office; yet, on the same day, 
Mr. Truman told reporters that July 
would be okay. 

The President himself is much more 
sure-footed in his dealings with the 
Press than when he first took office. He 
knows what questions to dodge, and 
which to answer. In the early days, one 
had a feeling he tried very hard to an- 
swer every question to help the reporter 
out—often he didn’t know what he was 
talking about and the result was embar- 
rassment and, not infrequently, exposure 
of division within the Administration. 


He seems to enjoy his press confer- 
ences, especially since the MacArthur 
incident. And he has used the press to 
get in some rough counter punches at 


the General. 
¥> IN SUM, IF MR. TRUMAN’S RELA- 
tions with the press have sometimes 
been stormy and if that relationship has 
sometimes been less fruitful than either 
the press or the President might desire, 
the important thing is that he has con- 
tinued his news conferences with few 
interruptions. In six years he has sub- 
mitted to freely asked questions even 
though he cannot always give the de- 
sired answers. It is still significant that 
of all the capitals of the world Wash- 
ington is the only one where this demo- 
cratic process is possible. 

To a group of callers at the White 
House in December 1950 Mr. Truman 
remarked that he was handicapped by 
“living the lives of two men” and it was 
sometimes difficult to keep the human 
being in subjection. In October 1947 
Bert Andrews, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, wrote: “At the Presidential press 
conference—one of the best continuing 
manifestations of the way American 
democracy works—there were surface 
indications for saying that Mr. Truman 
was, by turns, irritable, calm, irascible, 
humorous, sensitive and thick-skinned. 
Beneath the surface—and not too far 
beneath—were the Presidential worries 
that made some wonder why he wasn’t 
more irritable, irascible and sensitive, 
and less calm, humorous and thick- 
skinned.” This was another way of say- 
ing that even a President is human and 
the burdens of his office are enough to 
make him more so on occasion. If Mr. 
Truman’s press relations have not al- 
ways been the best on record they have 
been better than those of most of his 
predecessors. 
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Radio Editorializing Aboard 
The "New Mayflower" 


BY ROY E. CARTER JR. 


A survey of 35 stations—all leaders in the field of radio news— 
indicates that few broadcasters are making use of the freedom to 
“editorialize with fairness.” 
journalism and chairman of the department at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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ARE RADIO STATIONS TAKING ADVAN- 
tage of the freedom to editorialize af- 
forded by the Federal Communications 
Commission’s 1949 “clarification” of its 
“Mayflower ruling”? 


A survey of the practices of 35 sta- 
tions whose news operations are headed 
by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio News Directors indicates 
that broadcasters—who raised a hue 
and cry against the FCC’s 1941 ban on 
editorials—have made little use of their 
new opportunity. 


And, despite evidence that the FCC’s 
1949 “editorialize with fairness” dictum 
may be construed so variously as to 
prove pretty troublesome to stations 
which do editorialize, the possibility of 
tangles with the Commission was not 
cited by any of the news directors as a 
deterrent factor. 


Several of the 35 radio newsmen, 
who replied to a questionnaire’ circu- 
lated by the author and Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley of the University 
of Minnesota, said that they shunned 


1 Acknowledgement yt due Professor Charnley 
for help in preparing and distributing the ques- 
tionnaire and for use of his extensive clipping 
file on the Mayflower problem. 


editorials because they regarded impar- 
tiality as one of the special strengths of 
the industry. Other respondents took an 
apologetic tack and offered the opinion 
that in failing to take stands on signifi- 
cant controversial issues—especially lo- 
cal ones—a broadcaster might be shirk- 
ing a responsibility. 

The problem dates back to 1941 
when the FCC, through a license re- 
newal order which came to be known 
as the “Mayflower decision,” held that 
“a licensee shall not be advocate”— 
that he was not to editorialize on the 
air.? 

During the early ’40s the broadcast- 
ing industry also was experiencing oth- 
er kinds of FCC control. The Supreme 
Court, in upholding regulations which 
curbed the station ownership privileges 
of networks and reduced their control 
over affiliates, asserted that the Com- 
munications Act “does not restrict the 
Commission merely to supervision of 
the traffic,” but “puts upon the Com- 
mission the burden of determining the 
composition of that traffic.”* 


28 FCC 333, 338-40 (1941). 
3 National Broadcasting Co. v. U. S., May 10, 
1943, 
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In 1946 the FCC issued its famous 
“Blue Book”* of public service stand- 
ards for licensees, and broadcasters 
charged that Commission policies 
would lead to program control and 
“censorship.” 

Late in 1947 Audience Surveys, Inc. 
queried a cross-section group of AM 
station managers on their views regard- 
ing editorializing. Eighty-eight percent 
said they felt they should have the 
right to editorialize and 55 percent were 
sure they would editorialize if given a 
chance. Seventy-nine percent of the in- 
terviewees thought editorials would 
boost station prestige.® 

Although the Mayflower dictum was 
never questioned through the courts, 
the industry made known its dissatisfac- 
tion and in 1948 lengthy FCC hearings 
were held “to determine whether the 
expression of editorial opinions by 
broadcast station licensees is consistent 
with their obligations to operate their 
stations in the public interest.”* 

Forty-nine witnesses appeared before 
the Commission and 21 written state- 
ments were placed on record. Many of 
the opponents of editorializing who 
testified were representatives of trade 
unions and of religious, racial, civil lib- 
erties and other groups outside the in- 
dustry. The strongest defenses of the 
“right” to editorialize came from 
spokesmen for the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the networks. 

Whereas opponents of editorializing 
based their arguments largely on what 
they regarded as the “one-trackness” of 


*FCC, “Public Service Responsibilities of 


Broadcast Licensees” (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946). For NAB re- 
» see Justin Miller’s “The Blue Book: An 


sponse 
Analysis” (Washington: National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1947). 

5 “Editorializing . . .”” Broadcasting, 33:15, 71 
(Dec. 22, 1947); 34:22, 78 (Jan. 12, 1948). 


* FCC, “Report of the Commission in the Mat- 
Broadcast 


ter of Edit 


Docket No. 8516 (tne 2 1949). 
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the industry—the feeling that the con- 
tent of the opinions expressed by broad- 
casters would have a sameness and con- 
servatism that would not be representa- 
tive of the divergent beliefs of the 
people—industry men argued that their 
freedom to speak should not and could 
not legally be hamstrung merely be- 
cause of what they might intend to say. 

Broadcasters who called for a rever- 
sal of the Mayflower decision also de- 
clared that the old argument of “scarci- 
ty” no longer applied, in view of the 
large number of channels made avail- 
able by FM and other technical devel- 
opments. Although industry testimony 
generally was built around the theme 
that government regulation of radio 
should be kept to a minimum to pre- 
clude what in effect would be censor- 
ship, it was also argued that the medium 
could not reach its full stature as a 
means of public discussion if editorials 
were forbidden. 

In June 1949 the FCC issued a re- 
interpretation of the Mayflower ruling 
which provided that the licensee could 
broadcast his own views on controver- 
sial questions if he made ample affirma- 
tive efforts to provide opportunity for 
presentation of conflicting viewpoints. 
The report stressed the view that the 
question of editorializing was just one 
facet of the over-all problem of fair 
treatment of controversial issues.” 

The decision was adopted by a 4-1 
vote of the five participating commis- 
sioners. The dissenter was Frieda B. 
Hennock, who declared in a separate 
statement that “lack of policing meth- 
ods” made the standard of fairness “vir- 
tually impossible of enforcement.” 

Separate statements also were issued 
by Commissioner Robert F. Jones, who 
called for open repudiation of the orig- 
inal Mayflower ruling and charged that 


* Ibid, 
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the “fairness” criterion smacked of 


prior restraint, and Commissioner E. M. 
Webster, who argued that the broad- 
caster would still be in a quandary as to 
what he might and might not legally do. 


Y@ INDUSTRY LEADERS GREETED THE 
FCC decision enthusiastically. CBS 
board chairman William S. Paley called 
the FCC action “a great forward step” 
and announced that Columbia would 
broadcast editorials in its own name 
“from time to time.” (CBS has not, 
however, made a practice of airing edi- 
torials.) Justin Miller, NAB president, 
put the ruling in a class with the Zenger 
case.® 


A Broadcasting editorial hailed the 
ruling as “the first skirmish in that war 
that must establish radio’s right to be 
wrong or unfair.”® Such freedom, many 
broadcasters feel, is obligatory under 
the First Amendment.?° 


Some radio men took the 1949 FCC 
report as a sanction of policies already 
in effect. WOR commentator Lyle Van 
remarked wryly: “WOR has continu- 
ally . . . [expressed] its own editorial 
viewpoints. . . . We will continue, 
only now with the blessing of the 
FCC,” 


A year earlier Bob Eastman, news 
director of KOMA, Oklahoma City, 
had remarked to a radio conference: 
' “We've been editorializing for years 
. when we select our stories and the 
facts for the stories.” 1? 
This same attitude was reflected in 
some of the replies received in the sur- 
vey Professor Charnley and the author 


8 Newsweek, 33:51 (June 13, 1949); Time, 53: 
53 (June 13, 1949) 


°“Btaoin Shrdlu,” Broadcasting, 36:48 (June 


11 Newsweek, loc. cit. 


2 “Grass Roots . . .” Editor & Publisher, 81: 
68 (March 6, 1948). 
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conducted. The news director of a sta- 
tion in Kansas wrote: 

No man can report the news without 
some editorial comment creeping in. 
. . . I feel that I have always editorial- 
ized to some extent and have allowed it 
in news departments over which I have 
had contro 
Another respondent said his stations 

had been broadcasting editorials—as 
such—since 1946, three years prior to 
the FCC’s “second ruling.” 

Of the 35 respondents** to the ques- 
tionnaire, 28 answered “No” to the 
question, “Has your station broadcast 
any editorials of its own origin since 
mid-1949?” : 

Some of the negative answers were 
accompanied by mildly apologetic com- 
ments. Wrote one news director: 

is a comparatively new sta- 
tion—going on its third year. It is our 
hope to take advantage of the right and 
the responsibility to editorialize once 
the newsroom is fully established. 

More typical of the “No’s,” however, 
was this comment by the news editor of 
a Midwest clear-channel station: 

We feel that the right to editorialize 
is a precious right to be defended but to 
be employed sparingly. . . . We are 
convinced the public is confident in 
. . . YFadio news [because of] the reso- 
lute refusal of most American radio sta- 
tions to dilute news broadcasts with edi- 
torial comment. 

Another respondent called impartial- 
ity radio’s “greatest asset.” 

One Indiana news director explained 
his station’s reluctance to editorialize by 
asserting that “a completely impartial 
effect . . . increases the faith of the 
listener in our straight news coverage, 
since [listeners] believe local papers re- 
flect opinion too much in their news 
columns.” 


%The 35 lies came from stations in 17 


states oo So rs 
areas. Network and non-network, high low- 
power stations were included. 
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Seven news directors reported that 
their stations had broadcast editorials 
since mid-1949. Of these, three had be- 
gun the practice before August 1949, 
two had started airing editorials in the 
first half of 1950, and one each had be- 
gun the broadcasts in the latter half of 
1950 and the first six months of 1951. 

Although all seven news directors 
said they did the editorial writing them- 
selves, three added that their work was 
cleared for policy with station manage- 
ment. 

Only one respondent reported that 
the practice of broadcasting editorials— 
once begun—had been dropped. The 
change—which appeared to be tempo- 
rary—was attributed to a personnel 
shift involving the staff member who 
prepared the editorials. 

Two stations said that local and state 
government and politics took prece- 
dence over national and international 
affairs in their editorials, but three news 
directors of high-power stations (one of 
them a clear-channel, network outlet) 
said their wide geographical coverage 
made it necessary for them to concen- 
trate on the latter two fields. 

(One clear-channel station which 
does not broadcast editorials explained 
that it demurred because “our. . . 
signal would make it almost impossible 
to editorialize on the purely local plane 
which seemed to be the most effective 
way this right has been invoked.”) 


Y@ THE STUDY PRODUCED FOUR CASE 
histories of “successful” editorial cam- 
paigns. 

One 50-kilowatt station in the South 
told of a “non-political” editorial drive 
for reduced cabin rental rates at state 
parks. In two editorials the state park 
director was “bluntly accused of goug- 
ing.” He was granted time to reply, but 
a 10 to 25 percent reduction in rents 
was obtained. 
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Another broadcaster told of a cam- 
paign—through one-minute “spot” edi- 
torials—to influence local balloting on 
daylight saving time. “There was one 
complaint to the FCC, [but] editorials 
will be carried again if desirable.” 

A series of four vigorous editorials 
by a Midwestern station reportedly put 
an end to city council “favoritism” in 
granting off-sale liquor licenses. 

In the Pacific northwest, one station 
was broadcasting a regular weekly 
opinion program in mid-1951 dealing 
with such local issues as pinball ma- 
chine ordinances and the desirability of 
parking meters, and veering occasion- 
ally into national politics and foreign 
policy. 

Occasional examples of expression of 
editorial opinion by radio stations are 
reported in trade journals, but the in- 
stances are notable for their scarcity. 
One such editorial campaign was that 
waged early in 1950 by WHLI, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., for installation of a railroad 
safety device following a train wreck. 
Action by the state public service com- 
mission was elicited, the station said, by 
letters listeners wrote after hearing the 
broadcasts. 

Since its 1949 report, the FCC has 
made additional statements to broad- 
casters regarding its interpretation. In 
at least two of these the Commission 
restated its point that the licensee must 
“affirmatively” seek to present diverse 
viewpoints on questions on which he 
comments. 

WLIB, New York, received a letter 
from the FCC in April 1950, after car- 
rying a series of broadcasts favoring a 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion. The station erred, the letter said, 
in not taking “affirmative steps to seek 
out and present” differing viewpoints. 


“4 “Radio _ Editorials,” 


Broadcasting, 
(March 20, 1950). 


38:81 
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The Commission asked for a statement 
of WLIB’s “future policies.” * 

In August 1950 the FCC dismissed a 
complaint by John J. Dempsey, former 
New Mexico governor, against KOB, 
Albuquerque, with an admonition to 
owner T. M. Pepperday to reappraise 
the station’s policies in the light of the 
duty to “seek out, aid and encourage 
broadcasts of opposing views.” 

Dating back to 1946, Dempsey’s 
complaint accused KOB of broadcast- 
ing “false, defamatory and scurrilous” 
charges against Dempsey and other 
state officials. The Commission was 
asked to investigate Pepperday and ter- 
minate KOB’s license. 

Dempsey moved to withdraw his com- 
plaint early in 1949, in view of Pepper- 
day’s ill health, but KOB had mean- 
while asserted that a newspaperman was 
instigator as well as broadcaster of the 
programs in question, and that time had 
been available for replies to his allega- 
tions.?¢ 


Y@ ANOTHER STATION WHICH FOUND IT- 
self reminded in 1950 of the wording 
of the 1949 report was WWJ, Detroit, 
which came into ill favor with the FCC 
after it refused time to the UAW-CIO 
for a broadcast concerning a labor dis- 
pute. The station gave as its reason the 
fact that Chrysler, the other party to 
the disagreement, had refused to partic- 
ipate, but the FCC pointed to the con- 
tention, in its 1949 report, that it would 
not be fair for one side in a controver- 
sial question to be able to exercise a 
veto by declining to broadcast its views. 


45 “Mayflower Decision Interpreted,” Broad- 
casting, 38:4 (April 17, 1950); “Mayflower Re- 
ply,” Broadcasting, 38:29 (May 1, 1950). 

18 “Editorializing,” Broadcasting, 39:43 (Aug. 
28, 1950). 
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WWYI’s general manager, Harry Ban- 
nister, told the FCC that although he 
would grant the time, he was doing so 
only because the Commission had indi- 
cated this was what it wanted done. 
Bannister, who accused the FCC of try- 
ing to “mastermind by remote control,” 
charged that his station had been cen- 
sured merely for trying to be fair.** 

So, although the broadcaster may 
now editorialize with “fairness,” the 
FCC’s 1949 decision and its subsequent 
interpretation make it clear that “fair- 
ness” is to be attained not just by let- 
ting all parties to a controversy have air 
time, but by “affirmative”—positive, 
even aggressive—efforts to get all par- 
ties on the air. This is more than most 
radio stations have appeared willing to 
offer. 

Moreover, it seems significant that so 
high a percentage of the stations whose 
attitudes are reported in this article 
have not broadcast editorials. These sta- 
tions were selected for questioning be- 
cause they are leaders in news broad- 
casting—stations with full-fledged news 
departments, stations with management 
enough interested in the news operation 
to have news directors. Presumably 
such stations would be the ones most 
likely to think it important to furnish 
listeners with at least a minimum of 
opinion leadership. 

Since the sample is small, the infer- 
ence that even these stations wish to 
avoid the onus of editorializing may be 
hasty. Certainly the results indicate that 
there would be value in a larger quanti- 
tative and qualitative study of just what 
American broadcasters are doing with 
the right to editorialize—and why. 


17 “Bannister Hits FCC Policy,” Broadcasting, 
38:28, 84 (May 15, 1950). 





“We must never forget that the free press is a public right, not a private 
one.” —JOHN COWLES, president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
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California's Retraction Statute: 
License to Libel? 


BY THOMAS M. NEWELL 
AND ALBERT PICKERELL 


Two Californians analyze their state’s “drastic” retraction law 
and ask whether it is really sound legislation. Mr. Newell is assis- 
tant professor of journalism at Stanford University, as was Mr. 
Pickerell before joining the journalism faculty of the University 
of California. Both are former newspaper men. 





VP IN A FIVE-TO-TWO DECISION, THE 
California Supreme Court has upheld a 
statute which limits the plaintiff in a 
libel action against a newspaper, where 
the paper has published an adequate 
correction, to the recovery of damages 
he can prove he actually suffered.* This 
means that, in California, a correction 
will bar not only punitive damages but 
also general damages for presumed in- 
jury to the reputation of the plaintiff.” 
Most striking, it is not necessary for the 
newspaper to prove that the libel was 
an honest error printed without actual 
malice. Nor does it make any difference 


ototed 


1 Werner v. Southern California A 
Newspapers, 216 P. 2d 825 (1950). The statute, 
Section 48a of the California Civil Code (as 





damages in libel actions need clarification: 

General damages: Those presumed to arise 
from the publication of a libel. They are award- 
ed for loss of reputation. 

Special damages: Those arising from a pecuni- 
ary loss directly traceable to the libel, e.g., the 
loss of a job or a sale. The burden of is on 
the plaintiff. Often called “actual” 

Punitive damages: Those awarded to punish a 
defendant for malicious or extremely careless 
publication of a libel. Often called “exemplary” 


Actual damages: Either special damages, or 
special and general damages together. 

Compensatory damages: All non-punitive dam- 
ages. 
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that the plaintiff may be in a position to 
show that the libel was published mali- 
ciously; the motives of the publisher, or 
the care exercised by him, have no 
bearing on the effectiveness of the cor- 
rection as a bar to general and punitive 
damages. 

General damages are usually the most 
costly. And indications are the Califor- 
nia statute—the most thorough protec- 
tion available to newspapers against 
such damages—will serve as an inspira- 
tion to publisher groups throughout the 
country in pushing for enactment of 
similar legislation.* 

More than 20 states have, or once 
had, retraction statutes of one sort or 
another.* Chafee has usefully divided 
these statutes into two classes according 
to the degree to which they limit the 
right of the defamed person to recover 
damages.°® 

In the first class are the “mild” stat- 
utes—those which provide (or have 


8 New retraction laws have already been pro- 
land. 


1945, the term “correction” was substituted for 
“retraction.” 


5 Zechariah Chafee Jr., Government and Mass 


Communications (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947), I, 163 ff. 
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been judicially interpreted to provide) 
that a retraction merely cuts off puni- 
tive damages if the publisher can show 
that the libel was printed in good faith, 
i.e., without actual malice. Under such 
statutes, the plaintiff is still free to re- 
cover general and special damages, al- 
though the retraction may move the 
jury to award reduced general damages. 
In the second class are the “drastic” 
statutes—those which, like California’s, 
make the retractor of a newspaper defa- 
mation liable only for those special 
damages the plaintiff can prove he actu- 
ally suffered. The retraction is presumed 
to provide adequate redress for any 
general loss of esteem that may have 
resulted from the original defamation. 


“Mild” statutes do little more than 
reaffirm the common law, which has 
long provided that a retraction may be 
introduced as evidence in mitigation of 
damages. The “drastic” statutes, how- 
ever, deprive the plaintiff of a common 
law remedy, and it is over these that the 
controversy exists. 

In simplest terms, the problem in- 
volves the balancing of two conflicting 
points of view. The first (and classic) 
view is widely held by the legal profes- 
sion; the second is popular with news- 
paper publishers: 


1, Every person has a right to his 
reputation, a stake in his good name. 
This right has been held analogous to a 
person’s “property” right. If he is false- 
ly defamed, he has a right to recover 
general damages for injury to his repu- 
tation, special damages for any pecuni- 
ary losses incurred as a result of the 
libel, and, as a matter of public policy, 
punitive damages if he can show that 
the publication was motivated by actual 
ill-will or was the result of extreme 
carelessness and wanton disregard for 
the rights of others. His right of action 
has also been held to be a form of 
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“property.” So far as the right to re- 
cover general and special damages is 
concerned, it does not matter whether 
the libel was intentional or not; a wrong 
has been done and the injured party is 
entitled to redress. Retraction does not 
constitute an adequate substitute for 
general damages since it does not pro- 
vide for a judicial hearing, and there is 
no assurance that those who saw the 
original libel will also see the retrac- 
tion. Inadvertent libel is one of the risks 
of publishing, and the publisher should 
take the consequences for it; libel in- 
surance is available to protect him from 
catastrophic losses. It is in the public 
interest that the good reputations of in- 
dividuals be protected, and that the dis- 
seminators of news be held strictly re- 
sponsible for defamatory inaccuracies; 
general damages serve an admonitory 
function. 

2. The public interest is served by 
the rapid and unrestricted flow of time- 
ly information. Newspapers and radio 
stations are media of high-speed mass 
communication. It is inevitable that 
from time to time inadvertent errors 
will be published because (a) these 
media operate under extreme pressure 
of time; (b) they are necessarily de- 
pendent on other persons and on news 
agencies to supply them with news of 
events occurring in distant places, and 
it is virtually impossible for them to 
check the facts for themselves;* and 
(c) the complex and often highly tech- 
nical nature of modern news, news of 
legal affairs included, makes strict ac- 
curacy extremely difficult." When news- 

*See Layne v. Tribune Co., 
(1933). The court held that a ne is not 
liable for the publication of a false defamatory 
story from a reliable source such as a 
press association, unless there was negligence on 

the paper. A number of other states 
doctrine. Cf. Carey v. Hearst 
Publications, 143 P. 2d 857 (1943). 
‘In this connection, see Justice Rutledge’s 


ion in Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U. S. 331 
(1946). 


108 Fla. 177 
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papers and radio stations are made to 
suffer heavy losses as a result of inad- 
vertent errors, they grow reluctant to 
transmit rapidly certain types of news, 
especially legal and controversial polit- 
ical news. The public interest suffers as 
a result of this reluctance. It is not fair 
that disseminators of news, serving as 
they do a public need, should be made 
victims of the “libel racket,” whereby 
unscrupulous or unduly sensitive per- 
sons take advantage of inadvertent er- 
rors to sue for excessively large dam- 
ages. A retraction is a more appropriate 
remedy than a money award because it 
goes further to restore the injured 
party’s reputation and without the need 
for embarrassing legal action. Finally, 
retraction statutes encourage the volun- 
tary correction of errors. 


In recent years there has been a 
growing acceptance of this second view. 
Many states have passed statutes de- 
signed to lessen the liability of newspa- 
pers for inadvertent libel, when a full 
and unequivocal retraction is published. 
But the important point here is that the 
California statute limits recovery to 
special damages in any case where 
there has been a retraction—regardless 
of the cause or circumstances involved 
in publication of the libel. 

The form and fate of retraction stat- 
utes in other jurisdictions show how 
much farther the California law goes in 
affording protection to newspapers and 
radio stations. 

The only other “drastic” statute to 
pass judicial review unscathed is Min- 
nesota’s.* But this law contains a “good 
faith” clause, with the burden of proof 
on the defendant. And “good faith” has 
been judicially interpreted in Minnesota 
to mean an absence of negligence as 


* Minnesota Statutes (Henderson, 1945), Sec. 
548.06. 
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well as an absence of actual malice.° 

Similar statutes in Kansas and Michi- 
gan were held unconstitutional, and the 
Ohio statute is probably invalid.*° 

A number of states have limited re- 
covery in event of retraction to “actual” 
damages. Generally, in such states the 
term “actual” has been judicially inter- 
preted to mean “non-punitive” dam- 
ages, i.e., to include both general and 
special damages."* Thus, interpreted, 
these statutes are not “drastic” but 
“mild.” 


But the element that appears com- 
mon to retraction statutes other than 
California’s is the proviso that the de- 
fendant must show he acted without 
malice if he is to avoid liability for gen- 
eral damages. The California statute 
does not have any such “good faith” 
provision. 


WV SECTION 48A OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Civil Code** operates as follows: 


* Allen v. Pioneer Press, 40 Minn. 177, 41 N. 
W. 936 (1889); Thorson v. Albert Lea Publish- 
ing Co., 251 N. W. 177 (1933). 

1° Hanson v. Krehbiel, 68 Kans. 670 (1904); 
Park vy. Detroit Free Press, 72 Mich. 560 (1888); 
Byers v. Meridian Printing Co., 84 Ohio 408 
(1911). 

11 Ellis v. Brockton Publishing Co., 198 Mass. 
538 (1908); Osborn v. Leach, 135 N. C. 628 
(1904). 

%2See Morris, “Inadvertent Newspaper Libel 
and Retraction,” 332 Illinois Law Review 36 
(1937) and Donnelly, “Law of Defamation — 

for Reform,” 33 Minnesota Law Re- 

view 616 (1949). 
13“1, In any action for damages for the pub- 
, or of a sian- 
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1. Within 20 days after the plaintiff 
learns of the publication or broadcast of 
the statements he believes to be libelous 
or slanderous, he must serve upon the 
publisher or the broadcaster a written 
notice demanding a correction. 

2. If the correction is published or 
broadcast, in substantially as conspicu- 
ous a manner as were the statements 
said to be libelous, within three weeks 
after the service of the demand, then 
the plaintiff may recover no more than 
special damages. 

3. If the correction is not published 
or broadcast as specified, then the plain- 
tiff may recover general, special and, if 
he can prove actual malice, exemplary 
damages. 


within three weeks after such service plaintiff, if 
he pleads and proves such notice, demand, and 
failure to correct, and if his cause of action be 
maintained, may recover general, special and ex- 
emplary damages; provided that no exemplary 
damages may be recovered unless the plaintiff 
shall prove that defendant made the publication 
or broadcast with actual malice and then only in 
the discretion of the court or jury, and actual 
malice shall not be inferred or presumed from 
the publication or broadcast. 

“3. A correction published or broadcast in 
substantially as conspicuous a manner in said 
newspaper or on said broadcasting station as the 
statements claimed in the complaint to be libel- 
ous, prior to the receipt of a demand therefore, 
shall be of the same force and effect as though 
such correction had been published or broadcast 
within three weeks after a demand therefore. 

“4. As used herein, the terms ‘general dam- 
ages,’ ‘special damages,’ ‘exemplary damages,’ and 
‘actual malice,’ are defined as follows: 

“(a) ‘General damages’ are damages for loss 
of reputation, shame, mortification and hurt feel- 
ings; 

tb) ‘Special damages’ are all damages which 
plaintiff alleges and proves that he has suffered 
in respect to his property, business, trade, pro- 
fession or occupation, including such amounts of 
money as the plaintiff alleges and proves he has 
expended as a result of the alleged libel, and no 
other; 

“(c) ‘Exemplary damages’ are damages which 
may in the discretion of the court or jury be re- 
covered in addition to general and special dam- 
ages for the sake of example and by way of 
punishing a defendant who has made the publica- 
tion or broadcast with actual malice; 

“(d) ‘Actual malice’ is that state of mind 

from hatred or ill will toward the plaintiff; 
provided, however, that such state of mind oc- 
casioned by a good faith belief on the part of 
the defendant in the truth of the libelous publi- 
cation or broadcast at the time it is published or 
broadcast shall not constitute actual malice.” 
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4. If an adequate correction is pub- 
lished or broadcast before the receipt of 
a demand for a correction, it has the 
same force as one published within 
three weeks after the receipt of a de- 
mand. 


The original version of Section 48a 
was first introduced in the California 
Legislature in 1929, but it failed to 
pass. Reintroduced in 1931, the bill was 
approved. The statute was amended in 
1945 to cover slander by radio, to in- 
sert a 20-day time limit within which 
the plaintiff must file his written de- 
mand, and to extend the time permit- 
ted for publication of the retraction 
from two to three weeks. Most impor- 
tant, a “good faith” requirement was 
removed.** Whether this last change 
was intentional or inadvertent the legis- 
lative history does not reveal. 

The California Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association journal paid tribute to 
those it said were responsible for the 
passage of the 1931 bill: 


Publishers from all sections of the 
state . . . gave needed help to the offi- 
cers and executives of CNPA and the 
California Press Association working to 
steer the newspaper legislation. 

Correspondents of newspapers cover- 
ing the session helped. 

Lobbyists for varied interests helped. 

And the Senators and Assemblymen 
of the newspaper profession did the 
work.15 


The test of the amended retraction 
statute came in 1949. The Alhambra 
Post-Advocate and the Redondo 
Breeze, newspapers in the Southern 
California Associated Newspapers chain 
(Copley), printed an Associated Press 
dispatch, but in part only. The part 


. “The requirement: “If such retraction be so 
a he [the — may still recover 
such actual, and exemplary damages, un- 
less the defendant shall show that the libelous 
 ggpene pont neghagner to gina ig wean singe 

ice, and under a mistake as to the facts.” 
5 California Publisher, X (July 1931), p. 20. 
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printed stated that Erwin P. Werner, 
former city attorney of the City of Los 
Angeles, had been convicted of bribery 
and grand theft and had been sentenced 
to San Quentin prison. The last para- 
graph of the Associated Press dispatch 
was transmitted as an “add”—an addi- 
tional piece of information to be ap- 
pended to the story. It explained that 
Werner’s conviction had been reversed 
by the District Court of Appeal. It was 
not printed by either paper. 

Werner did not ask for a correction. 
Nevertheless, within a few days after 
the publication of the story, both news- 
papers published full retractions in sub- 
stantially as conspicuous a manner as 
the original story. 

Werner sued the chain for $100,000 
in general damages. He did not seek 
special damages, but did allege actual 
malice on the part of the papers. A de- 
murrer to Werner’s complaint was sus- 
tained on the ground that the plaintiff 
did not allege he had complied with 
Section 48a of the Civil Code, i.e., he 
had not asked for a correction. But the 
plaintiff contended that Section 48a 
was unconstitutional and he declined to 
amend. Judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant newspaper chain was entered. 

Werner appealed, and the District 
Court of Appeal held Section 48a un- 
constitutional. It reversed the judgment 
and directed that the demurrer be over- 
ruled. On appeal, the California Su- 
preme Court declared the statute con- 
stitutional and affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court. 

The case was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
granted certiorari and placed the case 
on the summary docket of the October 
1950 term. However, a few days before 
argument was to be heard, the appel- 
lant withdrew the case.?¢ 
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> THE QUESTIONS CONSIDERED BY THE 
California Supreme Court were these: 

1. Is Section 48a in conflict with 
Article I, Section 9 of the California 
Constitution, which provides: “Every 
citizen may freely speak, write, and 
publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that 
right; and no law shall be passed to re- 
strain or abridge liberty of speech or of 
the press . . .”? (Italics ours.) 17 

2. Is Section 48a invalid under the 
“due process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution? 

3. Similarly, is it invalid under the 
“equal protection” clause of this amend- 
ment? 


With respect to the first question, 
Justice Traynor, in delivering the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court’s majority opin- 
ion, agreed with the defendant’s con- 
tention that the “abuse” clause simply 
means that “the constitutional right of 
free speech does not automatically car- 
ry with it freedom from responsibility 
for such abuses as were recognized by 
the common law or defined by the Leg- 
islature.” The clause does not deprive 
the Legislature of power to change the 
law of defamation as the statutory ex- 
tension of privilege to new situations 
indicates. 

As for the second question, the plain- 
tiff contended that the substitution of a 


note to an article reporting the withdrawal of the 


case: 
“(In Los Angeles, Mr. Werner told Editor & 


Publisher that several newspapers had agreed to 
pay him $15,750 in a settlement pool if he would 
withdraw the appeal. 

“(The publishers are understood to have taken 
the position that the California court’s decision 
contained weaknesses on appeal and they felt 
the present law is more satisf: than 
vision that might result from a 
reversal.)” Editor & Publisher, LXXXIV (Janu- 


ary 6, 1951), p. 7. 

Most state constitutions contain similar 
“abuse” clauses. See Zechariah Chafee Jr., Free 
Speech in the United States (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1946), p. 5, n. 2. 


Te- 
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retraction for the right to recover gen- 
eral damages amounts to a deprivation 
of “property” without the “due process” 
safeguard of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

But the California court held there 
are at least two grounds upon which 
the Legislature might reasonably make 
such a substitution: (1) To prevent the 
recovery of excessively large damages 
for presumed injury to a person’s repu- 
tation; (2) to facilitate, in the public 
interest, the dissemination of news. 

At common law, general damages 
are presumed to arise from the mere 
publication of a libel; there is no need 
for the plaintiff to demonstrate that his 
reputation was actually lowered. Said 
the California court: “The Legislature 
could reasonably conclude that recov- 
ery of general damages without proof 
of injury constitutes an evil.” The court 
noted that the Legislature has the pow- 
er to establish new rights, prescribe 
means by which rights may be exer- 
cised, and to abolish old rights—pro- 
vided such legislation is not in conflict 
with constitutional guarantees. 

With reference to the public’s stake 
in ready access to timely information, 
the plaintiff argued that there is no pub- 
lic interest in the dissemination of false- 
hoods, and that the real need is not for 
special privileges for newspapers and 
radio stations but rather for the enforce- 
ment of full responsibility as a check 
upon careless reporting. 

The court conceded that there is 
force in these contentions. However, in 
considering this type of statute, courts 
normally recognize the general rule that 
presumes the constitutionality of legis- 
lative acts. They do not substitute their 
judgment for that of the legislature in 
deciding whether a statute is “neces- 
sary” or in the “public interest.” What 
the courts look to is whether the legis- 
lation is unreasonable and/or arbitrary. 
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The third major question involves 
that clause in the Fourteenth Amiend- 
ment which provides that no state shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 

This is a problem in classification. Is 
it unreasonable and/or arbitrary for the 
Legislature to single out newspapers and 
radio stations and afford to them immu- 
nities in libel actions which are not 
granted to others—such as producers of 
magazines, books and motion pictures, 
for example? The court thought not. 

The plaintiff argued that if the pur- 
pose of the statute is to eliminate exces- 
sive general damages, then it is too nar- 
row in that it provides protection for 
newspapers and radio stations but not 
for others. And, if the statute is de- 
signed to stimulate the free dissemina- 
tion of news, then it is too broad be- 
cause it affords protection to those who 
may maliciously spread deliberate lies, 
as well as to those who may in good 
faith inadvertently disseminate false 
defamatory matter. 

So far as the first point is concerned, 
the court held that the Legislature could 
reasonably conclude that defamation 
suits against newspapers and radio sta- 
tions involve the most serious danger of 
excessive damages. There are, of course, 
real grounds (and pressure of time is 
the main one) for differentiating be- 
tween newspapers and radio stations as 
one class, and individuals and other 
media as another. 


V> THE MOST STRIKING PART OF THE 
majority decision in the Werner case 
has to do with the protection which 
Section 48a affords to persons who may 
maliciously and deliberately publish 
false defamatory material in a newspa- 
per or over the air. 
The court said: 
Section 48a may also be sustained 
under the equal protection clause on the 
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theory that its purpose is to encourage 
the dissemination of news. Although it 
extends its protection to those who may 
deliberately and maliciously disseminate 
libels, the Legislature could reasonably 
conclude it was necessary to go so far 
effectively to protect those who in good 
faith and without malice inadvertently 
publish defamatory matter. 


Up to this final point, the decision in 
the Werner case would seem to stand on 
well-established constitutional _princi- 
ples. But the court explicitly recognizes 
that the California retraction statute ex- 
tends protection to newspapers and ra- 
dio stations that may willfully, know- 
ingly and maliciously malign innocent 
persons. And still it holds that “the Leg- 
islature could reasonably conclude that 
it was necessary to go so far . . .” 


The central problem, then, is this: 
Could the Legislature reasonably reach 
such a conclusion? 


To appreciate just how far the Cali- 
fornia statute goes, imagine the follow- 
ing (a modification of an illustration 
used by Justice Carter in his dissent in 
the Werner case) : 


The day before an election an eve- 
ning paper publishes a story which im- 
pugns the honesty of one of the candi- 
dates for mayor. The story is false, and 
the newspaper knows it. But it is eager 
to print the story because it is strongly 
opposed to the election of the defamed 
candidate. The candidate is defeated. 
The day after the election the paper 
publishes a full cor-ection. But what re- 
course has the defeated candidate for a 
libel which perhaps ruined his entire 
career? Can he show an actual pecuni- 
ary loss directly traceable to the libel? 
It is highly doubtful; he cannot prove 
the libel caused him to lose the election. 
Is the retraction an adequate substitute 
for general damages in this case? Has 
the newspaper been properly penalized 
for its reprehensible act? 
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The majority in the Werner decision 
recognizes that hardships may result 
from the operation of the California re- 
traction statute. But the court’s position 
is that the Legislature could “reasonably 
conclude” that it was necessary, in or- 
der to provide effective protection for 
those who libel inadvertently, to extend 
protection to those who libel malicious- 
ly. 

So far as we can see, there is nothing 
in past experience to justify such a con- 
clusion. What evidence is there that an 
“absence-of-malice” requirement would 
significantly reduce the effectiveness of 
the statute in eliminating unwarranted 
recoveries of general damages, or in fa- 
cilitating the free flow of accurate 
news? 


It is true, of course, that the presence 
or absence of “good faith” on the part 
of the retractor would be something for 
the jury to determine, and in actual 
practice this might lead to difficulties; 


the problems associated with making a 
fair assessment of an individual’s mo- 
tives or intentions are manifest. But 
these probable difficulties are not of 
much weight when balanced against 
that part of the workings of the existing 
statute which could permit deliberate 
and malicious ruination of an innocent 
person’s reputation by newspapers or 
radio stations. 

The point can be made that a retrac- 
tion itself establishes a strong presump- 
tion against malice on the part of the 
publisher of the libel, and that the mat- 
ter of “good faith” might best be han- 
dled by placing the burden of proof of 
malice on the plaintiff. For practical 
reasons, we do not find this argument 
persuasive. ; 

The publisher-retractor of a newspa- 
per libel has intimate inside knowiedge 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
publication of the defamation. Where 
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he is truly not culpable, he should be 
able to demonstrate satisfactorily his 
good faith. 

The injured party, on the other hand, 
is ordinarily not privy to the line of 
events which led to the publication of 
the offending article. Where he believes 
the libel to be a malicious one, he is apt 
to be handicapped when it comes to 
mustering evidence, particularly extrin- 
sic evidence, of malice. This becomes 
particularly important if, as we shall 
suggest presently, the concept of “good 
faith” is taken to mean an absence of 
carelessness as well as an absence of 
actual ill-will. 

The point is, the statute provides spe- 
cial protection for the publisher of a re- 
tracted newspaper libel. It does not 
seem impracticable for one who enjoys 
this protection—granted that it exists as 
a matter of public interest—to demon- 
strate that he was not motivated by ill- 
will when he published the defamatory 
matter. 


Y> THIS CRITIQUE OF THE WERNER 
decision has been focused on the pro- 
tection that the California statute af- 
fords to newspapers and radio stations 
which may maliciously and deliberately 
spread false defamatory matter. It 
would also seem that the court might 
well hold “unreasonable” a retraction 
statute that fails to require the retractor 
to show that the libel was published not 
only without actual ill-will but after the 
exercise of reasonable care. 


Minnesota’s law, for example, pro- 
vides that, even though a retraction be 
published, the plaintiff may still recover 
general damages, unless the defendant 
can prove that he published the libel in 
good faith as the result of an honest er- 
ror.?* It should be noted here that the 


% The original version of the California statute 
contained a similar provision. Supra, n. 14. 
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burden of proof of good faith is on the 
defendant. 

In sustaining this statute, Judge 
Mitchell defined “good faith” as fol- 
lows: 


Good faith requires proper consider- 
ation for the character and reputation of 
the person whose character is likely to 
be injuriously affected by the publica- 
tion. It requires of the publisher that he 
exercise the care and vigilance of a pru- 
dent and conscientious man, wielding as 
he does the great power of the public 
press. There must be an absence, not 
only of all improper motives, but of 
negligence on his part. It is his duty to 
take all reasonable precautions to verify 
the truth of injurious publications 
against others.2® 
This definition of “good faith” seems 

sound. Carelessness in handling defama- 
tory matter can indicate a malicious 
lack of concern for the rights and sensi- 
bilities of others. General damages 
serve an admonitory function and they 
should be permitted to operate as a 
check against negligence. 

It is not the implication of this article 
that California editors—basking in their 
“special privilege”—will rush into print 
with a rash of intentional and malicious 
defamations. But California has recent- 
ly had a spate of small “rumor-monger- 
ing” scandal sheets, which border at 
times on the low ebb of editorial irre- 
sponsibility that provoked Minnesota to 
pass the restrictions declared invalid in 
Near v. Minnesota.”° To reduce the lia- 
bility of the irresponsible editor would 
seem to be inviting a situation that 
could easily end in greater burdens and 
restrictions on the responsible one. 

Of course, it is entirely understand- 
able and reasonable that newspaper 
publishers and radio station owners 
want protection from libel racketeers. 
Perhaps libel and slander insurance of- 


%” Allen v. Pioneer Press, supra, n. 9, 119. 
283 U. S. 697 (1931). 
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fers a partial solution to the problem. 
It is relatively inexpensive because it is 
specifically designed to protect newspa- 
pers and radio stations against cata- 
strophic losses, the sort which make the 
“libel hazard” so menacing.** 


21Qne firm, Employers Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City, offers an “excess” policy, 
whereby the assured pays damages up to a cer- 
tain amount, and the insurer pays damages in 
excess of that amount. For example, under one 
plan a daily newspaper of approximately 5,000 
circulation can take out insurance against libel 
damages of $25,000 in excess of $1,000 for ap- 
proximately $130 a year. 
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It is our feeling that a retraction stat- 
ute requiring proof by the publisher of 
an absence of actual malice and negli- 
gence, as the Minnesota law does, pro- 
vides reasonable protection for the pub- 
lisher. At the same time, it takes cog- 
nizance of the libeled party’s right to 
redress for deliberate or careless defa- 
mation, and of the public interest in 
fair and accurate reporting. California’s 
statute, as it now stands, seems unrea- 
sonable in a constitutional sense and un- 
fair in a practical sense. 





"FROM MY NOTE-BOOK" 


“On a small scale, The News has been experimenting with a school of 
journalism. The experiment has been entirely practical and so far success- 
ful. Students of our public schools have been set to reporting sermons, 
meetings, and even to the menial task of writing personals and locals. It is 
surprising what skill has been attained in recording accurate condensations 
of a public discourse. This is not so easy as it would seem. A shortened 
account of flowing speech is apt to have abrupt breaks, obscure passages, 
and illogical conclusions. All this is to be avoided. The thought must be 
boiled down, the points made must be retained, and clothed with just 
enough rhetoric built up around them that they do not stick out too naked- 
ly. Violence must not be done the thought, word, or spirit of the speaker. 
A report may allow the orator to appear foolish or wise. The report is a 
mask which the writer for the press throws over the speaker, and in that 
mask, good or bad, he goes before the reader. Probably few of our sage 
and dignified pulpit orators thought they were appearing to our circle of 
readers, interpreted by the brain and tho’t of some school-girl. Yet, it has 
been even so. 

“Our school of journalism gives young people a glimpse at the responsi- 
bilities of newspaper work. Their work so far is but one phase of an editor’s 
tasks and cares. We are encouraged to think the training of the better edu- 
cated young women for journalistic work cannot but have a salutary effect. 
It not only opens a field for woman to labor in, but it elevates the profes- 
sion by placing it in the hands of trained workers. There has been too much 
of the picked-up tramp element at work on the country newspaper. Anyone 
has been thought good enough and well equipped enough to assume control 
of a rural weekly. Purity of motive and character and intelligence have 
counted for even less than spelling, grammar and logic. Not so with The 
News School of Journalism!”—From the McGregor News, McGregor, 
Iowa, May 9, 1889. Submitted by Gordon A. Sabine, University of Oregon. 














JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Journalism Accrediting 
At the End of Five Years 


BY NORVAL NEIL LUXON 


The Accrediting Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism has received 66 applications, made 50 visita- 
tions and accredited 40 schools. Dr. Luxon, who gave this report 
to AE], is assistant to the president at Ohio State University. He 
has been chairman of the committee since its inception. 





@ UNDER THE ACCREDITING PROGRAM 
of the American Council on Education 
for Journalism, authorized in 1945 by 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and put 
into operation in January 1946 with the 
election of four educator members of 
the Accrediting Committee at the 25th 
convention of AASDJ, data from 66 
schools applying for accreditation have 
been examined by the committee to 
date. 

Fifty institutions have been visited, of 
which 40 are now on the accredited list 
and eligible for membership in the As- 
sociation of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, lineal de- 
scendant of the old American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, founded in 1917. (Paren- 
thetically, 41 schools have been accred- 
ited, but the total has been reduced by 
one by the desire of the School of Jour- 
nalism and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin to be regarded as a unit, 
rather than as separate entities.) 

I have been asked to review briefly 
the activities of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the ACEJ and to outline the 
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principles and the policies which guide 
committee members in arriving at their 
decisions. 

The Statement of Policy, published 
July 1, 1948 and reprinted July 1, 1950 
is the bible of the Accrediting Commit- 
tee. The ACEJ has distributed these 
pamphlets to every daily newspaper and 
to each school or department of jour- 
nalism in the country. If any one pres- 
ent would like to have a copy, either 
Fredrick S. Siebert, University of Illi- 
nois, or my Office at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be glad to mail one to you 
on request. 


EACH SCHOOL SETS ITS OBJECTIVE 


I shall not take time to state the pur- 
poses of accrediting which are well set 
out in seven short paragraphs in the 
pamphlet. I should like, however, to 
read the first paragraph under the head- 
ing “Bases of Accrediting.” 

A school or department will be judged 
for accreditation on the basis of the ob- 
jective of the institution of which it is a 
part. Wide variations will appear in pro- 
grams and in objectives. The objective of 

artment in a small tradi- 


tional arts college may be far removed 
toca that Of Gas ta a ats state Waleer- 
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sity or a well-endowed private institu- 

tion. 

In other words, if a school has as its 
objective the training of weekly and 
small-city daily mewspapermen and 
women, the committee will examine 
that school and attempt to determine 
how well it is preparing its students for 
work on small newspapers and how well 
its graduates are performing on such 
newspapers. 

If, however, a school establishes cur- 
ricula in several fields of communica- 
tion and advertises these curricula in its 
official bulletins, the committee exam- 
ines carefully the courses in each of the 
curricula and attempts to determine ex- 
actly what differentiates one curriculum 
from another and to what extent the 
courses in each provide adequate prep- 
aration for a graduate entering that par- 
ticular field. 


The committee never dictates the 
content or the description of a course or 
a curriculum. A check of the 14 differ- 
ent sequences in accredited schools will 
attest to the accuracy of the first sen- 
tence under the heading “Institutional 
Individuality” which reads: “The Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journal- 
ism expressly denies any desire to stand- 
ardize schools and departments of jour- 
nalism.” 


And permit me to quote the final sen- 
tence of this section in the Statement of 
Policy: 


The stated objective of the school or 
department is given proper consideration 
in determining if that school or depart- 
ment is fulfilling the function it has as- 
sumed for itself. 


I repeat what I said to the AASDJ at 
Minneapolis in August 1949, and I 
quote: 


. . . there is no standardization and 
no danger of standardization of profes- 
sional education for journalism under 
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the aegis of the ACEJ and its Accredit- 
ing Committee. 


BACKGROUND OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


It may be of interest to you to take a 
look at the make-up of the Accrediting 
Committee which studies applications 
for accreditation, chooses the visitation 
committees and arrives at its decisions 
after carefully examining and studying 
in detail the reports of the visitation 
committees. 

In 1951, the three newspaper mem- 
bers are the editor of a morning news- 
paper in Connecticut, the editor of an 
afternoon newspaper in Ohio’s largest 
city and the vice-president on the busi- 
ness side of the newspapers in Minne- 
apolis. Two of these men attended tra- 
ditional arts colleges; the third is a grad- 
uate of a school of journalism. 

The four educators are the dean of 
the oldest professional school of jour- 
nalism, the head of a medium-sized 
technical school in a land-grant college, 
the head of a small department in an 
arts college in a privately-supported 
Southern institution, and myself. I come 
from a medium-sized school of 37 years 
standing in one of the largest of the 
state universities. 

Geographically, the committee covers 
territory from New England to Louisi- 
ana and through the Middle West to 
Minnesota. Educationally, committee 
members represent arts colleges, state 
colleges and state universities. Their 
newspaper and teaching experience has 
been such that the combined judgment 
they bring to the consideration of the 
problems involved in accreditation is 
about as varied as could be expected in 
any group of three newspapermen and 
four educators. 

In no way can the Accrediting Com- 
mittee be listed as ting a single 
educational philosophy. In fact, the di- 
versity of background and of opinions 
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among its members is a guarantee that 
its decisions are representative of many 
varying viewpoints. I can assure you 
that these decisions are arrived at only 
after the most thorough threshing-out 
of opinions on the facts presented to the 
committee members for consideration. 

It has been my privilege to have had 
the responsibility of serving as chair- 
man of this committee for six years. On 
one question we are united. We all firm- 
ly believe in the need for accreditation 
of professional schools of journalism. 
We are convinced that the schools 
which have been accredited meet the 
standards of professional education for 
journalism. We do not express an opin- 
ion on the quality of programs in the 
schools which have not applied for ac- 
creditation because we have no data 
upon which to make an intelligent de- 
cision. 

The committee consistently refuses to 
rate the accredited schools in order of 
quality or performance. To the many 
such requests from newspaper execu- 
tives and prospective students which 
come to my office, I send the list of ac- 
credited schools and suggest that the 
inquirer arrive at his own opinion on 
the basis of the character of the insti- 
tution and the type of program as de- 
scribed in its bulletin. 

When students or parents ask me 
about schools of journalism I naturally 
advise attendance at an accredited 
school because the Accrediting Com- 
mittee has in its files evidence that these 
schools—now numbering forty—do an 
adequate job. In so acting, I believe that 
I am on sound ground in recommend- 
ing known standards against ones which 
have not come under the purview of the 
committee. 


BASIC PURPOSES OF ACCREDITING 
Three of the seven purposes of ac- 
crediting are (1) to guide students in 
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the selection of schools which give 
proper preparation for the profession, 
(2) to inform newspapers, magazines, 
radio stations, and advertising execu- 
tives as to which schools have accep- 
table programs, and (3) to assist gui- 
dance personnel in schools and colleges 
in advising prospective journalism stu- 
dents intelligently. 

Through the close relationship which 
has been brought about in association 
on the Council itself and on the Ac- 
crediting and Visitation Committees be- 
tween educators and practicing newspa- 
permen and advertising and radio men, 
the educators have been able to fulfill 
another purpose of accrediting, that of 
anticipating the needs of the various 
branches of the communications field 
and adjusting their programs to meet 
those needs. 


One of the most valuable and yet the 
least-known of the purposes of accredi- 


tation and one that surely will gain in- 
creasing recognition is “To provide ac- 
credited schools and departments with 
detailed information as to the success 
of their graduates in the various fields 
in which they serve.” 

Dr. Earl English deserves wide rec- 
ognition for developing the Employee 
Appraisal Plan under which the work of 
journalism graduates is evaluated by the 
immediate supervisors six months after 
the graduates take their jobs. As these 
data are accumulated over the years the 
results will become one of the signifi- 
cant measuring sticks by which the per- 
formance of any given school can be 
evaluated. 

Even now it is interesting to note the 
consistently high ratings received by 
graduates of certain schools from their 
immediate supervisors. Dr. English in 
devising this rating form has provided 
journalism schools with a means of 
checking on the performance of their 
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graduates which no other group of pro- 
fessional schools, to my knowledge, 
possesses at this time. 

REVISITATION STARTS IN 1952-53 

And now a brief word about revisi- 
tation of schools already accredited. 
From the inception of the idea of ac- 
creditation, it was agreed that one of the 
principles upon which any new plan 
was to be based was that accreditation 
must be a continuing process. 

The fifth purpose of accrediting is 
“To stimulate the constant improvement 
of education for journalism through 
continuing application of the principles 
of accreditation.” 

The Council in its official statement 
goes on to say that it recognizes “. . . 
that a continuing program of evaluation 
and visitations . . . must be projected 


to make effective the policies of the Ac- 
crediting Committee.” 
To carry out this policy, the Accred- 


iting Committee recommended and the 
Council at its April 22, 1951 meeting 
approved a plan to start revisitations of 
accredited schools in the 1952-53 aca- 
demic year. This revisitation schedule, 
which calls for visits every five years, or 
more frequently if the institution re- 
quests it or conditions warrant it, will 
provide an incentive to schools to main- 
tain continuously high standards to in- 
sure their retention on the accredited 
list. 

EDITORS AND EDUCATORS MUTUALLY 

BENEFIT 

In making reports from time to time 
to such groups as the ACEJ, the 
AASDJ, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and the directors of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, I have paid my respects to the 
newspapermen who have given so gen- 
erously of their time and energy to take 
part in the half hundred visitations 
made to date. 
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A fine spirit of cooperation has been 
in evidence in these visitations, which 
are working parties and not pleasure 
junkets. Accompanying the educators 
on a typical visitation are a newspaper- 
man from the Accrediting Committee 
or a person designated by him and a 
regional newspaper representative. If 
accreditation of advertising and radio 
sequences is sought, an advertising man 
and a radio station executive participate 
also. In the past four years visitation 
committees have been made up entirely 
from members of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee with the exception of the regional 
representatives and the representatives 
of special fields, if any. 


As I have twice told ASNE members 
at their annual conventions, in my 
opinion this mingling of active newspa- 
permen and journalism teachers in the 
intimate working conditions of these 
campus visitations is of great value to 
both the newspapermen and the profes- 
sors. Each comes to understand better 
the problems of the other. The editor 
sees at first hand the fine work done in 
the truly professional schools of jour- 
nalism and he learns by sitting in class- 
rooms what is being taught to his pros- 
pective staff members. 

The educator also learns; at least, I 
hope that he does. He hears first hand 
what this editor and that thinks should 
be done in the way of preparation for a 
career in journalism. These editors are 
quick to spot inadequately-outlined 
courses, poorly-presented lectures and 
carelessly-guided conference-type class- 
es. They are quick to point out that stu- 
dents should be acquainted with mod- 
ern newsroom methods and procedures 
and not be told in droning lectures of 
practices which prevailed in the teens or 
twenties when the professor was a re- 
porter, copyreader or even an editor on 
the Blank Daily News. 
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I have found the dozen or so visita- 
tions in which I have taken part the 
most stimulating educational experi- 
ences in which I have had the good for- 
tune to participate in twenty-three years 
of university work. To spend two or 
three days—and well into the nights— 
with owners of such keen intellects as 
A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening 
News; Stephen C. Noland, formerly of 
the Indianapolis News; N. R. Howard, 
Cleveland News; Herbert Brucker, 
Hartford Courant; Joyce A. Swan, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, and 
Charles F. McCahill, Cleveland News, 
to mention past and present Accrediting 
Committee newspaper members, the 
brilliant stars they draft as regional rep- 
resentatives, and a colleague from the 
teaching profession, is worth more to a 
man in journalism education than any 
journalism seminar any institution can 
schedule. 

And if I can take them at their word, 
the editors appreciate the opportunity 
to meet, study and talk with educators 
on these visitations. 

These joint discussions of journalism 
education by teachers and practitioners 
and the mutual respect they engender 
among the participants will bear fruit 
for professional schools of journalism 
for years to come. 


SEVEN EDUCATORS CITED FOR 
ACCREDITING AID 

The educators on the Accrediting 
Committee deserve recognition and 
commendation for the effort they have 
put into this important program. While 
they are familiar figures to all AASDJ 
members, some of them may not be 
known to the AEJ membership. 

Paul J. Thompson, director, School 
of Journalism, University of Texas, 
served a one-year term in the very diffi- 
cult period when the program was be- 
ing established. 
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Raymond B. Nixon, director, Divi- 
sion of Journalism, Emory University, 
served a three-year term from 1946 
through 1948. 

Ralph O. Nafziger, director, School 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
served two-year and three-year terms 
from 1946 through 1950. 

John E. Stempel, head, Department 
of Journalism, Indiana University, 
served a three-year term from 1947 
through 1949. 

K. R. Marvin, head, Department of 
Technical Journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, completes a three-year term this 
year. 

George E. Simmons, head, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Tulane University, 
is serving a three-year term which ex- 
pires in 1952. 

Earl English, dean, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, is serv- 
ing a three-year term which ends in 
1953. 

Dr. English, as most of you know, 
served as executive secretary of the Ac- 
crediting Committee from June 1946 
through August 1949 and we are ex- 
tremely fortunate that the AASDJ 
elected him to the committee last year. 
More than any other one person, Dr. 
English is responsible for the firm foun- 
dation upon which journalism accred- 
iting is based and the orderly proce- 
dures by which it has progressed. 

It is a pleasure and a challenge to 
work with these educators, as well as 
with the newspapermen on the Accred- 
iting Committee. I assure you, in clos- 
ing, that it is through their efforts, 
energy and collective judgment that the 
program has fully justified the hopes 
that such ACEJ stalwarts as Ralph D. 
Casey, Frank Luther Mott, Kenneth E. 
Olson and Fredrick S. Siebert had for it 
in the planning days of the late thirties 
and early forties. 














FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Report of the AEJ Committee 
On Liaison with UNESCO 


As a sequel to the UNESCO proposal for an International Press 
Institute, reported in the QUARTERLY for March 1948, two pri- 
vate institutes now have come into being. These and other devel- 
opments are discussed in this report and the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Schools and Students, which follows. 





¥> THE PRACTICE OF JOURNALISM 
throughout the world long has been a 
matter of interest to many individual 
members of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism and of earlier organ- 
izations now incorporated under that 
designation. A number of schools and 
departments of journalism in the United 
States have been more or less closely 
associated with the development of 
schools and departments in other coun- 
tries. 

It may be appropriate at this time to 
note the contributions made to educa- 
tion for journalism in China and Japan 
by Walter Williams, Frank Martin, 
Vernon Nash, Frank L. Mott and others 
associated with the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism through the 
years; the activities of Carl W. Acker- 
man and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University in ad- 
vancing journalism education in war- 
time China and in Venezuela; the assis- 
tance given by M. Lyle Spencer, of the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, in estublishing professional training 
for journalism in Egypt; the participa- 
tion of many of our members in jour- 
nalism educational work in the U. S. 
Army Universities in England and 
France just after World War II, and the 


active part taken in training journalists 
in the American-occupied zone of Ger- 
many since the war. 

Experience of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the United 
States in organizing courses and curric- 
ula also has been put to use through the 
independent efforts of educators in 
some other countries, as they have 
planned their own programs. Hundreds 
of students from other lands have been 
trained in U. S. schools and depart- 
ments and have returned to their own 
countries to work or teach in journal- 
ism. Their experience in American uni- 
versities has not been unimportant. In- 
dividual and personal relationships be- 
tween teachers of journalism in this 
country and practising journalists and 
educators in other countries also have 
been extensive and significant through 
the years. 

Since World War II, the relationships 
between workers in the field of educa- 
tion for journalism in this country and 
other countries have grown closer. This 
has been exemplified, not only in the 
manner already indicated, but in a live- 
ly exchange of journalists and in visits 
to this country, and to our schools and 
departments of journalism, by many 
editors, publishers and working news- 
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paper and radio people of other coun- 
tries. It has been exemplified, also, by 
the participation of members of this 
group in the activities of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization—Unesco. When that 
organization was brought formally into 
being in 1946, its constitution provided 
(among other things) that the nations 
associated in Unesco were to “collabo- 
rate in the work of advancing mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peo- 
ples through all means of mass commu- 
nications.” The preamble to its consti- 
tution said that “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” Mass communications mat- 
ters have had a high priority in the 
Unesco program from the outset, and 
have resulted in some laudable attempts 
to achieve the general purposes an- 
nounced in the constitution of the or- 
ganization. If the results have not been 
notable to date, the reasons rest largely 
in the great world conflict that has ob- 
structed all efforts to establish peace 
and sanity for the peoples of the earth. 

Since Unesco was concerned with the 
field of mass communications beyond 
any other United Nations agency, it was 
natural that the members of this organ- 
ization should have regarded it with a 
special interest, and that a Committee 
for Liaison should have been estab- 
lished two years ago. It was perhaps 
natural, also, that Unesco should have 
looked to the members of this organi- 
zation for support in its efforts. It has 
been both gratifying and flattering that 
several of our members have been in- 
vited to Paris in the years since 1947 to 
participate in the international confer- 
ences On mass communications subjects. 
It is a matter of satisfaction, also, that 
Unesco has regarded education for jour- 
nalism as both important and neces- 
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sary, by way of helping in constructing 
the defenses of peace. So much so, in 
fact, that it sponsored the preparation 
of a special brochure, entitled Profes- 
sional Training of Journalists, written 
by one of our members, printed in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish, and given 
world-wide distribution. This was only 
one of several publications and reports 
prepared under Unesco’s sponsorship 
during the last four years as useful con- 
tributions to the literature of our field. 


Your Committee on Liaison With 
Unesco, during the last year, has kept in 
contact with the Unesco Secretariat, in 
Paris. Various suggestions for active co- 
operation between Unesco and the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism 
have been considered. It cannot hon- 
estly be said, however, that there have 
been any tangible results. 


Your present committee suggested an 
inter-American meeting in Mexico City 
to set up a plan of continuing coopera- 
tion between the journalism schools, de- 
partments and courses in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Chile, Cuba, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Ecuador. An alternative 
plan was suggested whereby the direc- 
tors of schools in western hemisphere 
countries outside of the United States 
might be able to attend the convention 
of the Association for Education in 
Journalism, with a short seminar to fol- 
low at which ideas might be exchanged. 


These suggestions were given consid- 
eration by the Unesco Secretariat. 
Douglas H. Schneider, director of the 
Department of Mass Communication, 
reported agreement in Paris that the 
seminar arrangement “could prove very 
useful and we should be most happy to 
see it held.” The obstacle, however, was 
in the financing of such a meeting, or 
of the alternative plan for attendance by 
directors of other schools at the AEJ 
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convention. Unesco did not feel able to 
underwrite either arrangement, but sug- 
gested that since both were in the cate- 
gory of regional activities helpful to 
Unesco’s general program, it might be 
useful to approach the Organization of 
American States for advice and help. 
Your present committee has not acted 
upon that proposal, received only after 
the General Conference on Unesco dur- 
ing the early summer of 1951, but it is 
suggested that the next committee may 
wish to do so. 


Unesco, for its part, suggested that 
the AEJ might perform a useful service 
for world education in journalism by 
providing books for the Institut Général 
d’Egypte pour les Etudes Journalistiques 
et l’'Art d‘Ecrire, of Cairo, Egypt. (Ad- 
dress: Immeuble des Wakfs Royaux, 
Midane El Falaki, Le Cairo, Egypte.) 
The Institute, rather recently organized 
in Cairo, had asked Unesco for help in 
organizing a library. Unesco sent copies 
of its own monographs in the field of 
the press, but Mr. Schneider expressed 
the view that the AEJ could be far more 
helpful. 


Your committee took a rather dubi- 
ous view of this request. Members will 
recall that an appeal was made at this 
convention in 1946 by Dr. Hubert S. 
Liang for books and other materials to 
be sent to China for use in the journal- 
ism courses being offered at Yenching 
University and elsewhere. The response 
was disappointing. Since that time we 
have had requests for books for univer- 
sities in Germany, the Philippines, In- 
donesia and elsewhere. Worthy as these 
requests may be, it was explained to 
Mr. Schneider that members of this or- 
ganization who possess their own libra- 
ries have selected the books for personal 
use and reference, and rarely care to re- 
lease such materials. The books in the 
departmental or school libraries, more- 
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over, are technically the property of the 
universities; directors of the schools are 
not in a position to give away univer- 
sity property, even if it might be spared. 
Your committee believes that if 
books are to be sent to foreign univer- 
sities, it must be by arrangement with 
publishers or with one of the founda- 
tions, or it must be by action of indi- 
viduals who wish to contribute to the 
building of foreign libraries. The ad- 
dress of the Institute in Cairo is avail- 
able to any who may wish it. We also 
call attention to the fact that Unesco 
Gift Coupons may be purchased in any 
amount, and for application in any 
manner specified by the donor. Full in- 
formation on this plan may be obtained 
from Mr. Howard Lockwood, care of 
United Nations Rehabilitation, Liaison 
Office, United Nations, New York. 


Your committee wishes to mention 
one other related matter. The Unesco 
Commission on Technical Needs, on 
which members of this organization 
have served, suggested at its 1947 meet- 
ing in Paris that there be established an 
International Institute of the Press and 
Information. The intent was that such 
an Institute, probably to be in Paris, 
would serve as a center for research 
and as a clearing center for information 
of value to the press, radio, and films on 
a world-wide basis. The proposal was 
that it be financed by national press 
groups or foundations, and that it be in- 
dependent of governments. This pro- 
posal received full support at the Un- 
esco General Conferences of 1948 and 
1949. The primary difficulty was in 
finding financial support, however, to- 
gether with a fear in some quarters that 
governmental influences would become 
dominant, despite the original intention 
to keep the organization entirely free of 
such influences. 


During the last year, as a sequel to 
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the Unesco proposal, two private Insti- 
tutes have come into being, and at least 
one of them bears some resemblance of 
purpose to the Unesco-proposed Insti- 
tute. That is the International Press In- 
stitute, set up during October 1950 at 
the suggestion of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors by a group of dis- 
tinguished editors from 14 countries, in- 
vited to the United States by the ASNE. 
The Institute is under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Lester Markel, of the new York 
Times. The other organization, the In- 
stitut Frangais de Presse, is a French 
organization exclusively, although one 
of its founding members, M. Léon Rol- 
lin, was a member of the Unesco 1947 
Commission on Technical Needs that 
recommended the original Institute. 
The French organization follows the 
Unesco plan more closely. 

Mr. Markel has informed your com- 
mittee that the International Press In- 
stitute, backed with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and other sources, will be 
concerned primarily with newspapers 
and only incidentally with other media 
of mass communication. Its headquar- 
ters will be at Zurich, Switzerland. 
Close contacts will be maintained with 
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Unesco, so that the Institute may have 
the benefit of materials gathered by 
Unesco or published by Unesco on 
press matters. At the same time, the In- 
ternational Press Institute will keep in 
contact with the French Press Institute, 
which is represented in the International 
Press Institute. 

Your committee expresses the hope 
that the International Press Institute it- 
self will take account of the fact that 
members of the AEJ are vitally inter- 
ested in its activities, directed toward 
building understanding among editors 
of the world and exploring problems of 
international journalism. Some are 
themselves conducting research related 
to the objectives of the Institute, and 
may be in a position to help advance 
the purposes of the Institute. Your com- 
mittee therefore recommends that the 
AEJ offer its complete cooperation to 
the International Press Institute, and 
suggests that its membership should be 
represented in the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Institute. 

RoBERT W. DESMOND, California 
(Chairman) 

Racpu D. Casey, Minnesota 

O. W. RieceL, Washington and Lee 

WiLsur L. SCHRAMM, Illinois 








Report of AEJ Committee on 
Foreign Students and 
Foreign Schools of Journalism 





@ IT Is POSSIBLE THAT MANY OF YOU, 
who may look on foreign students with 
their initial language difficulties and 
their various special problems as a wor- 
risome factor in your enrollment, may 


tend to dismiss this question as not very 
important and may not realize the ex- 
tent to which the incidence of foreign 
journalists in our schools has grown. 

I was asked to take over the chair- 
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manship of this committee so late this 
summer that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make as complete a survey as 
I would have liked. But in the past two 
days I have talked with representatives 
of 34 institutions here at this conven- 
tion and it may interest you to know 
that 29 of these schools and depart- 
ments of journalism report a total of 
157 foreign students enrolled for full 
time work in journalism during the past 
year. It is not unlikely that had we been 
able to make a complete survey the to- 
tal might well have gone to 200. 


Your committee wished to call atten- 
tion to the great need for American 
schools of journalism to cooperate with 
the foreign press. Since World War II 
there has been a dearth of profession- 
ally trained journalists in many coun- 
tries, and while it is true that schools of 
journalism have been established in 
some, these programs so often either 
concern themselves with history and 
ethics and comparative journalism with- 
out adequate professional training or 
are too narrowly vocational in charac- 
ter. There is a recognition that. Ameri- 
can universities have probably worked 
out the soundest programs of education 
for journalism, and there is an intense 
desire not only on the part of many 
young people but also on the part of 
employing editors and publishers for 
their promising young people to come 
to come to the United States to study. 


For our part it represents a great op- 
portunity for us to send back to these 
countries young men and women 
trained in objective methods of news 
treatment and fired with the zeal for a 
free press which is so vital to democ- 
racy. We must not overlook either the 
opportunity which this gives is to pro- 
mote better understanding between the 
United States and foreign peoples 
through the young people who have 
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studied with us. The Minister of Infor- 
mation of France told me some two 
years ago that if American schools of 
journalism could somehow arrange to 
take 500 of the most promising younger 
journalists of France for the next few 
years it would do more to promote 
good understanding between the people 
of France and the people of the United 
States than all the millions we have 
poured into the Marshall plan. 


We wish, therefore, to commend to 
our schools the desirability of accepting 
these foreign students of journalism. 
We wish to especially commend the 
State Department’s program under 
which 30 German journalists were 
brought to this country last year to 
study at Northwestern, Missouri, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin and Kentucky. We be- 
lieve, however, that this program should 
not be limited to Germany and that 
similar groups should be brought from 
other countries. 


The one great obstacle for most of 
these foreign students is money. Either 
they have limited funds of their own or 
because of exchange regulations they 
are unable to take but a small amount 
of money out of their own country. 
Grants in aid under the Fulbright and 
the Smith-Mundt Acts are solving the 
problem for some. It is interesting to 
note that Fulbright exchange scholar- 
ships have just been extended to Den- 
mark. But it might be worthwhile for 
more of our schools to make contact 
with the International Institute of Edu- 
cation which handles this exchange of 
students. From the standpoint of our 
government the granting of this aid to 
journalists should be most worthwhile. 


We have need, however, of getting 
more information abroad in regard to 
the scope and aims of our journalism 
schools. It is true that UNESCO has 
distributed that excellent booklet on 
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Professional Training for Journalists 
prepared Dy our own Dr. Robert W. 
Desmond,‘ but we have reason to be- 
lieve that this has not yet had the dis- 
tribution it merited. It is also true that 
the State Department for several years 
has distributed catalogs of some of our 
schools of journalism to its Information 
Centers around the world but these are 
spread thinly. However, we suggest that 
schools which are not now having their 
catlogs so distributed write to the State 
Department, offering to supply quanti- 
ties of their catalogs for this purpose. 
There is great lack of specific informa- 
tion about individual schools, how to 
contact them and what arrangements 
are made for foreign students. Just this 
week I have had a suggestion from an 
Indian journalist who has just com- 
pleted his master’s degree with us. He 
urges that our schools send copies of 
their catalogs directly to foreign univer- 
sities, for he says that few students get 
to see catalogs in the U. S. Information 
Centers and that if such catalogs were 
available in their own universities they 
would be of great interest to many who 
would like to come to the United States 
for graduate work in Journalism. 


But each of you will recognize that 
our catalogs are often difficult for our 
own American students to decipher, and 
foreign students are totally bewildered 
by our academic jargon. There is need 
for a simple little booklet explaining 
our programs in terms that foreign stu- 
dents can understand, giving some in- 
formation about costs and listing col- 
leges and universities where such pro- 
grams are available with information as 
to how the student may write for addi- 
tional information or how he may ap- 
ply for admission. Our committee ur- 
gently recommends that the Association 
for Education in Journalism undertake 
finding the ways and means to prepare 
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and distribute such a booklet to foreign 
universities and to foreign students who 
may write for information. 

There are problems in taking these 
foreign students. Many will need schol- 
arship help and part-time work assis- 
tance. There are problems of language, 
too. The foreign student who can read 
and understand English readily enough 
to undertake programs in one of the so- 
cial sciences often has real difficulty in 
journalism, where he must learn to 
think and write readily in our language. 
We try to screen them, accepting only 
those who seem to have an adequate fa- 
cility with our language, but even those 
who come with master’s degrees in Eng- 
lish from foreign universities sometimes 
have to be placed in beginning English 
or journalistic writing courses before 
they can undertake our professional 
courses. Many of them have difficulty in 
their first quarter or two and some are 
unable to meet degree requirements, but 
even if they only spend a year as special 
students with us the results are so 
worthwhile. We feel it is good for our 
students to rub shoulders with students 
from other lands, and some of our most 
rewarding experiences come from see- 
ing these young people return to their 
own countries and rise rapidly in re- 
sponsibility and influence on their news- 
papers. 

There is another side to the work of 
our committee and that is the help that 
is needed from our schools of journal- 
ism by the many new schools of jour- 
nalism that have been established 
abroad since World War II. They look 
eagerly to our leadership. They like to 
get course outlines, syllabi and reading 
lists. Their libraries are inadequate in 
our field and they need books and 
teaching materials. Dr. Nixon informs 
me that we are now sending the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY free of charge to 
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some 25 foreign universities which 
UNESCO has indicated are unable to 
pay for it at the present time. Duplicate 
and second- or third-hand copies of the 
texts you use are most welcome. Often 
this aid can be extended on an exchange 
basis. I am working now with one Euro- 
pean university which in exchange for 
materials on the American press is sup- 
plying me with exceedingly valuable 
materials on the press of its country. 
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Since both these aspects of the prob- 
lem of foreign students and foreign 
journalism schools are continuing, it is 
our recommendation that this Associa- 
tion continue its interest through the 
proper committee or committees. 

KENNETH E. Oxson, Northwestern 
(Chairman) 

CHARLES HicBiE, Wisconsin 

RAYMOND B. Nixon, Emory 








Public Opinion, Propaganda 
Focused in Italian 
Journalism Institute 

BY WILLIAM S$. CALDWELL* 





W> INCREASED INTEREST IN JOURNAL- 
ism in a democratic atmosphere has 
been a phenomenon of post-war Italy. 
The increase in the independent and 
party press and new progress in other 
mass communication fields was accom- 
panied by a curiosity about techniques 
of influencing public opinion in a dem- 
Ocratic manner, as opposed to the tech- 
niques employed by fascism. 

Education in journalism—both neg- 
lected and prostituted by fascism—now 
is trying to catch up with the tremen- 
dous progress made in other western 
countries since 1924. It was about then 
that fascist control of the press and of 
education became complete. 


*Mr. Caldwell was a foreign service officer of 
the U. S. Department of State who spent nearly 
three years in Italy before resigning to resume 
—— work in journalism at the University of 

inmnesota. He served as assistant administrative 
Officer and as acting press attache of the Ameri- 
can embassy, Rome. Later, he served in Palermo 
as public affairs officer for Sicily. 


Actually, formal education in jour- 
nalism is an innovation on the Italian 
scene. Until recently Italian journalists 
were educated the “hard” way, getting 
their apprenticeship on newspapers fol- 
lowing a high school or university gen- 
eral arts education. 

The Italian Institute of Publicism 
(Instituto Italiano di Pubblicismo), 
founded in Rome July 30, 1947, is a 
leading educational effort to revitalize 
the field of journalism and advertising. 
The bulletin of the Institute states its 
purpose as “the instruction and the 
study of the forms, the instruments and 
the methods of information, of propa- 
ganda and of publicity.” 

The Institute not only recognizes the 
importance of the usual forms of mass 
communication—newspapers, movies, 
radio—but also of spoken activities. 
The inclusion of spoken activities into 
the program seems to bring Italian 
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thinking into line with that of Commu- 
nist propagandists, who attach great im- 
portance to the spoken word in their 
agit-prop. organization. Perhaps this 
Italian recognition comes from first- 
hand knowledge of the effectiveness of 
Communist mass meetings, group con- 
tacts and face-to-face relations in the 
country (to which the author also can 
personally attest). However, informa- 
tion on progress relating to mass com- 
munications in democratic societies— 
especially the United States—is most 
sought after. 

Italian awareness of the increasing 
importance of mass communications in 
society is indicated by the Institute’s 
bulletin. It states that the importance 
information, propaganda and publicity 
have in the modern social order cannot 
possibly escape notice; and that Italy 
could not but exhibit interest in these 
activities. “The Institute intends to de- 
vote itself to the widespread need of a 
profound understanding of the social 
phenomena connected with public opin- 
ion, as well as to the need for furnish- 
ing an adequate technical preparation to 
those intending to dedicate themselves 
to the various professions in the field of 
publicism.” So states the Institute’s an- 
nouncement. 


Activities of the Institute include a 
school (Scuola Superiore) that offers 
courses biennially, and a center of stud- 
ies. The school offers a “body of studies 
on fundamental scientific problems con- 
nected with publicist phenomena as 
well as the preparation for those who 
intend to exercise an activity in the 
publicist professions.” The purpose of 
the center is to promote increased 
knowledge in the field, especially on 
problems of interest to the Institute. 

The Institute is a private institution 
backed by a number of business groups 
and by private, government and semi- 
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government agencies interested in as- 
pects of mass communications. 

Subject matter covered in the Insti- 
tute’s school is divided into two courses. 
The first includes: general sociology, 
theory of opinion, methodology of in- 
formation, history of the instruments of 
publicism, techniques of measuring pub- 
lic opinion and legislation affecting pub- 
licism. 

The second or higher course is di- 
vided into instruction of a general and 
specialized nature. General instruction 
deals with: techniques (tecnica) of the 
daily newspaper and the review, of the 
placard (which apparently may include 
anything up to and including sign 
boards), of the motion picture, of oral 
propaganda, of radio and of publicist 
organization. The student must also 
choose one of four fields of special in- 
struction. These are: techniques of 
propaganda for tourists, for fairs and 
exhibitions, of insurance advertising 
and of organization and propaganda in 
foreign commerce. Thus the commer- 
cial aspect of propaganda is heavily 
emphasized, and in three areas of great 
importance to the Italian economy. 

While the Institute is independent, its 
instruction is subject to approval by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Most 
Italian universities are under the same 
Ministry. Thus, the Ministry recognizes 
the degree of “Expert of Publicist Tech- 
nique and Organization” conferred by 
the Institute. It is given after examina- 
tion by a commission made up of rep- 
resentatives of the Ministries of Public 
Instruction, Industry, and Commerce, 
and of the interested private groups. 

Students entering the first course 
must show that they have taken some 
University work or at least finished the 
Italian Scuola Media Superiore (rough- 
ly equivalent to completion of junior 
college or two years of college). 














RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Reader Comprehension of News 
Stories: Further Comment 


BY RUDOLPH FLESCH 


@ IN THE ARTICLE “READER COMPRE- 
hension of News Stories: A Preliminary 
Study” by Philip F. Griffin (JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 26:4, December 1949, 
pp. 389-396) an experiment with two 
versions of a news story was reported. 
The original version (Story A) ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Chronicle; 
the rewrite (Story B) was prepared “by 
a journeyman reporter of the Chronicle 
regarded as a competent craftsman. The 
changes from Story A to Story B were 
made on the basis of the professional 
judgment of the paper’s news editor, 
without suggestion from [Mr. Griffin], 
and in accordance with normal newspa- 
per practice. Story B developed a dif- 
ferent lead than did Story A, the struc- 
ture was rearranged and the organiza- 
tion tightened.” 


Two populations were tested as to 
their differential in comprehending 
Story A and Story B. The first popula- 
tion, U-1, consisted of the 587 members 
of an organization of Berkeley women 
having a non-partisan, societal interest 
government; the second population, 
U-2, consisted of the 253 members of 
two organizations of business and pro- 
fessional men having a non-partisan 
business interest in government. Com- 


prehension was measured by three ques- 
tions testing the immediate recall of es- 
sential elements in the story. 

The result of this part of the experi- 


ment was as follows: 


Yo Who Under- 
stood Fully 


Story 
Population A 
U-1 (women) 21.7 
U-2 (men) 29.4 


Story 
B 


44.9 
37.5 


Difference in Fa- 
vor of Story B 


% 

Differ- % 
ence Increase 
23.2 107 

8.1 28 


These striking differences raise the 
question of the relation between these 
differences in comprehension and the 
readability of the two versions. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Griffin’s report, he “did not 
feel free to regularize the material test- 
ed by control of sentence length, word 
usage or story structure, since his pur- 
pose was to measure the effectiveness of 
professional performance in news pre- 
sentation.” However, after the experi- 
ment was performed and reported on, I 
used the opportunity to test the two ver- 
sions by my revised readability for- 
mula.* The analysis gave the following 


results: 
Readability Measure 
Syllables per 100 words 


Percent “personal” words .... 
Percent “personal” sentences. . 


Story A 


Story B 
25 
170 
3 
33 
38 
22 


1 Rudolf Flesch, “A New Readability Yard- 
stick,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII 


(June 1948), 221-233. 
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Research in Brief 


This readability analysis of Story A 
and Story B shows: 

1. A rewrite prepared by a profes- 
sional newspaper man without regard to 
the findings of readability research nev- 
ertheless raised the Reading Ease Score 
slightly and the Human Interest Score 
considerably. In other words, the stand- 
ards of readability research and of pro- 
fessional journalistic experience coin- 
cided in this case. 

2. The difference in readability be- 
tween Story A and Story B lay primar- 
ily in the degree of human interest. The 
increase in the Human Interest Score 
produced a very sizable increase in 
comprehension. It also produced sizable 
increase in approval of the story by the 
readers, as shown in other sections of 
Mr. Griffin’s report. This finding con- 
flicts to some extent with an earlier 
study by Ludwig,? in which an occa- 
sional adverse effect of high human in- 
terest was reported. 


3. The direct relationship between 
the increase in readability and the in- 
crease in reader comprehension con- 
firms the findings of several earlier stud- 
ies. However, insofar as the test applied 
in this experiment may be considered as 
a test of recall, the findings reported 
here are novel; so far, no other studies 
of the important relationship between 
readability and recall have been pub- 
lished. 


READER COMPREHENSION OF 
NEWS STORIES: A NOTE ON THE 
COMMENT BY DR. FLESCH 


¥@ THE COMMENT MADE BY DR. RU- 
dolph Flesch concerning an inquiry into 
the reading and comprehension of 
newspaper stories conducted in the De- 


2 Merritt C. Ludwig, “Hard Words and Human 
Interest; Their Effect on Readership,” JourNal- 
ISM QUARTERLY, XXVI (1949), 167—171. 
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partment of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) is perhaps 
most interesting and most significant for 
its suggestion that the effectiveness of 
such communications may be estimated 
by more than one system of methodol- 
ogy. 
With Dr. Flesch’s first point of com- 
ment, that a revision of Story A result- 
ed in slight improvement of the Read- 
ing Ease Score and a more considerable 
improvement of the Human Interest 
Score, I will agree. That these improve- 
ments are importantly related to the in- 
creased comprehension of Story B re- 
mains a matter of speculation, in my 
judgment. 

I am less able to agree with the con- 
clusion proposed in the second point 
advanced by Dr. Flesch. An examina- 
tion of the data indicates that the re- 
spondents who read Story B were able 
to comprehend it better than the respon- 
dents who read Story A were able to 
comprehend that story, because of the 
superior organization of Story B. Fur- 
ther contributing factors toward a supe- 
rior comprehension by readers of B 
were that story’s provision of the appro- 
priate word and the well-constructed 
sentence. (The appropriate word was 
not necessarily the one of more com- 
mon usage, nor was the effective sen- 
tence always of simple structure or 
shorter in words.) 

My comments here are not intended 
to set aside the basic conclusions at 
which Dr. Flesch has arrived, but only 
to present some other factors provided 
by a study of the data accumulated dur- 
ing our inquiry. For my part I rejoice 
that one method of inquiry serves to 
confirm the important conclusions pro- 
jected on the basis of a study under- 
taken by a different method. 


Pup F. GRIFFIN 
University of California 
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Tue ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS. By 
Stanley L. Payne. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1951. xiv + 
249 pp. $3.75. 


Y THIS Is THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND, 
devoted entirely to techniques of mak- 
ing survey questions. It was one that 
needed writing. It is clearly written and 
easy to understand. Payne evidently has 
a rich backlog of experience in question 
phrasing. 

For those of us engaged in and teach- 
ing mass media research, this should 
make an excellent reference book. Stu- 
dents in other fields, editors and writers 
may also find it valuable as an illustra- 
tion of one of the basic problems of 
polling in general. 

Payne points out that differences in 
question wording often account for 
much larger discrepancies percentage- 
wise than do sampling differences. He 
feels that not nearly enough attention 


has been paid to techniques of ‘making 
questions. He says: 


At the present stage of development 
of the survey method, improvements in 
question wording and in other phases 
can contribute far more to accuracy 
than further improvements in sampling 
methods can. I don’t mean that the sam- 
pling experts should stop seeking further 
improvements, trying to knock a few 
more tenths of a percent off the statis- 
tical error. But, while they are laboring 
with tenths of a percent, the rest of us 
are letting tens of percents slip through 
our fingers. As Frederick Stephan of 
Princeton University has remarked, “It’s 
like using a surgeon’s scalpel in a butch- 
er shop.” 

His second chapter warns against the 
folly of assuming that everyone to be 
surveyed knows as much about the sur- 
vey topics as the experts who plan it. 
Payne aptly remarks, “The specialist 
may lose sight of the fact that others 
have no need for his jargon.” He ex- 
plains that it isn’t just a matter of using 
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simple language, since many a simple 
word can be taken in a number of ways. 
Payne shows how even the question, 
“Have you heard or read anything 
about patents lately?” was interpreted 
differently from the intention of the sur- 
veyors by a large proportion of one 
sample. 

In his next three chapters, he evalu- 
ates free-answer, two-way and multiple- 
choice questions. Many of the pros and 
cons of each type are brought out and 
well illustrated. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to de- 
scriptions of special types of questions. 
Sleeper questions—those which give the 
poller an index of the amount of guess- 
ing or “smart aleck” answering—must 
be constructed carefully, he warns, so 
that the fake choice is neither outland- 
ish nor too close to a legitimate answer. 
He merely mentions “cheater” ques- 
tions, those used to catch wayward in- 
terviews. Several examples of intensity 
questions are given, but Payne has little 
to say about their use in attitude scal- 
ing. He does, however, briefly outline 
Gallup’s “quintadiamensional plan of 
question design.” 

Payne devotes another chapter to 
some strong recommendations for con- 
siderate treatment of respondents. He 
writes: 

We approach complete strangers, ask 
them a battery of impertinent questions, 
blindfold them, stick strange concoctions 
under their noses, and refuse to elabo- 
rate on the meaning of the tions on 
the assumption that explaining them 
might affect the answers. The surprisin 


thing about it all is the small number 
turn-downs we receive. 


Further, he has a number of excellent 
suggestions on how to avoid antagoniz- 
ing—and, positively, for establishing 
good rapport with—survey respondents. 

Devotees of the Flesch formula, 
teachers of reporting and others will 
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find a familiar ring in the admonition, 
“Make it brief and simple.” Payne ar- 
gues convincingly that, when you plan 
to add responses of nearly illiterate per- 
sons to those of intellectuals, your ques- 
tions must be fully understandable for 
all. He suggests that question-makers 
would do well, wherever possible, to use 
popular words, those which have the 
desired meanings and those which have 
only one meaning in a particular con- 
text. A list of 1,000 frequent-familiar 
words is presented with warning nota- 
tions for those which are problem- or 
multi-meaning words. In Chapter 10, 
Payne looks at each of the problem 
words in more detail. 

The next chapter, one of the best in 
the book, deals with question bias. The 
author shows it is possible to obtain 
practically any response desired by 
loading your questions, particularly 
where there is no really strong feeling 
on the issue. One example: “Does small 
business need a government wet nurse 
in all its daily activities?” 

Where personal interviews are in- 
volved, question writing is much like 
radio writing, Payne indicates. It is 
highly important that the questions be 
punctuated and phrased so that they 
read right and so that interviewers’ 
tongues won’t become twisted. 

Giving a demonstration of question 
construction, Payne develops “Which 
questions did you like best—those leav- 
ing the answers for you to state, those 
stating two answers to decide between, 
or those stating more than two an- 
swers?” 

The book winds up with a list of 100 
things for the question designer to keep 
in mind as he builds each question. If a 
question gets through that sieve, it 
should stand a good chance of doing 
what the questioner wants it to do. 

For the student who wants to read 
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some of the earlier materials on ques- 
tion preparation, Payne’s short bibliog- 
raphy should be helpful. 

The author argues again and again 
for the use of the split ballot. He feels 
that, no matter how much you work to 
perfect a question, you can never be 
sure. By using two or more forms of 
the questionnaire, the surveyor will be 
much better equipped to interpret re- 
sponses. 

This reviewer liked the book. His 
only reservation concerns a limitation 
which Payne freely admits—the exclu- 
sion of considerations of overall ques- 
tionnaire design and of Guttman’s 
scaling technique. These things seem so 
closely related to question construction 
that it is hard to see why they were left 
out. Guttman contends, for example, 
that his scalogram analysis will reveal a 
number of things about individual ques- 
tions which Payne feels are important. 
This reviewer knows of only a few peo- 
ple, all social scientists, who have put 
Guttman’s scale theories into practice. 
The methods appear to provide a rigor- 
ous test for questions and to produce 
scales with highly valuable properties. 

This reservation aside, “The Art of 
Asking Questions” should find a wide 
and interested audience. 

MALCOLM S. MACLEAN Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. 
By Louis N. Ridenour, Ralph R. 
Shaw and Albert G. Hill. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1951. 90 
pp. $2.50. 


Y THIS BOOK’S JACKET SAYS THE LIBRA- 
ries face a dilemma. So do I. So does 
everyone who tries to use the libraries. 
Users ask simple questions like these: 
Shall I take the time to go to the main 


library to use the catalog to fill out the 
slip to take to the desk to wait until 
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someone tells me the book’s in . . . 
out to a faculty member . . . tucked 
away in a far-off departmental library? 
What books, journals, wa 
newspapers and magazines will have in- 
formation for my bibliography or my 
class lecture or my research problem? 
How can I check through my news- 
paper’s library for questions to ask an 
expert on needlepoint in Afghanistan? 

These questions sketch the human 
side of the libraries’ dilemma. Two 
physicists and a librarian-inventor col- 
lide with this dilemma in the three lec- 
tures which make up this book. They 
say the problem is a matter of how to 
store information so it may be used 
most efficiently. 

Ridenour applies his physicist’s strat- 
egy of saying a great deal with a few 
symbols. He dramatizes the nature of 
the dilemma. He finds the average book 
of 40,000 five-letter words contains 1.4 
million “bits” (for binary digits) of in- 
formation. Books store information at 
the rate of about one billion “bits” per 
cubic foot—but libraries store books 
clumsily, at a rate of only 50 million 
“bits” per cubic foot of stack space. 

And librarians can’t keep up with the 
books, journals, floods of information 
bursting out from new fields, says Ride- 
nour. This is crucial in university libra- 
ries. Ten of the university libraries 
founded since 1849 are doubling their 
books every 11 years. At the University 
of Illinois this means the library will 
jump from its present 3 percent of the 
University budget to 11 percent in the 
year 2000. 

Why is bibliography important in an 
age of science? (Shaw: “At the present 
time a chemist may have to spend any- 
where from a half a day to a week or 
more searching Chemical Abstracts be- 
fore he can undertake a new research 
project.”) 

What can machines do to give you a 
bibliography in less time at less cost? 
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Shaw: (“You may get help from the 
electronic scanning pencil, ultrafax, 
digital computers and the rapid selec- 
tor.”) 

How can we be more efficient in 
storing, processing and communicating 
information? 

Dr. Hill tells about Felix, a device 
which lets the deaf and in particular the 
blind-deaf “hear.” He gives writers a 
lesson in how to be interesting and un- 
derstandable while talking about such a 
concept as “feedback.” He writes: 

A very simple illustration of feedback 
occurs when one walks along the street 
and finds by one’s eyes that one is about 
to walk into a lamppost. One sidesteps 
slightly and avoids the lamppost. Now 
this is a simple example of feedback, 


and which in animals is done automat- 
ically. Take another example . . 


The three lecturers agree that these 
problems will be solved by applying 
electronics, computers, machines, mi- 
crofilm, microprint or some magic com- 
bination of these. Since their ideas 
sketch out some of the new horizons 
for communications, from newspaper to 
face-to-face, those concerned with jour- 
nalism’s future cannot afford to ignore 
this book. 

As for your bibliography, some day 
you may get it on microprint and you 
may be able to keep it. Today a few 
libraries are experimenting with devices 
which give you microprint bibliogra- 
phies and save you hours of searching 
and copying. 

The book is another in a series on 
librarianship and mass communications. 
The jacket is something to keep around 
the book and enjoy. Illustrations, typog- 
raphy and design combine to make this 
book a delight to see and read. Some 
readers might like to know the names 
of those who created this book. They 
deserve credit. 

One note of irony. Shaw notes we’re 
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printing more books. Ridenour shows 
how the great university libraries are 
doubling at various rates. Yet every 
study shows how few readers most 
books reach. Are we to continue print- 
ing more and more books at higher and 
higher costs while expanding libraries— 
university and public—reach only the 


University of Minnesota 


GeEorGIA JOURNALISM, 1763-1950. By 
Louis T. Griffith and John E. Tal- 
madge. Athens, Georgia: University 
of Georgia Press. 1951. x + 413 pp. 
$6. 


@ SPONSORED BY THE GEORGIA PRESS 
Association, this volume is divided into 
two parts. The first, prepared by Tal- 
madge, provides the “first complete” 
history of the Georgia press from its 
founding in 1763. Griffith edited the 
second section, a detailed compilation 
from the minutes of the Georgia Press 
Association itself. Appended also is an 
annotated genealogy of Georgia news- 
papers that were being published in 
1950. 

The history of a social institution 
cannot be studied effectively by the 
modern historian unless he takes into 
account the values—past and present— 
men hold toward their institutions. 
Georgia Journalism, more than any- 
thing else, is an exposition of how a 
group of men, bound by regional ties 
and a common membership in the 
press, can be inveterate believers in tra- 
ditional values. Throughout the book is 
the recurring theme: “Both (the weekly 
and the daily editor) were inevitably 
motivated by their Southern heritage 
and surroundings.” 

Even before the stern, threatening 
voice of the Northern abolitionist shook 
the ante-bellum South, its press was 
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marked by a proud cultural nationalism, 
with a premium placed on the indigen- 
ous values of “States Rights.” Accord- 
ing to Talmadge and Griffith, to this 
day Georgia newspapermen are forth- 
right partisans, ready to defend their 
state against alien pressures. 

Despite a shortcoming in material es- 
sential to the background of the social 
and political ferment that affected the 
Georgia press, the authors lead a reader 
to a very definite conclusion. In the 
past, the Georgia press often was lag- 
ging in providing the raw material of 
opinion for a public caught in the vicis- 
situdes of social change. At times, espe- 
cially during deep-reaching political 
campaigns, the press went every-which- 
way, supplying little leadership. Only 
rarely. did an individual editor, such as 
the great Henry W. Grady, prepare the 
editorial road signs toward progress. 

Of course, this is nothing new for the 
whole of the American press. The ques- 
tion is how and why? 

For Georgia, the answer first is given 
by Talmadge in Part I. He emphasizes 
that the editor, dwelling nostalgically 
over the “Lost Cause,” bridles at any 
thought or suggestion that his state was 
to be affected by changes sweeping the 
United States. From the pens of the out- 
spoken editor came the challenge: 
Georgia could handle its own problems 
—-political, economic and inter-racial. 

To explain this, Talmadge draws on 
the editor’s aggressive defense: If the 
Georgia press is ante-bellum, the 
Northern press is too sensational; if the 
South lynches Negroes, the North has 
gangsters. 

Few should be satisfied with this rea- 
soning. 

Griffith's presentation of the history 
of the state press association effectively 
backs up his colleague’s portrayal of the 
intransigent Georgia journalist. The as- 
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sociation’s objectives were two-fold: 
To enhance the economic well being of 
the weekly press, and to advance the 
standards of journalism. The first was 
accomplished successfully and the stu- 
dent of press management can derive 
much useful material from the chapters. 

The success of the second objective is 
debatable. From the minutes, it is 
learned that the editors in their annual 
meetings only rarely concerned them- 
selves with serious problems before tak- 
ing off on an expensive junket. With the 
exception of a passing interest in the 
educational needs of Georgia—and vo- 
cational training in the printing trades, 
at that—some of the extracted quotes 


presented by Griffith are bald state- . 


ments of men who aligned themselves 
against the major, progressive changes 
that passed through the pages of history. 
The second part of Georgia Journalism 
is a case history in the detrimental pow- 
ers that can be wielded by a powerful 
trade association. 

The authors, members of the staff of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia, and natives 
of the state, have managed well to trans- 
mit the unyielding traditionalism of 
their state’s press and the colorful “un- 
reconstructed” rebelliousness of its 
journalists. They devoted many hours 


of patient endeavor to completing this 


work, a project first conceived in 1935. 
Unfortunately for a student of history, 
the book does not include either cita- 
tions or an index—a defect which may 
be ascribed in part to the nature of the 
sponsorship. 

Overall, Georgia Journalism is an in- 
teresting addition to works on the 
American press, and a worthwhile sup- 
plement to the political, economic and 
social history of Georgia and the South. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of Wisconsin 
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Horace GREELEY, VOICE OF THE PEO- 
PLE. By William Harlan Hale. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 
xiii + 337 pp. $4. 


Y STUDENT REVIEWERS MAINTAIN THAT 
this book should be entitled Horace 
Greeley, Voice of “Some” of the Peo- 
ple because it relates the story of a man 
who never reached as much as 20 per- 
cent of the daily (not weekly) newspa- 
per circulation of New York City. But 
if the reader appreciates the notion of 
many thousands engaged in daily news- 
paper reading outside New York City, 
and keeps this in mind, the book will be 
found high in value. 

For instance, the reader will find a 


, good, running story of the early life of 
Greeley, a psychological study of famil- 
iar factors in the later life of the sub- 
ject, an approach to Greeley inconsis- 
tencies, an account of the New York 
Tribune, and a glimpse of the P. T. 


Barnum qualities in a man who worked 
in a city and dressed for the country. 
The book has a substantial bibliogra- 
phy consisting of sources for the work 
as a whole and special sources for indi- 
vidual chapters. There are no formal 
page citations or footnotes, but the au- 
thor has consulted a wide range of ma- 
terial and knows much more about 
Greeley than he could get into the story. 
Were there omissions worthy of 
note? One is inclined to wonder what 
happened to Greeley and his tolerance 
for freedom of the press in time of war 
—not freedom for the slaves but free- 
dom for editors and reporters as such. 
There is no mention of the 15-man 
meeting in New York which defined 
the function of the press in time of war 
and, by implication, in time of peace. 
Yet this was a meeting over which 
Greeley may have presided as chairman 
—a meeting held directly after the sup- 
pression of the old Chicago Times (by 
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a military man) toward the end of 
the Civil War. Other writers consider 
that important. Frank L. Mott, for 
example, notes the incident on Page 
358 of his American Journalism (1950 
edition). (The meeting of 1864 made 
the pronouncement that the press had 
no right to uphold treason or rebellion, 
but it affirmed the right of the press to 
criticize the acts of government, both 
civil and military. Was Greeley’s part in 
this of less moment than his attendance 
at other gatherings duly recorded by 
Hale?) 


The volume, which is at times chron- 
ological and at other times topical, de- 
serves a better index. Where there are 
two listings, on occasion, there might 
easily have been four. For instance, 
there might be more listings on the 
Tribune itself. To what extent did the 
employees “take Greeley’s paper away 
from him” in 1849 and later? Hale 
notes a time when Dana had 20 shares 
of stock and Greeley had only 15; he 
notes also that Greeley had a hard time 
getting even his own writings printed 
when he was out of town. So, too, with 
reference to the founding of the Asso- 
ciated Press and Tribune competition. 
There is more in the body of the text 
on such matters than is suggested by 
the index. 


After using this book, I am inclined 
to regard it as an addition to the learn- 
ing and lore related to Greeley. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect one book to do 
full justice to a well-known man or pa- 
per, but the Hale book, in combination 
with other materials, is well worth the 
time of students. It comes close to tell- 
ing the Greeley story in full. 

LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 
University of Illinois 
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TOMBSTONE’S EpiTaPH. By Douglas D. 
Martin. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press. 1951. xii + 272 
pp- $4.50. 


@% FOR THOSE PERSONS WHO CLAIM THE 
newspaper of yesteryear provides the 
history of tomorrow, this book should 
prove a strong case in point. For years 
Tombstone has been fabled in fiction 
and depicted in movies. It is probable 
that Hollywood has reaped nearly as 
great a bonanza from that fabulous 
town as have its miners from its silver 
mines which were “so rich their ore 
would take the imprint of a silver dol- 
lar.” 

Over the years the storied exploits of 
the Earp brothers (Wyatt, Virgil and 
Morgan), their feud and their famous 
duel with the “Cowboys” have become 
increasingly shrouded by rumor and dis- 
tortion. Succeeding Hollywood versions 
of Tombstone have only succeeded in 
raising more doubts about what kind of 
town it really was; who its inhabitants 
were and what the real character of the 
Earp brothers was. 

Now along comes Professor Martin, 
head of the University of Arizona Jour- 
nalism Department, with the recorded 
accounts of the “toughest mining camp 
in the west” as chronicled by the Epi- 
taph, an aptly named newspaper if ever 
there was one. Professor Martin’s feat 
in unearthing these files after 68 years, 
and after it was believed they had been 
destroyed in one of the two fires that 
razed Tombstone, deserves commenda- 
tion in itself. But he has added to his 
laurels with his skillful rendition and 
masterful editing of Editor John Clum’s 
columns. 

For those who have wondered 
whether Tombstone was as bad as it has 
been portrayed, the answer is given in 
the paper’s own words which transport 
the reader back half a century. News 
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stories and editorials recount the terror 
which gripped Tombstone; in one year 
there were 25 homicides in the county. 
They also recount that 15 persons were 
arrested for those crimes. None was 
convicted. Only one was tried. 

So grave was the situation that Presi- 
dent Chester K. Arthur sent a special 
message to Congress denouncing the 
situation and threatening to move in the 
Army. 

But Tombstone was not a continuous 
succession of gunfights, dance hall and 
saloon brawls, and cattle rustling. (Mr. 
Martin, incidentally, mentions that the 
saloons, restaurants and undertakers 
were the heaviest advertisers—in a 
chapter devoted in part to the advertis- 
ing and financial troubles of the Epi- 
taph.) 

The newspaper ceaselessly exerted an 
influence for good. Through its efforts 
churches were built. The paper pro- 
moted and publicized socials, bazaars, 
dances and even concerts. It printed 
many columns of personals, editorials, 
and even accounts of sporting events in 
addition to the usual diet of crime news. 

By printing the newspaper’s own ac- 
counts of Tombstone’s week-to-week 
activities, the book gives more than a 
history of the town. It gives also a dra- 
matic insight of a vigorous newspaper 
and its fearless staff. From its columns 
one can glean an idea of how news was 
written in those days. Though the nar- 
rative style was followed, the accounts 
make as interesting reading now as they 
did then. 


A less gifted and more pretentious 
writer might have been tempted to use 
the files to tell his own tale of Tomb- 
stone’s boisterous days. The reader is 
the gainer because Mr. Martin, a Pu- 
litzer Prize winner and former manag- 
ing editor of the Detroit Free Press, 
chose to let the newspaper speak for it- 
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self. The result is a more dramatic, pic- 
turesque and perhaps a truer and fuller 
story. 

His preface to each chapter helps 
weld the book in a more cohesive, co- 
herent, comprehensive and interesting 
account, and the author deserves praise 
for his judicious selection of stories, his 
skillful arrangement of chapters and his 
artful editing. The reviewer cannot help 
but agree with the publisher’s claim 
that the book is a “new high in South- 
west Americana.” 

BERNARD STERN 
Toledo Times 


Best Sports STorieEs—1950. Edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
1950. 336 pp. $3. 


THIS IS A WORTHY ADDITION TO THE 
five previous collections by the same 
editors. It includes reprints of 43 stories 
from newspapers and magazines, a list 
of champions of 1949, and 30 sports 
pictures. 

Selecting the “best” is an impossible 
job and the judges—again Franklin P. 
Adams, John Chamberlain and Quentin 
Reynolds—were unanimous in only one 
division, the best magazine story. This 
was “Fighter’s Wife,” a Cosmopolitan 
piece written by W. C. Heinz. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, the best in the book 
is the account from the Chattanooga 
Times about a sandlot baseball game 
between some white youngsters in Ool- 
tewah and their colored neighbors. 
Reynolds, incidentally, gave it his vote 
for the number one news feature. 

The shortcomings in the collection 
reflect the weaknesses in sports pages. 
There are eight selections on football, 
for instance, but only one on hunting 
and none on fishing. Yet fishing is the 
number one participation sport in 
America. Baseball and football get the 
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biggest share of attention in this edi- 
tion, just as they do in the newspapers, 
to the neglect of sports with less specta- 
tor appeal. Yet the prize-winning stories 
in the 1950 collection add up this way 
—one on tennis and two on prize-fight- 
ing. 

Another shortcoming is that there are 
too few stories by women or about 
women—again a reflection on the sports 
page which is strictly a man’s page de- 
spite woman’s interest in sports. It may 
be significant that the judges unani- 
mously chose “Fighter’s Wife” as the 
best in the magazine entries. 

A third shortcoming is that several 
stories include mention of gambling 
odds. Some may suspect that attention 
to odds play into the hands of the gam- 
blers. In only one of the selections is 
the gambling blowup mentioned and 
that is in Stanley Frank’s story of Ned 
Irish of Madison Square Garden which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
Jan. 15, 1949. Perhaps the scandals of 
1950 will be included in the 1951 col- 
lection. One still wonders, however, 
why the “fixes” and the subsidizations 
were not big stories long ago. 
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This annual anthology recognizes 
and encourages good sports reporting. 
The personality stories, particularly, 
will leave deep impressions. Surely one 
of the best in the 1950 collection is 
Early Ruby’s story about Uncle Charley 
Moran which appeared originally in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. The book is 
an inspiration for those who want to 
become good sports writers. To its 
credit, it has sectional representation in 
both the stories and the pictures in- 
cluded. 

FLoyp K. BASKETTE 
University of Colorado 
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Copy READING AND News EbITING. By 
Jacob Scher and Howard B. Taylor. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 
xi + 386 pp. Ill. $4.75. 


@% IN RALPH INGERSOLL’S PROSPECTUS 
for the ill-starred newspaper PM, the 
copydesk was consigned to limbo. In- 
gersoll felt that obsolescent strictures of 
orthodox editing stifled creative expres- 
sion. Even before the initial publication 
date, however, he capitulated to his 
technicians and installed a copydesk. 
He found that the paper simply could 
not function without copyreaders. 

Taylor and Scher could have told 
him why. Theirs is a commonsense 
book, written simply and effectively, 
without condescension and without 
preachment. They explain the prob- 
lems, the confusions and the inconsis- 
tencies in copyreading practice with 
such patience and such clarity that they 
even answered for this hardened old 
pencil-pusher some of the questions 
that remained unanswered through long 
years on the rim and in the slot. 

Taylor and Scher follow a fairly 
orthodox pattern in the presentation of 
their material. The 15 chapters take up 
successively: Editing in general; copy- 
reading as a specific job; mastering 
style and language; spotting the errors; 
improving the story; handling press- 
service copy; dealing with the changing 
story; writing headlines; grading the 
news; making up Page One; making up 
the inside pages; making up the pages 
of a tabloid; classifying the news; edit- 
ing today’s news; understanding news- 
paper law. The appendices include a 
sample newspaper style sheet, a list of 
basic reference books for the newspa- 
per library and a compilation of related 
readings for the editor. 

When the authors deviate from the 
pattern they do so wisely. For instance, 
they incorporate into their first chapter 
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the glossary of newspaper terms ordi- 
narily relegated to the back of the book 
where it is easily overlooked. Thus, they 
introduce the student at once to the 
words he will come across in his prog- 
ress through the course. 


Roughly half the volume is devoted 
to copyreading, half to makeup, provid- 
ing a convenient break for two-semester 
use. The discussion of headline writing 
comes at the halfway point. This raises 
a question: In the classroom, just when 
should headlines be introduced? In 
practice, the beginning copyreader 
starts counting out heads at once, mas- 
tering his paper’s style as he goes along. 
In teaching, it is usually easier to sus- 
tain the student’s interest if he is al- 
lowed to try his hand at heads while he 
is still plugging away at the important 
but more tiresome business of cleaning 
up copy. Some instructors may want to 
skip ahead in this book from the two 
introductory chapters to the headline 
chapter and then return to the more de- 
tailed treatment of copyreading. 

A coastal provincial struck by the 
fact that most of the book’s illustrations 
and models seem to be chosen from the 
Midwestern press need only be remind- 
ed that both authors have drawn upon 
their own backgrounds as members of 
the staffs of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University and 
of Chicago dailies. This fact gives their 
examples the added authority of first- 
hand selection, observation and applica- 
tion. 

As the authors take care to point out 
in their preface, able editing practices 
on all newspapers cannot be covered in 
a book such as this. 

“Each newspaper has its own meth- 
ods—many of them worked out 
through years of trial and error—and 
this book is not an attempt to judge 
which are superior,” they add. “Instead 
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the authors have attempted to describe 
the practices most widely used—those 
that the majority of copyreaders will be 
likely to face.” 

In that attempt they succeed admira- 
bly. It is hard to imagine a pitfall await- 
ing the unwary copyreader which they 
have not anticipated. 

If uncritical concentration upon con- 
ventional, traditional techniques at the 
expense of considering abstract values 
or revolutionary and experimental ideas, 
be a fault, it is a fault shared by most 
current textbooks on the subject. The 
student reading this book can take a 
cue from whomever it was who first 
said, “A gentleman is a man who is 
never unintentionally rude.” By the 
same token, a good copyreader is a man 
who is never known to unintentionally 
split an infinitive and who is fully 


" aware that a preposition is a bad word 


to end a sentence with. He must know 
the rules before he can break them 
meaningfully. He can be sure of learn- 
ing the rules from Taylor and Scher. 

KENNETH N. STEWART 
New York University 


CourT Is IN Session. Compiled by 
Isaac J. Levy and Bernard J. Smol- 
ens. New York: Crown Publishers. 
1950. xi + 241 pp. $2.50. 

CouRTROOM. By Quentin Reynolds. 
New York: Farrar, Straus. 1950. xiv 
+ 419 pp. $3.75. 


Y THESE TWO BOOKS ARE VALUABLE AS 
supplementary reading in connection 
with the study of covering the courts. 

Court Is in Session includes the 
scripts of 15 television programs pre- 
sented over WCAU in Philadelphia and 
occasionally over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. 

Each program is a simulated trial as 
it actually might be held. Covered, as in 
the court stenographer’s record, is ev- 
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erything which happened, including all 
the judicial procedures which could be 
crowded in a limited-time TV program. 

Omitted are most opening state- 
ments and summations, selections of 
juries, charges to the juries, verdicts 
and sentences or judgments. In other 
respects the cases, although very abbre- 
viated, are reasonably complete. Testi- 
mony is especially well handled. 

Nearly all cases are various criminal 
actions. Each represents a different ju- 
dicial problem, and comments by the 
authors make clear the legal principles 
involved. 

The programs were televised in a 
Philadelphia courtroom, and partici- 
pants were Philadelphia judges, court 
officers, attorneys and citizens. 

While undoubtedly attending actual 
trials is the best education for the pros- 
pective court reporter, Court Is in Ses- 
sion is a fair substitute. 

Courtroom is the legal biography of 
Samuel S. Leibowitz, who the author 
said was “the nation’s No. 1 criminal 
lawyer” at the time Leibowitz was 
elected to a judgeship in New York. 

The book is largely a review of the 
important cases in which the defend- 
ants were represented by Leibowitz, 
coupled with the lawyer’s philosophy of 
crime and punishment. 

Among the notable trials Reynolds 
covers are those of the Scottsboro boys, 
Harry Hoffman, Alvin Dooley, Robert 
Irwin, Louis Greenfield, Vincent Coll, 
Laura Parr and Bruno Hauptmann. 

In his dramatic style, Reynolds 
makes the cases come alive again. It is 
a superb reportorial job. Courtroom is 
good reading for a journalism student, 
both because of the legal procedure cov- 
ered and because it is the work of one 
of America’s top reporters. 

A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 
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THE MAGAZINE WorLD. By Roland E. 
Wolseley. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1951. xii + 427 pp. IIL 


@ IN THE PAST, TEACHERS WHO WANT- 
ed to orient their students to the maga- 
zine world had to depend on a variety 
of scattered sources: Letters from 
friendly editors, articles in the general 
and trade press, selected chapters in a 
shelf-full of books, and so on. Now 
they can clean out their files. 

For Professor Wolseley, chairman of 
the magazine practice department in the 
Syracuse University School of Journal- 
ism, has brought together for the pro- 
fessional and general reader a complete, 
up-to-date picture of magazine publish- 
ing. No other book in print is quite like 
his. Of how-to-do books, there is no 
end; but Professor Wolseley’s empha- 
sizes what is being done rather than 
how to do it. 

In scope, too, the book is broader 
than most available books. It covers not 
only the editorial side, to which it gives 
the greatest attention, but also advertis- 
ing, circulation, promotion and produc- 
tion. In fact, the author touches on al- 
most every facet of magazine publish- 
ing that the reader can think of: His- 
tory; some examples of mass, class, and 
specialized magazines; social effects of 
magazines; magazine strengths and 
weaknesses as advertising media; maga- 
zine research staffs; free-lancing of both 
fact and fiction; vocational opportuni- 
ties in the magazine field; and legal as- 
pects of publishing, to name a few. 

Appendices include a glossary of 
magazine terms compiled by Sally M. 
Mills, a Syracuse graduate student, and 
a bibliography of readings about maga- 
zines. 

Most of the material in the book will 
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probably be familiar to teachers of the 
magazine. Individual instructors will 
have their own nominations for areas 
that Professor Wolseley might have cov- 
ered more thoroughly; one could com- 
plain, for example, that his history of 
the magazine is long on the early be- 
ginnings, short on the highly-important 
period since World War I in which 
magazines grew in pervasiveness and 
importance. 

Such criticism, however, would be 
mere quibbling; it is hard to find any 
serious shortcomings in the book. Pro- 
fessor Wolseley has packed a fantastic 
amount of information into his book, 
and he has proportioned it well. More- 
over, he has covered his broad subject 
objectively. He is as aware of the weak- 
nesses of magazines—as social forces, 
for example, and as advertising media— 
as he is of their strengths. 


The Magazine World is indispensable 
to anyone seriously interested in current 
magazine publishing practices. As a 
textbook, its greatest value will be per- 
haps for the handful of schools—Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana State, North- 
western, Syracuse and Wisconsin— 
which have accredited sequences in the 
magazine. But the book is definitely not 
for them alone. The teacher of maga- 
zine article writing can well adopt it as 
a supplementary text to throw tech- 
niques into their proper context. Voca- 
tional advisers can recommend it to stu- 
dents to show them the variety of jobs 
in magazine journalism and the training 
they require. And the book will interest 
the general reader who wants to know 
more about the magazines he reads. 

TED PETERSON 
University of Illinois 
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ILLUSTRATING FOR THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING Post. By Ashley Halsey Jr. 
Boston: Arlington House, The Writ- 
er, Inc. 1951. xii + 160 pp. ILL 
$5.95. 


@% FOR THE ARTIST FOR WHOM THE 
Saturday Evening Post is Mount Ever- 
est, here are some “before and after” 
pictures and sketches showing how 
artist and art editor struggle up the 
peak the SEP scales each week. For the 
rest of us, here is a handsome produc- 
tion job outlining and illustrating in 
some detail the gyrations through which 
62 of the SEP artists were forced to go 
in their search for dramatic realism. 

Most of the artists seem to select the 
portions of the stories they wish to il- 
lustrate, and then photograph models to 
achieve the proper realism. Sometimes 
—and this is noted—the portion illus- 
trated is obscure or minor in the story, 
but offers dramatic possibilities. Some 
of the artists consult the authors for 
details in the illustration. But the key 
figure is the art editor. His penciled 
notes in the margin of the picture may 
negate the ideas of both author and il- 
lustrator. This intimate editor-artist re- 
lationship makes for the uniformity of 
the art content, as does the SEP’s edi- 
tor-author relationship for its editorial 
content. 

This is a book about illustrators. One 
“fine” artist is introduced—Alexander 
Brook. The editors take a good deal of 
pride in the fact that they used his 
work a second time in spite of the fact 
that a letter-writer protested against 
Brook’s use of a bluish hue in a girl’s 
skin. The notes on Norman Rockwell, 
John Falter and Stevan Dohonos—to 
name only a few of the cover artists— 
are replete with anecdotes. 

The book’s readability is marred 
slightly by a lack of integration of the 
separate parts of each study. If two or 
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more illustrations by one artist are ex- 
amined, the artist is introduced with 
each picture. The artists appear in al- 
phabetical order, and the re-introduc- 
tion in succeeding paragraphs can be 
disconcerting. 

The treatment is not nearly so de- 
tailed as it was in the SEP’s widely dis- 
tributed case histories. And as hand- 
some as the production is, it does not 
compare with the SEP’s Writing from 
Idea to Printed Page, which derived 
from the case histories. 

There is little question that an aspir- 
ing illustrator for the SEP will learn 
something from a perusal of this book. 
Whether what he learns will be of any 
value elsewhere is something else again. 


SIDNEY TOWNE 
New York University 


PicTuRE Epitinc. By Stanley Kalish 
and Clifton Edom. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company. 1951. xvi + 207 
pp. $4.50. 


Y THERE’S MORE TO PHOTOJOURNAL- 
ism than just a cut with a hasty caption. 
And this book provides a graphic view 
into the know-how of the picture desk. 
Written primarily for those who handle 
pictures, it is also a valuable book for 
the photographer himself. 

Frank Luther Mott in his Foreword 
points out that the authors have written 
a manual that strives to apply to pic- 
tures the best editing techniques devel- 
oped in the field of communications. 

Kalish and Edom begin Part One, 
“Pictures and Picture Editing,” with an 
introductory chapter that traces the his- 
torical stages in the development and 
importance of photojournalism. Read- 
ership surveys are cited as statistical evi- 
dence of the part that pictures play in 
mass communications. Yet the authors 
make it clear that in the content of a 
newspaper “it should never be a ques- 
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tion of pictures versus words, rather 1 
should be pictures and words.” 

The authors describe the duties of a 
picture editor and the operation of a 
picture desk. Feeling for pictures or pic- 
ture sense is discussed with an eye to- 
ward developing picture judgment. In 
the latter section of Part One the rudi- 
ments of creating picture ideas are pre- 
sented. The authors believe this requi- 
site of picture editing is as essential as 
having the feeling for pictures, knowing 
where pictures are found, and being 
able to exercise picture judgment. 

Part Two, “The Picture Editor at 
Work,” gets the picture into print. The 
text illustrates the techniques of han- 
dling pictures. Specific problems of pic- 
ture reproduction quality, cut size, 
cropping and scaling are visually dem- 
onstrated. A chapter is devoted to over- 
lines and captions as the authors believe 
that very few pictures are meaningful 
without some explanatory text. 

In discussing layout problems for the 
picture editor, Kalish and Edom empha- 
size the role of the picture as not mere- 
ly “dressing up” a page of type, but 
sharing with words for effective visual 
display. The “Modulus” system for pic- 
ture page layout is diagrammed with 
sample pages, page analysis and com- 
ment. 

Newspaper departmental usage of 
pictures js included as are chapters cov- 
ering rotogravure work, color and the 
newspaper “morgue” system. The book 
cleses with an appendix giving a glos- 
sary of picture language, recommended 
reading and a list of picture-minded 
publications. 

Even if there were a great amount of, 
literature available on this subject, and 
there is not, it is this writer’s belief that, 
Kalish and Edom have done a superior. 
piece of work. They not only have filled 
a tremendous void in pictorial journal- 
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ism text material, but have achieved 
their objective with an excellence based 
on their professional experience, that of 
a top newspaperman and a teacher in 
the field. 

As the reader might hope to expect, 
the book is well illustrated, practising 
the very elements of picture editing the 
authors propose. A word of praise 
should be added for the typography of 
the book which makes it streamline 
when compared to the tomb-like texts 
so prevalent. 

The reviewer would recommend this 
book for anyone in a position that de- 
mands work with pictures for publica- 
tion. And certainly the book should be- 
come standard in the pictorial journal- 
ism sequence for schools of journalism. 

MILTON D. KRUEGER 
Emory University 


PULITZER PRIZE CaRTOONS, The Men 
and Their Masterpieces. By Dick 
Spencer III. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College Press. 1951. 125 pp. $2.75. 


@% “vIEW THESE WORKS AS A TIME MA- 
chine with each flashback representing 
a segment of the spirit of the times,” 
Spencer advises, for he finds no pattern 
in age or education of the cartoonists, 
in their styles or in their subject matter. 
He sees the cartoons as symbolic figures 
on the national totem pole, reflecting 
and sometimes helping to make history. 

The book rescues from newspaper 
files that are unavailable to most read- 
ers, mewspapermen and journalism 
school students the 27 prize cartoons, 
1922 to 1950 inclusive. No awards were 
given in 1923 and 1936. Twenty car- 
toonists are represented; Rollin Kirby 
and Edmund Duffy by three each; Jay 
N. (Ding) Darling, Nelson Harding 
and Vaughn Shoemaker by two each. 
If the cartoons are not always master- 
pieces of their creators, they do show 
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wit or humor, truth or a part of the 


truth, and moral purpose—the require- 
ments of great cartoons. 

Spencer gives the story behind each 
cartoon, after quoting from Central 
Press Association brief reviews of out- 
standing news events during the years— 
reviews that sometimes make this re- 
viewer wonder why cartoons on other 
subjects did not win the prize. Sixteen 
of the cartoons are on foreign subjects, 
11 on domestic, if a hard line can be 
drawn. Some cartoons, such as Kirby’s 
1925 “News of the Outside World,”—a 
hobo camp, the U. S., Russia and Mex- 
ico reading that 48 Nations Agree on 
League Peace Pact—provide an ironic 
footnote for today’s news. 


Spencer has gathered much biograph- 
ical material about the cartoonists— 
data that will be of especial interest to 
would-be cartoonists—and has provided 
some “shop talk” by or about the car- 
toonists. He quotes from The Campaign 
of ’48 In (Washington) Star Cartoons, 
Ralph Coghlan’s foreword on Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick in a collection of his car- 
toons, Gerald Johnson on Edmund 
Duffy, Carey Orr on John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, G. B. Parker on H. M. Tal- 
burt, the New York Daily News on 
C. D. Batchelor, Herbert L. Block on 
Herblock, and McCutcheon on Shoe- 
maker. 


More “shop talk” by and about the 
cartoonist might well have replaced 
some of the less important personal 
data, to make the book of more use to 
cartoonists, to newspaper editors and 
publishers, and to journalism students. 
Examples: Kirby’s article in the Amer- 
ican Mercury, November 1944, and his 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
Darling’s interviews in the Quill, Janu- 
ary 1943, and in the Saturday Evening 
Post, October 19, 1940; Charles G. 
Werner’s interview in Editor & Pub- 
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lisher, April 20, 1946; Fitzpatrick’s ar- 
ticle in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
supplement, 1937-1946. The author 
might have enriched the book also by 
making use of Allan Nevin’s A Century 
of Political Cartoons, the David Low 
cartoon books and the article about him 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Novem- 
ber 17, 1945. 

The book is “a labor of love,” for 
Spencer is a cartoonist. It is a book that 
needed to be done, and for which grati- 
tude is due. It will be useful to many 
persons. It is an excellent follow-up on 
his Editorial Cartooning which was re- 
viewed in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
September 1949. 

A. GAYLE WALDROP 
University of Colorado 


THe BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 
1950. By H. G. Nicholas. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1951. 353 
pp- $4.50. 


@ THIS IS THE MOST DETAILED AC- 
count of a British general election cam- 
paign that has come to this reviewer's 
attention. In its discussion of candi- 
dates, political maneuvers, party organ- 
ization, appeals, press and radio, it is 
almost encyclopedic in its range. Mr. 
Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, was aided in his election obser- 
vations by many co-workers, principally 
fellow teachers in the universities. 

The book appears to have been writ- 
ten in terms of the political historian 
and as such will no doubt be used as a 
reference work for decades to come. To 
say that it has certain shortcomings for 
the public opinion specialist is not to 
criticize its frame of reference, but the 
propaganda analyst and even the hard- 
boiled school of political scientists will 
grope for certain things which they will 
not find in this volume. 

In the first place, the chapter on po- 
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litical organization deals almost exclu- 
sively with the place and work of the 
constituency agents in the campaign, 
but never quite relates them to the cen- 
tral organization and officers of any 
party. The reader gets an overabun- 
dance of material on the ages, types 
and training of the agents at the ex- 
pense of central organization and prop- 
aganda, which are primary in any cam- 
paign in an Anglo-Saxon country. 
There is not even in the book’s pages a 
one-page skeleton outline of a central 
staff and how field forces are geared 
into it. Lord Woolton, his assistants and 
his opposite numbers in the other po- 
litical parties are shadowy figures as 
limned by the author. 

The place of propaganda is never 
firmly fixed in the context of organiza- 
tion. True, we get accounts of the elec- 
tion manifestoes and election addresses, 
but the propaganda planning, research 
and execution at the London headquar- 
ters of the parties is scarcely men- 
tioned.t Mr. Nicholas and his associ- 
ates seem to feel they have performed 
their task by devoting a separate chap- 
ter to the press, with attention to broad- 
casts, and by this means have given us 
the picture of propaganda strategy and 
operations of the contending groups. 

There is a certain artificiality about 
the book by reason of, what seems to 
this reviewer, these shortcomings. 

Basic party strategy as pictured in the 
volume; the real and fraudulent ap- 
peals; the relation of strategies and ap- 
peals to the social situation, past and 
present, which exerted their pressures 
on the several parties do not come crys- 
tal clear because of the author’s con- 
cern for encyclopedic completeness of 
minor as well as major electoral details. 


+See Marcia Morrison, “British Tories Learn a 
Lesson in Political Propaganda,” JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLy, Spring 1951, 244-49. 
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An entire chapter (67 pages) is de- 
voted to the behavior of the press in the 
campaign. In this Mr. Nicholas had the 
assistance of Dr. Charles E. Higbie, 
now a journalism professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.? There is a useful 
cataloguing of the way each national 
daily, principally the morning newspa- 
pers originating in London, reported, 
headed up, and commented on election 
issues and developments. So much at- 
tention is given to these newspapers 
that there appears to be an implicit as- 
sumption, although never directly ex- 
pressed, that the national dailies are a 
powerful element in fixing and altering 
political attitudes during an election. 


There is doubt whether the national 
papers carry as much weight as seems 
implied by the extensiveness of treat- 
ment given to them in the Nicholas vol- 
ume. There are those in active politics 
in Britain who firmly believe that the 
voter does not get his political opinions 


from the national dailies during the 
heat of a campaign, but rather that he 
absorbs other forms of propaganda; and 
especially is he influenced by the kind 


of incessant “adult education” cam- 
paigns carried on by the parties through 
the months and years between elections. 


Mr. Nicholas reports that the news- 
papers followed broadcast themes, 
which would imply that the politicians 
led, the papers followed. On another 
page he remarks: 


Most British national dailies were, and 
always are, avowedly partisan in poli- 
tics, and their election reporting, like 
their parliamentary and political report- 
ing in “peace-time,” was frankly colored 
by their political sympathies; these were 
rarely concealed, and any intelligent 
reader knew what to expect from the 
paper of his choice. 


2 See his “British National Newspapers and the 
1950 General Election,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Summer 1951, 364-377. 
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In light of this confession, about all 
we can say is that the national dailies 
acted as a reinforcement of existing at- 
titudes. 


The author and his assistants failed 
to examine the provincial and evening 
press with anything like the thorough- 
ness devoted to the nationals. This was 
explained by the statement that these 
papers “differ so much in the intensity 
of their partisanship, even within the 
same chain, owing to diversities of local 
conditions and of local editorial poli- 
cies, that they defy statistical treat- 
ment.” 


I'm afraid, then, that the picture of 
the press as presented is incomplete. We 
would like to know how much weight, 
even in qualitative terms, the provincial 
press carries. What about national dif- 
ferences—shades of emphasis in the 
press in Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, not to speak of pronounced 
regional differences within England? 
Assuming we accept the thesis that the 
national newspapers have a decisive in- 
fluence, in what areas do they exert the 
most pressure? 


It is to be hoped that when Mr. 
Nicholas makes his study of the next 
British campaign that he will attempt to 
isolate press factors that influence the 
independent voter. This may require 
some field interviewing, some content 
analysis and quantifying of results. 
Only then can speculations be made on 
the role of the press in a general elec- 
tion. 


Despite the comments made here, we 
do come away with confirmations of 
our qualitative judgments on how each 
national daily can be expected to be- 
have in a campaign. The Manchester 
Guardian receives this comment: “The 
news columns were scrupulously neu- 
tral, though the by-lined ‘Political’ and 
‘Labor’ correspondents allowed them- 
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selves some latitude in comment.” The 
Times was omitted from Mr. Nicholas’ 
party grouping of newspapers on the 
grounds “of its own claim to be inde- 
pendent,” but as it turned out during 
the intensive part of the campaign the 
paper “inclined more and more to the 
side of Conservatism, although never 
formally declaring itself.” 


The Daily Telegraph is described as 
a “Conservative mouthpiece,” but it 
never approached the unabashedly Con- 
servative tone of the Daily Graphic; 
moreover it “made a commendable ef- 
fort to keep its readers well abreast of 
arguments on all sides of the cam- 
paign.” As for the Daily Herald, the 
Labor paper, it was so frankly partisan 
that the difference in tone and content 
between the editorial columns and news 
columns became less and less as elec- 
tion day drew near, nor did it hesitate 
to ignore news “if it suspected that it 
would cause embarrassment to the La- 
bor Party.” 

The book characterizes the loyalties 
of other national papers. 


Mr. Nicholas is to be commended on 
his effort to summarize the press opin- 
ion on the election in the United States, 
Canada, other countries in the Empire, 
Europe and the USSR. Behind the Iron 
Curtain the distortion of election events 
was sometimes so extreme as to make it 
difficult to believe that it could possibly 
be the product of deliberate deception; 
in Mr. Nicholas’ words, “it often 
seemed easier to accept it as the honest 
effort of a two-dimensional intelligence 
to comprehend a_ three-dimensional 
world.” 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS: POLIT- 
ICAL INTERESTS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
By David B. Truman. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1951. xii + 
544 pp. $5. 


THERE IS A TREMENDOUS FASCINA- 
tion for students of both government 
and mass communications in the forma- 
tion, growth, leadership and activities of 
interest or pressure groups. 

James Madison discussed the impact 
of divergent groups upon political proc- 
esses in essay No. 10 of The Federalist. 
Later leaders viewed the activities of 
factions as the very essence of demo- 
cratic government. Somewhat ironically, 
the increasing complexity of govern- 
ment in the post-Civil War period en- 
couraged a great increase in both the 
number and character of interest 
groups. In 1908, Arthur F. Bentley 
summed up what had happened in a 
pioneer study called The Process of 
Government. 

Professor Truman of Columbia now 
offers a remarkably detailed and schol- 
arly survey of what he calls “political 
interests and public opinion” in the 
functioning of contemporary American 
government on all levels. Drawing on 
what is now a vast reservoir of data, 
compiled by many different sources 
during the past half-century, he presents 
in a stimulating fashion the significance, 
influence and tactics of the thousands 
of pressure groups now in existence. 

In the opening section of his study, 
the author shows how fundamental so- 
cial changes produce disturbances in re- 
lationships which eventuate in the for- 
mal organization of groups and the 
development of programs. Such pro- 
grams have as their goal a stabilizing of 
both internal and external relationships. 
And in almost a bewildering number of 
instances, the power of government 
must be invoked to achieve the goal. 
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Professor Truman next turns to the 
two great internal problems of the in- 
terest groups: cohesion and leadership. 
This brings him to concrete cases. Co- 
hesion is the force which largely deter- 
mines the success a group enjoys in 
exerting its claims upon other groups. 
There is a long record of conflict in the 
history of many associations which 
shows what happens when cohesion is 
sapped. And in some areas, notably the 
legal profession, true cohesion never 
has been achieved. This leads to the 
conclusion that the character of the 
overlapping interests of the members of 
a group and the skills of leadership are 
the two forces which determine cohe- 
sion. 


“The Tactics of Influence,” theme of 
the third section of the book, consti- 
tutes a description of the external activ- 
ities which almost all groups are forced 
to undertake in the furtherance of their 
programs. This is possibly the most in- 


teresting aspect of the study, particu- 
larly for students of the role of commu- 
nications in the functioning of govern- 
ment. 


The author shows how group leaders 
must invariably watch the direction and 
incidence of public opinions while, at 
the same time, they try to guide and 
control them. The techniques of propa- 
ganda constitute the basic weapon and 
Professor Truman provides a very illu- 
minating discussion of their use. 


The pressure tactics of the groups 
achieve their most concrete results 
when applied not to attitudes of the 
broad publics but rather when em- 
ployed in the affairs of political parties, 
election campaigns, legislative delibera- 
tions and administrative processes. 

This is a penetrating and thoroughly 
documented piece of writing. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers University 
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THE MAKING OF PUBLIC OPINION. By 
Emory S. Bogardus. New York: The 
Association Press. 265 pp. $4. 


@ IN PART I OF HIS BOOK, MR. BOGAR- 
dus discusses the nature and functions 
of public opinion. He first defines pub- 
lic opinion and the nature of publics. 
Then he explains the difference between 
personal and private opinion, and final- 
ly tells what public opinion can do by 
making and unmaking laws, by sustain- 
ing social agencies and institutions, by 
upholding social and moral standards, 
and by vitalizing public morale. 

In Part II Mr. Bogardus goes into de- 
tail on the manner in which public 
opinion in the long run is affected by 
personal conversation, newspaper read- 
ing, seeing motion pictures, listening to 
the radio, reacting to education, and 
participating in discussion groups. 

Part III tells of the limitations of 
public opinion—of its general weak- 
ness, of propaganda distortion, and of 
censorship barriers. This section is less 
well-organized than the others. 

Methods of measuring public opinion 
are dealt with in Part IV. There is the 
usual material presented on the subject. 
The old Literary Digest story and the 
ups and downs of Gallup methods of 
determining intensity of opinions and of 
measuring attitudes are briefly touched 
upon. Certain case studies in public 
opinion formation and change are cited. 
These are useful. 

The most valuable part'of this work 
is the last chapter in which the author 
collects his conclusions about opinion 
making. Points for discussion and a 
bibliography for each chapter are found 
in separate appendices. 

It should be emphasized that this 
work is useful only to beginning stu- 
dents in public opinion. The index is of 
the briefest. Statistical techniques are 
treated very briefly. Yet it is a good 
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survey, and it will serve as a useful 
guide to the rapid reader and to the 
young college student. The advanced 
student may just as well skip this work. 

GeorceE L. Birp 
Syracuse University 


THe PoLiTicAL WRITINGS OF HAROLD 
D. LasswELL. Glencoe: Free Press. 
1951. 525 pp. 


% THIS IS A ONE-VOLUME COLLECTION 
of two books and a long new essay by 
the Yale law professor who taught po- 
litical science for 16 years before World 
War II at the University of Chicago, 
and who was a member of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press. 

The first book is Psychopathology 
and Politics, his 1930 psychoanalysis of 
politics. The second is Politics: Who 
Gets What, When, How, a 1936 discus- 
sion of politics as the shaping and shar- 
ing of values, rather than the usual 
“science of the state.” Both these books 
were hailed as challenging new treat- 
ments in their field when first pub- 
lished. 

The long essay—called a third book 
by the publishers, but occupying only 
the last 61 pages of text—is titled 
“Democratic Character.” It continues 
the psychological approach marking so 
much Lasswell writing. 

“Democratic Character” is premised 
largely on the classical approach of 
Aristotle and Plato, for “no one until 
Freud went beyond Plato’s insight into 
the dynamics of the human soul.” 
Moreover, the “modern approach” to 
the democratic character has produced 
not the “universal” propositions con- 
cerning man, but merely some perfec- 
tion of the instrumentalities of inquiry 
into homo politicus. 

In his own inquiry, Lasswell discusses 
in turn the democratic community, 
character and personality, the character- 
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culture manifold, the incessant inter- 
play of predisposition and environment, 
the false opposition of inner and outer, 
the self-system and the energy system. 

What is democratic character? “The 
development of self and energy systems 
which withstand adversity on behalf of 
democratic patterns of value and prac- 
tice.” Or put it negatively: “Failure to 
develop democratic character is a func- 
tion of interpersonal relations in which 
low estimates of the self are permitted 
to develop.” 

We need, then, better understanding 
and development of democratic charac- 
ter. For this there is necessary “nothing 
less than the drastic and continuing re- 
construction of our own civilization,” 
which in turn calls for a “reconsidera- 
tion of adult-to-adult and adult-to-pre- 
adult relationships for the purpose of 
achieving a pattern of adult conduct 
that, in accordance with the maximiza- 
tion principle, gives differential rewards 
to democratic practice, and thereby 
provides continuing support for demo- 
cratic performance, and aids in the de- 
velopment of character systems which 
are capable of acting democratically in 
the face of adverse conditions.” 

Lasswell urges the development of 
continuing surveys of the trends in the 
structure of character, and in the pat- 
tern of determining factors which are 
currently moulding character. These, he 
says, must encompass as much of the 
globe as is accessible “to democratic 
policy makers.” They must use all avail- 
able inquiry tools to penetrate farther 
into the interrelations of man in soci- 
ety, thus expediting the more perfect 
realization of democratic values, and 
thus enlarging the scope of freedom for 
democratic man. 

The book has all too many typo- 
graphical errors, low-grade paper stock, 
and a flimsy binding. 
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But these do not constitute the chief 
obstacle for the consumer. Lasswell at- 
tempts to communicate over such hur- 
dies of language that one wonders 
whether much of the word-mass might 
not have been traded fruitfully for more 
islands of clarity. 

One also is forced to wonder whether 
Lasswell’s purpose really is to commu- 
nicate, or merely to impress his reader 
who might react, “I don’t understand 
this, so it must really be profound.” 

For those who survived advanced po- 
litical theory in graduate work, “Demo- 
cratic Character” may be useful as a 
razor-edged recall device. For others, it 
may have rather limited appeal. Surely, 
it does not break as much new ground 
as the other titles in this volume. 

Gorpon A. SABINE 
University of Oregon 


PuBLIC RELATIONS AND AMERICAN DE- 
mocracy. By J. A. R. Pimlott. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press. 1951. xi + 265 pp. 
$4. 


®Y WHILE THIS BOOK IS ABOUT RATHER 
than for public relations practitioners 
and their vocation, every person in the 
field ought to read it. He will not like 
all he reads and he will disagree violent- 
ly with much of the text, but he will 
profit by being enabled to view himself 
as others do. 

So far as this reviewer knows, Mr. 
Pimlott has no axes to grind. As an 
English author and social historian who 
researched this study while spending a 
year in the United States on a British 
Home Civil Service fellowship, he ap- 
parently has attempted merely to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning the broad field 
of public relations in this country and 
to draw his own conclusions as to its 
merits and deficiencies. He does the job 
extremely well. 
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This is a scholarly and scrupulously 
objective work which avoids the pedes- 
trian and is thoroughly documented. At 
the same time, the reader is likely to 
find the going slow and hampered in 
spots by pedantry. 

The book is in three parts: “The Pub- 
lic Relations Scene,” which discusses 
the development and standing of public 
relations in this country; “The Public 
Relations of the Federal Government,” 
which covers half the volume; and 
“Public Relations and American De- 
mocracy,” in which Mr. Pimlott ap- 
praises the practice of public relations 
and weighs its social significance. 

Though it is found in the early pages 
of the book, the following quotation 
pretty well sums up the author’s judg- 
ment of “the public relations group” 
(he hesitates to use the term “profes- 
sion”) : 

. . . [it] has made dramatic progress 
during and since the war [World War 
II}, but its evolution is still in a fluid 
phase. It is cohering but still inchoate. 
It is uncertain of itself. It is immature. 
Its place in management is ill-defined. 
Hence the preoccupation with status. 
Hence the confusion of nomenclature. 
Hence also the vitality, sometimes naive 
enthusiasm, even missionary spirit, 
which are the most agreeable expres- 
sions of its youthfulness. 

Far from damning the employment 
by the federal government and _ its 
branches of public relations or public 
information men, Mr. Pimlott finds 
much to justify their existence and gives 
them a more nearly clear bill of health 
than he does the public relationists of 
private enterprise. 

If the public relations profession sin- 
cerely wishes to take stock of itself, to 
know why others are critical of it, Mr. 
Pimlott’s book offers an excellent point 
of departure. 

RANDOLPH L. Fort 
Emory University 
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INTERPRETING THE CHURCH THROUGH 
PRESS AND Rapio. By Roland E. 
Wolseley. Philadelphia: The Muhlen- 
berg Press. 1951. 352 pp. $3.75. 


@ THIS VOLUME IS DIRECTED TO THE 
churchman who seeks to interpret his 
organization through press and radio. 
The author has had wide experience 
both as a teacher and as a practicing 
journalist, and in his work as chairman 
of the magazine sequence at Syracuse 
University has developed a successful 
program in religious journalism. 

Approximately half of this new vol- 
ume is devoted to broad principles of 
interpretation. These chapters are sug- 
gestive and challenging. They offer val- 
uable guides to churchmen who deter- 
mine journalistic policies for large or- 
ganizations. And they reflect the au- 
thor’s wide knowledge of both the 
church and mass communication media. 

There is frank recognition that secu- 
lar media are molded by their drive for 
circulation. Churchmen must face this 
condition, warns the author, and adapt 
themselves to it. He points out the low 
reader-interest in religious material, and 
suggests that there are definite limits to 
the possibility of interpretation. 

Several chapters deal with specialized 
media, such as denominational publica- 
tions, parish papers and church bulle- 
tins. In each case the author presents a 
keen analysis of the existing situation. 


He also suggests some of the limita-, 


tions and inadequacies that prevail in 
relation to each medium. Most church- 
men already have a general idea that 
much religious journalism has been of 
a shoddy character; this analysis pre- 
sents data to verify that impression. 
Indeed, perhaps the most valuable func- 
tion of the volume is its indictment of 
present attempts to interpret the church 
through press and radio. Wolseley at- 
tributes the poor quality of such jour- 
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nalism to the present spirit of competi- 
tion between faiths and between Protes- 
tant denominations. 

Concluding chapters depart from the 
process of analysis and seek to guide 
churchmen in such varied matters as re- 
porting, writing news and writing fea- 
tures. Faults are indicated, but there is 
insufficient guidance for those who 
would like to overcome them. Many 
introductory texts in the field of gen- 
eral journalism would be more helpful 
at this point. 

There appears to be a growing inter- 
est in religious journalism. This volume 
is likely to stimulate that interest, large- 
ly by pointing out present inadequacies. 
But it again raises a fundamental ques- 
tion. Is there a valid distinction between 
“journalism” and “religious journal- 
ism”? Perhaps religious journalism at 
its best is only journalism as it operates 
in and is applied to the field of organ- 
ized religion. 

WEBB GARRISON 
Emory University 
School of Theology 


PROPORTIONS FOR BULLETIN AND BOOK- 
LET LAYOUT AND ILLUSTRATIONS. By 
Grace E. Langdon and Byron C. 
Jorns. Madison, Wis.: Department of 
Agricultural Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin. Bulletin No. 17. 1951. 
46 pp. $.50. 


Y THIS BOOKLET DOES MORE IN ITS 46 
pages to reduce to working formulae 
the basic principles of pleasing propor- 
tion and dynamic symmetry than any 
other volume I can recall at the mo- 
ment. A large number of illustrations 
and closely-pruned, well-edited accom- 
panying text make it possible for any- 
one to acquire in a short time the un- 
derlying principles of good proportion 
and to begin to visualize type pages and 
illustrative material in terms of shapes 
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and areas, and to manipulate these ele- 
ments for maximum effectiveness. 

The work presented here is based up- 
on material used by Mr. Jorns in lec- 
tures at the University of Wisconsin 
and the booklet has been planned, de- 
signed and written by Miss Langdon. 

These two people have cut away 
much of the vagueness that usually sur- 
rounds such phrases as “dynamic sym- 
metry,” “points of interest,” “visual cen- 
ters” and “root rectangles.” Their work- 
ing methods are clear and concise and 
the drawings are a vital accompaniment 
to the text. 

With only a brief three-page fore- 
word (which retains all of the essential 
definitions of good proportion and dy- 
namic symmetry) the authors get im- 
mediately to the work at hand. They dis- 
cuss root rectangles, “squarish,” golden 
and other useful rectangles, and dia- 
gram each. They tell you how to find 
points of interest within any given 
space, how to divide pages interestingly, 
and how to utilize those invisible con- 
nectives which are the eye-paths on an 
page of print. 

There is an excellent section on the 
cropping and sizing of pictures with in- 
structions for proportioning them for 
layout spaces and placing them on vis- 
ual centers. The section on planning 
margins (a printer would call it impo- 
sition) is also very good. 

The entire booklet is extremely prac- 
tical. It is so concise that the reader can 
get a maximum amount of information 
on proportion in a minimum of time. It 
will be a valuable guide and tool for the 
beginner, and the more experienced edi- 
tor or layout man will find it useful as a 
re-statement of basic information. It be- 
longs on the desk of anyone who plans 
printing. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of lowa 
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Wuicu AD PULLED Best? By Carroll J. 
Swan. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 1951. xii + 163 pp. Ill. 
$7.50. 


&% THE ASSOCIATE MANAGING EDITOR OF 
Printers’ Ink has assembled 57 adver- 
tisement tests which demonstrate vari- 
ous types of advertising research—sales 
test, inquiry test and readership test. An 
outgrowth of the popular P/ feature, 
“Which Ad Pulled Best?”, this book 
compares the relative effectiveness of 
139 individual ads, covering such ele- 
ments as headlines, copy, illustrations, 
layout, space, position, display vs. classi- 
fied, coupons and free offers. Presented 
in interesting, readable form with the 
actual ads illustrated and results given, 
it is sure to develop within the reader a 
keener sense of perception of what 
makes an ad pull.—R. J. 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 


- By VIRGINIA BERG SADDLER 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AssociaTIon. Bibliography of Educa- 
tional Public Relations. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, 1950. $1. 

A compilation of references on the vari- 
ous aspects of educational public rela- 
tions. 


Bamey, S. L. Television—Why the Deep 

Freeze? Washington D. C., Jansky & 
Bailey, 1950. 
A study of the television allocations and 
standards situation which resulted from 
the FCC freeze of allocation assign- 
ments. 


CROWELL, ALFRED. Contempt of Court by 

Publication. Baltimore, Maryland Press 
Association, 1951. $1. 
A citation of key cases which demon- 
strate the past legal thinking in regard 
to contempt by publication, and to point 
out recent hints which appear to indicate 
that another change may be in the off- 
ing. 
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CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Qualitative Survey of Magazine Markets. 
New York, Crowell-Collier, 1951. 
A study of the kind of homes and the 
kind of people reached by nine monthly 
general magazines. Also includes com- 
parative data for primary versus second- 
ary magazine reading families. 

JAPAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND EDI- 
TORS ASSOCIATION. The Japanese Press, 
1951. Tokyo, Nippon Times Company, 
1951. 

A survey of the Japanese press, 1950-51, 
including statistical data on circulation, 
advertising, newsprint production and 
consumption, and subscription rates. 
Also includes a directory of newspapers, 
trade newspapers and University presses. 

Meyer, E. W. Political Parties in Western 
Germany. Washington, D. C., Library of 
Congress, 1951. 

A survey of the German political scene. 

Muts, G. J. Sources of Information in the 
American Graphic Arts. Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Press, 1951. $2. 

A bibliography of source material for 
the graphic arts student, teacher, crafts- 
man. 

Missourrl Press AssociaTION. Digest of 
Missouri Statutes. Columbia, Missouri 
Press Association, 1951. 

A compilation of statutes requiring pub- 
lication of public notices and advertise- 
ments. 

Moraan, R. F. Photography for the Com- 
munity Newspaper. Lincoln, University 
of Nebraska, July 1951. 50c. (School of 
Journalism Series, No. 3). 

Technical information on practical prob- 
lems of photography for the small news- 
paper. 

News Pictures of the Year, 1951. Chicago, 

Louis Mariano, 1951. $1. 
The outstanding photographs from the 
eighth annual news pictures of the year 
competition and exhibition jointly spon- 
sored by Encyclopedia Britannica Book 
of the Year and the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. 

Ray, R. H. Analysis of Some Economic 
Causes and Consequences of Daily- 
Newspaper Integration. New York, Syra- 
cuse University, 1951. 50c. (Publication 
No. 4 of the Graduate Economics Semi- 
nar of Syracuse University.) 

The motives of integration in the news- 
paper industry and the results of such 
integration. 
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ROWE!.L, ADELAIDE. The Southern Newspa- 
per Library. Chattanooga, Tenn., Spe- 
cial Bulletin of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 1951. 
Conception, growth and future of the li- 
brary operated by the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers Association in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

STeIn, F. W. Newspaper Ethics. Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn., Special Bulletin of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, August 1951. 
An address before the Gannett Confer- 
ence, Rochester, N. Y., May 21, 1951, 
on a newspaper man’s participation in 
civic affairs. 

STERNBERGER, DoLF. Research in Ger- 
many on Pressing Social Problems. 
Washington, D. C., Library of Congress, 
1951. 

A social science survey of German so- 
cial issues. 

Texas A. & M. CoLiece. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. Phonetics for Place- 
ments in Texas. (N. D.) 

A pronunciation guide of Texas place 
names prepared by the radio section of 


the Extension Editorial Office in coop- 


eration with the Texas A. & M. Depart- 
ments of English and Journalism. 

U. S. PRESIDENT’s COMMUNICATIONS POL- 
icy BoarD. Telecommunications, A Pro- 
gram for Progress. Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1951. $1. 
A study of the economic, organizational 
and physical aspects of America’s tele-. 
communications system. 

U. S. TarirF COMMISSION. Newsprint. 
Washington, D. C., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951. 20c. (War Changes in 
Industry Series, Report No. 22, revised.) 
A report on the prewar status of news- 
print, the changes and developments that 
occurred during the war, and the post- 
war trends in the industry. 

WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF. City Lights 
and Its Publics. Seattle, March 1, 1951. 
This study of City Light's public rela- 
tions problems was made by 11 Univer- 
sity of Washington students enrolled in 
an advanced course in public relations 
techniques. 

WEBER, ARNOLD. Second Class Mailing 
Privileges for Labor Newspapers. Cham- 
paign, University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1951. 
(Labor Journalism Handbook Series.) 
Mimeographed. 25c. 
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Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 
tead S. Pride (Negro Journalism) 








Political and economic threats to press freedom constituted the most significant 
development in the third quarter of 1951. The farcical Czech conviction of AP 
Correspondent William Oatis stirred official Washington action in retaliation but 
by the end of the quarter had not resulted in Oatis’ release. In the United States a 
Louisiana newspaper’s efforts to expose gambling and official laxness in prose- 
cuting it resulted in a brazen indictment of the journalists for “defaming” the 
officials. Amid these threats to free expression, however, a committee of Wash- 
ington newsmen set an example of adherence to the principle of freedom by turn- 
ing down an editors’ suggestion that Tass representatives be barred from the press 
galleries as spies. . . . On the economic side, the International Typographical 
Union sought to counter the trend toward newspaper monopolies by starting three 
competing dailies. However, the threat of still higher newsprint prices was causing 
many dailies to go up to 10 cents a copy and the hunt for cheap and plentiful 
substitute raw materials for newsprint production continued. —wW. F. S. 


Advertising 
Anonymous. Cleveland Ad “Court” Checks Bad Practices. E&P 84:30 p18 July 21. 


——Front-Page Ads Save Newsprint, Add Revenue. California Publisher 30:12 p24 
Sept. 


——How Good Is an Ad, Really? Business Week p21 July 28. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. SNPA Talks of Adjusting Ad Rates of Big Retailers. E&P 
84:40 p13 Sept. 29. 


GriEB, WARREN E. You Need an Agent. Oklahoma Publisher 22:5 p8 July. 
Presentation of NEA’s case to weeklies. 


Kos, ELIZABETH ANN. Ten Fundamental Principles of Effective Advertising Copy. Na- 
tional Publisher 21:10 p12 Aug. 


McINTYRE, RoBERT B. Alex Smith R.O.P. Color Test Finds Readership, Costs High. 
E&P 84:33 p9 Aug. 11. 


——ANA Is Told Ad Uptrend Will Hold Despite Cold War. E&P 84:40 p9 Sept. 29. 
——Co-op Ad Allowances Are Called “Lunacy.” E&P 84:36 p14 Sept. 1. 
Wiens, Doris. 2,900 Attend London Advertising Conference. E&P 84:29 p11 July 14. 
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Ci. culation 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Dailies Continue Record Circulation in 1951 Audit. E&P 
84:29 p13 July 14. 

——New Bedford Daily Offers Yearly Carrier Program. E&P 84:29 p51 July 14. 

BURWELL, E. W. The “Best Idea” That Really Produced. Circulation Management 16:8 
p14 Sept. 17. 

SmirH, OLiver R. Circulation Gain Greater than Population Growth. E&P 84:33 p7 
Aug. 11. 


Community Newspaper 

ANonyMous. Semi-Weekly Carries Wire Copy with Success. California Publisher 30:11 
p16 Aug. 

Braby, Puiip. Tells How to Spend a Dollar on Features to Make a Dollar. National 
Publisher 21:11 p14 Sept. 

Camp, JosePH G. Jr. Net Profits Again Decline as Gross Volume Goes Up. National 
Publisher 21:9 p14 July. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. Small Weeklies Earn Highest Profit. Iowa Publisher 23:8 p3 
Aug. 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Oregon Infant Thriving Weekly. National Publisher 21:10 p10 
Aug. 

FISHER, RODNEY. McKees Rocks Editor Says Weekly Paper Can Take Stand against 
Community Vice. PNPA Bulletin 23:5 p12 Aug. 

MOELLER, Lestiz. Ad Dept., Other Economies Discussed. National Publisher 21:11 p17 
Sept. 

——Controlling Editorial Costs Vital to Profitable Paper. National Publisher 21:10 p23 
Aug. 

——Suggestions on Control of Personnel and Office Costs. National Publisher 21:9 p16 
Juiy. 


NEALEY, ROBERT E. More Money for the Weekly Newspapers. New York Weekly Press 
2:1 p4 Sept. 

SCHRAMM, WiLBuR and Lupwic, Merritt. The Weekly Newspaper and Its Readers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 28:3 p301 Summer. 

TiLToN, JoHN. Gives Formula for Successful Suburban Weekly Publishing. National 
Publisher 21:9 p19 July. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANONYMOUS. Local Issues and People on Chicago Press Parley. E&P 84:37 p58 Sept. 8. 

——Martin: Raps Killing of St. Louis Star-Times. Guild Reporter 18:14 p4 July 13. 
Press Catches Blame for Stalling “Peace.” E&P 84:29 p14 July 14. 

——“White Paper” Is Crushing Indictment of Canadian Press. Guild Reporter 18:17 p6 
Aug. 24. 
Attack on anti-labor attitude of publishers. 

——Wire Service Handles Political News to Suit Bias of Powerful Publishers. Guild 
Reporter 18:17 pl Aug. 24. 

BENTEL, DwicHT. Mott Says Papers Must Give “Hard” News. E&P 84:33 p32 Aug. 11. 

Costa, RICHARD. Observations from Schizophrenia. Quill 39:8 p7 Aug. 

Cow Les, JoHN. Fewer Papers Mean Better Papers. Nieman Reports 5:3 p3 July. 

FLORMAN, IRvING. U. S. Writers Stir Ill Will. Quill 39:7 p19 July. 

KILPATRICK, JACK. “Manifestly,” They Begin. Masthead 3:3 p15 Summer. 
Criticism of fence-straddling editorials. 

MCCLELLAND, JoHN M. Jr. A “Monopoly” Editor Can Do a Fine Job. Quill 39:9 p5 
Sept. 

Wacprop, A. GaYLe. Look At This Great Idea! Masthead 3:3 p10 Summer. 
A condemnation of canned editorials. 

— Jerry. Did Paper Firm Kill Daily? Two Sides of Story Related. E&P 84:31 p7 
uly 28. 
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Watson, CAMPBELL. Gromyko Hits Press Before Pact Walkout. E&P 84:38 p24 Sept. 15. 


Writ, Witt1aM C. Many Headline Writers Called Lazy, Careless and Incompetent. 
PNPA Bulletin 23:6 p42 Sept. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ANnonyMous. Covering the Capitol. Time 58:2 p54 July 9. 
Washington press conferences and reporters. 
——Get Up and Go. Time 58:5 p40 July 30. 
Coverage of the Kansas floods by newspapers. 
——Hell and High Water. Newsweek 38:5 p63 July 30. 
Covering news in the Kansas flood area. 
——Midwest Dailies Publish in Spite of Record Flood. E&P 84:30 p13 July 21. 
——-Newspaper Readers Have No Time to Read—Simplicity Is of Primary Importance. 
National Publisher 21:11 p15 Sept. 
——Publisher Runs Delinquent Tax List, Blasts Law. California Publisher 30:10 p9 
July. 
——Sports Reporters Speed Demons, Too. E&P 84:36 p53 Sept. 1. 
——“Town X, Nebraska”—Where Does It Get News? Nebraska Newspaper 3:7 p4 July. 
——tThe Union Beat. Time 58:16 p70 Sept. 10. 
Louis Stark retires as New York Times labor reporter. 
——Weekly and Daily Editors Exchange Ideas about Divorces, Nudity and Crime. Cali- 
fornia Publisher 30:11 p20 Aug. 
Brown, Ropert U. APME Sth Year Reports Cite Many Improvements. E&P 84:38 p12 
Sept. 15. 
hace, Conmion, Moths Give Green Light for Cutback in Clichés. E&P 84:28 p20 July 7. 
Day, Davin L. Ellis and Conn Tell How to Edit Farm News. E&P 84:28 p18 July 7. 
DiLuiarD, IrviNG. Role of the Press in Congressional Investigations. Nieman Reports 5:3 
5 July. 
tanpevents, JosepH W. Annenberg Policies Advance Inquirer. E&P 84:32 p14 Aug. 4. 
Driscott, JamMes M. Many Small Stories, Attention to Deadlines Called Best Way to 
Successful Publishing. PNPA Bulletin 23:6 p27 Sept. 
ELLarD, Roscog. Thunder on the Left. Masthead 3:3 p1 Summer. 
Typographic enlivening of editorial pages. 
Erwin, Ray. Big Town Reporting for Folks Back Home. E&P 84:34 p16 Aug. 18. 
——Ogden R. Reid Hits Reds in Herald Trib. E&P 84:38 p38 Sept. 15. 
Hits, Lee. Creative Newspapering Demands Imagination to Ask Extra Question. Quill 
39:8 pS Aug. 
JACOBS, 4 adc. Farm Editor Hears Corn Grow—and Proves It. E&P 84:34 p17 Aug. 
18. 
Kay, RUSSELL. The Sentinel-Star Steps Out. Florida Newspaper News and Radio Digest 
32:9 pS Sept. 
LEDERER, heme J. The Human Side of War Reporting. Nieman Reports 5:3 p35 July. 
McGi.vra, HuGH. Consistent Farm News Coverage Helps Build Better Newspaper. 
Oregon Publisher 20:3 p4 Sept. 
McMurray, H. E. Readers Best Judges of Content of Paper. National Publisher 21:10 
pil4 Aug. 
MarTIN, RoBERT G. Condensation: A Check List of Current Techniques. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 28:3 p337 Summer. 
MeEvYER, SYLvAN. Small Daily Sets Up Program for Staffers. E&P 84:36 p22 Sept. 1. 
NaFF, FreD J. Those Unread Editorials. Masthead 3:3 p7 Summer. 
NEwMaN, E. Advice to Sports Writers. Atlantic 188:2 pp87-9 Aug. 
London Times sports writing. 
SCHALEBEN, ARVILLE. Tell News with Both Words and Pictures. Quill 39:8 p6 Aug. 
Smmmons, GeorGE E. How Great the Great Debate? A Study of 31 Dailies. JournaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 28:3 p351 Summer. 
Swanson, Rocer. A Flood Fails to Stop the News. Quill 39:9 p6 Sept. 
TERRAL, RuFus. In Conference. Masthead 3:3 p29 Summer. 
Suggested editorial page organization for paper in town of 100,000. 
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Education for Journalism 


ANonyrMovs. Ohio State Surveys “J” School Alumni. Ohio Newspaper 32:9 p1 June. 
——Press Institute Plans 6 Seminars. E&P 84:37 p24 Sept. 1. 
BENTEL, Dwicut. Building Boom Improves Bad Housing Situation. E&P 84:35 p40 Aug. 
25. 
Journalism schools securing new physical plants. 
——Columbia Students Use Pulitzer Prize Entries. E&P 84:40 p24 Sept. 29. 
——Faculty Cut Is Small for Reduced Enrollment. E&P 84:30 p32 July 21. 
‘———Here’s Why Teachers Shy at Appraisals. EXP 84:34 p40 Aug. 18. 
——4J-Schools Don’t Expect Drastic Student Drop. E&P 84:29 p48 July 14. 
FREEMAN, DonaLp A. J-School Revisited. Quill 39:8 p11 Aug. 
SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. The New World of the Journalist. Nebraska Newspaper 3:9 p8 
Sept. 
iain education as liberal arts implementation. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 


ANoNnyMous. Couldn’t Nehru Reform India’s Press without Suppressing Free Speech? 
Saturday Evening Post 224:4 p12 July 28. 

——-Non-Red French Newsmen’s Unions Meet with Martin, Move for New World 
Group. Guild Reporter 18:18 p6 Sept. 14. 

——7 Nations Drop Call for Newsprint Parley. E&P 84:28 p26 July 7. 

——Soviet-U. S. Press Debate in the Making. E&P 84:32 p10 Aug. 4. 

——UN Chief Seeks World Aid for Forcign Correspondents. E&P 84:28 p9 July 7. 

——UN Studies Status of Correspondents. E&P 84:36 p32 Sept. 1. 

Erwin, Ray. Reds Go Full Blast in Argentina While Anti-Peron Press Is Gagged. E&P 
84:37 p9 Sept. 8. 

GREGORY, FRANKLIN. All-India News Union Faces Big-Business Combine. Guild Re- 
porter 18:17 p3 Aug. 24. 


HIGHLEY, LesLiz. Montevideo Meeting Important to Press. E&P 84:38 p28 Sept. 15. 

SwInTOon, STAN. Out Asia Way It’s Not News Until It Can Be Told. Quill 39:8 p8 Aug. 

WALKER, FLORENCE G. “Archie” Burns Helps Modernize La Prensa of Lima, Peru. 
E&P 84:37 p45 Sept. 8. 


Freedom of the Press 


ALFORD, NEILL H. He Sees No U. N. Threat to Bill of Rights. Quill 39:7 p15 July. 

ANnonyMous. AP Correspondent’s Trial Called Travesty on Justice. US Department of 
State Bulletin 25:629 pp92-5 July 16. 

——Charley’s Underground. Newsweek 38:3 p44 July 16. 

Lake Charles (La.) American Press crusades against organized gambling. 
——Communists Imprison 4 AP Men in Prague as “Spies.” E&P 84:28 p7 July 7. 
——Editors (28 to 12) Endorse Barring Tass from Gallery. E&P 84:38 p7 Sept. 15. 
——Free Press Not Editor’s Cloak, Replies Clarvoe. E&P 84:36 p55 Sept. 1. 
——Indicted La. Newsmen Are Gaining Support. E&P 84:37 p11 Sept. 8. 

Newsmen or Spies? Time 58:12 p65 Sept. 17. 

Status of Tass correspondents in the U. S. questioned. 

——Kangaroo Court. Time 58:3 p53 July 16. 
William Oatis convicted in Czechoslovakia. 
——Louisiana Boomerang. Newsweek 38:11 p88 Sept. 10. 
Lake Charles newsmen indicted for “defaming” officials. 
——ONA and the Curtain. Newsweek 38:10 p46 Sept. 3. 

Overseas News Agency projects coverage in satellite countries. 
——Press Accreditation SHAPEs Up Carefully. E&P 84:40 p18 Sept. 29. 

War department screens correspondents. 

Reporter Feud Tied to Florida Anti-Press “War.” E&P 84:28 p14 July 7. 

Reprisals in Oatis Case Sought in Congress Action. E&P 84:30 p10 July 21. 
——-Scripps-Howard Staff Keeps Oatis Case Hot. E&P 84:31 p13 July 28. 
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——Senator Bricker Charges: UN Treaty Imperils Press Freedom. Professor Chaffee De- 
fends: Freedom Lovers Wrote Each Phrase. E&P 84:31 pp10-11 July 28. 

——Stacked Deck? Time 58:11 p69 Sept. 10. 
Newsmen at Lake Charles indicted. 

——Tass Accreditation Halted during Official “Spy” Check. E&P 84:37 p7 Sept. 8. 

——Tass Allowed to Keep Place in Press Gallery. E&P 84:40 p12 Sept. 29. 

——Trial of William N. Oatis. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 25:634 Aug. 20. 
Excerpts from the proceedings of the newsman’s trial. 

AZKOUL, K. How Free Shall the Press Be? UN World 5:8 pp22-4 Aug. 

Brown, RoBERT U. Editors See No Press Threat in Communist Indictments. E&P 84:36 
p7 Sept. 1. 

BuTLER, JaMEs J. Senator Case Probes Control-by-Handout. E&P 84:37 p56 Sept. 8. 

——“Voluntary” Security Rules Broaden Restricted Area. E&P 84:40 p11 Sept. 29. 

CHILDs, Marquis. What Signs Threaten Free Press? Nieman Reports 5:3 p7 July. 

COoLLeTT, ALEC. First to Get the Boot from Czech Commies. E&P 84:29 p10 July 14. 

Euson, RoBERT. No Reporters Allowed at Kaesong Conference. E&P 84:28 p10 July 7. 

Fox, ABEL. Waite Says Free Thinking Is at the Crossroads. Guild Reporter 18:18 p2 

t. 14. 

HANSON} ExisHa. Tyranny by Covenant. Quill 39:7 p12 July. 

HicsBig£, CHARLES E. British National Newspapers and the 1950 General Election. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 28:3 p364 Summer. 

KOTSCHNIG, WALTER M. What Was Oatis’ Crime? Vital Speeches 17:22 p695 Sept. 1. 
“An honest reporter doing an honest job.” 

Pope, JaMes S. U. S. Press Is Free to Print the News but Too Often Is Not Free to 
Gather It.. Quill 39:7 p9 July. 

REICHLER, OxiE. Those Homemade Iron Curtains. Nieman Reports 5:3 p19 July. 

SoKoLsky, GEORGE E. Could United Nations Treaty Nullify U. S. Law? Test Case Says 
Yes. Quill 39:7 p17 July. 

STEWART, GILBERT W. Jr. World Threat to Free Press. Quill 39:7 pS July. 

WALKER, JERRY. Editors Say “Get Tough!” to Win Liberty for Oatis. E&P 84:29 p7 
July 14. 


Warp, JoHN T. Both Briefing Officers and Press Foul Up Handling of Truce Parley. 
Guild Reporter 18:18 p7 Sept. 14. 

Wess, Cart C. Could We Win a Fight for Free Press Today? Oregon Publisher 20:2 
pl Aug. 

Wiis, DeLBerT. A Brass Curtain Fell in Texas. Quill 39:7 p18 July. 

——tThe Press vs. the General. Nieman Reports 5:3 p17 July. 


History and Biography 


ANonyMovus. Floyd Taylor, AP Director, Succumbs. E&P 84:36 p20 Sept. 1. 
——tThe King Is Dead. Time 58:8 p43 Aug. 20. 
Death of William Randolph Hearst. 
——-Nicholson Heads Charlotte Observer. E&P 84:32 p9 Aug. 4. 
——Priceless Gift of Laughter. Time 58:2 p88 July 9. 
Portrait of James Thurber of the New Yorker. 
——Reuters Hailed in London in wegen yg Bor eege roe E&P 84:29 p16 July 14. 
——William Randolph Hearst Dies at 88, Ending 65-Year Career in Many Fields. E&P 
84:34 p7 Aug. 18. 
Brtner, Harry M. Hearst Was Last of Great Individualists. E&P 84:34 p13 Aug. 18. 
GenMaN, R. B. Claudia Cassidy: Medusa of the Midwest. Theatre Arts 35:7 p14 July. 
Newspaper dramatic criticism. 
MARBUT, FREDERICK B. The United States Senate and the Press, 1838-41. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 28:3 p342 Summer. 
PERKIN, ROBERT L. Small Town Liberal. Colorado Editor 26:6 p5 Sept. 
Sketch of Houstoun Waring. 
SMALL, C. Little Publisher, Big Empire. Collier’s 128:31 p31 Aug. 4. 
Portrait of S. 1. Newhouse 
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Watprop, A. GayLe. Reborn Denver Post Has Prestige and Power. JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 28:3 p327 Summer. 

WaLxer, Jerry. New York Times Tells Story of Its First 100 Years. E&P 84:38 p13 
Sept. 15. 

Wanmen Houstoun. The Story of Ed Bemis. Colorado Editor 26:6 p3 Sept. 
Sketch of outstanding Colorado journalist. 

Watson, CAMPBELL. Hearst's Attention to Detail Marked Career Since 1887. E&P 84:34 
p9 Aug. 18. 


Law of Journalism 


ANoNYMous. Former Rival Names WNU in Anti-Trust Suit. E&P 84:33 p26 Aug. 11. 
Western Newspaper Union, ready print and supply house for small papers, charged 
with conspiring to restrain trade. 

——Fulltime Space Writers Ruled “Employes.” E&P 84:32 p18 Aug. 4. 

——Judge Weighs Arguments on Forced Unit Ad Rates. E&P 84:30 p11 July 21. 

——Lorain Journal Tests U. S. Backing of Rival. E&P 84:40 p22 Sept. 29. 

——NLRB Insists Congress Failed to Bar “Bogus.” E&P 84:31 p9 July 28. 

——PNPA Fights “One Cent Per Copy” Tax Proposal. E&P 84:34 p52 Aug. 18. 

——WEOL Asks $984,000 from Lorain Journal. E&P 84:29 p18 July 14. 

——Wisconsin Enacts Press-Approved Retraction Law. E&P 84:34 p47 Aug. 18. 

——WNU Suit Started “To Save Free Press.” E&P 84:31 p12 July 28. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Accident Victims’ Pix Don’t Violate Privacy. E&P 84:31 p44 
July 28. 

fae Holds “Black Market” Is Libelous. E&P 84:37 p34 Sept. 8. 

——Giving Credit Doesn’t Absolve Infringement. E&P 84:32 p47 Aug. 4. 

——lllinois Court Holds “Negro” Not Libelous. E&P 84:33 p51 Aug. 11. 

——Law’s Outlook on Errors Run in Advertisements. E&P 84:35 p26 Aug. 25. 

——Plea of Justification Must Sustain “Sting.” E&P 84:30 p37 July 21. 

——Political Rate Limit Raises “Utility” Question. E&P 84:29 p55 July 14. 

——Public Officials’ Claim to Privacy Is Denied. E&P 84:38 p47 Sept.. 15. 

JorDAN, Octavio. Cuba’s Right-of-Reply Law in Radio Broadcasting. JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY 28:3 p358 Summer. 

WuirTe, Howarp B. The Right to Privacy. Social Research 18:2 p171 June. 
Philosophical background of the concept. 


Miscellaneous 
ANonyMous. People Like Pictures. Time 58:13 p75 Sept. 24. 
Arizona Highways offered to the U. S. at large. 


TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Supervisors Guide Destiny of Personnel. E&P 84:29 p67 
July 14. 


WALTER, F. American Reviews. 20th Century 149:893 pp223-30 July. 





Negro Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Assignment in Cicero. Newsweek 38:5 p63 July 30. 
A Negro reporter covers the Cicero race riots. 
Lord Calvert Makes Bid for the Negro Market. Tide 25:36 p28 Sept. 7. 
——Selling the Negro Market. Tide 25:29 p37 July 20. 
FENDERSON, Lewis H. The Negro Press as a Social Instrument. Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation 20:2 Spring. 
Rose, ARNOLD. TV Bumps into the Negro Problem. Printer’s Ink 236:3 p36 July 20. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


ANONYMOUS. Dailies’ Workers Older than Other Industries. E&P 84:35 p7 Aug. 25. 

—— ITU Backs Labor Daily, Rejects Loyalty Oath. E&P 84:36 p12 Sept. 1. 

——ITU Says NLRB Erred in Findings. E&P 84:37 p12 Sept. 8. 

——Locals Are Urged to Push Leadership Training. Guild Reporter 18:14 p12 July 13. 
——$100 Wage Goal Is $138.40 in Today’s Dollars. Guild Reporter 18:14 p7 July 13. 
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——Special Studies Urged on Problems of Shrinkage in the Nation’s Press. Guild Re- 
porter 18:14 p2 July 13. 

——Wage Panel Majority Sees No Exemption. E&P 84:35 p11 Aug. 25. 

Corkery, J. P. Wage Chronology. Monthly Labor Review 73:7 pp49-56 July. 
Chicago printing wages, 1939-50. 

JoLLos, Eva. Wage Stabilization Board Gives Approval to Three Guild Cases above 10% 
Levels. Guild Reporter 18:18 p1 Sept. 14. 

DraGonettl, JosepH W. Guild Harmony Convention Sets $138.40 as Pay Goal. E&P 
84:28 pil July 7. 

Laciskey, J. F. Union Wages and Hours, July 1950. Monthly Labor Review 72:2 


pp167-70 Feb. Reprinted with additional data in U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin 
1018: 1-33. 1951. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ANonyMous. Complete Plant for a Newspaper. Architectural Record 110:7 p144 July. 
Washington Post has a new plant. 
——Disputed Empire. Time 58:11 p69 Sept. 10. 
Hearst’s sons settle into inherited jobs. 
——Eubanks: Daily Labor Paper Nearing Reality. Guild Reporter 18: 14 p4 July 13. 
——FCC Okay’s W. U.’s Press Rate Increase. E&P 84:36 p9 Sept. 1. 
——Head Men in Hearst Empire. Time 58:9 p54 Aug. 27. 
Portraits of William R. Hearst Jr. and R. E. Berlin. 
——Hearst Organization Plans Made 4 Years Ago. E&P 84:35 p9 Aug. 25. 
——Hedda Cuts a Queen. Newsweek 38:10 p46 Sept. 3. 
Agreement giving Marion Davies control of Hearst papers is disputed. 
Hearst’s Bombshell. Time 58:10 p57 Sept. 3. 
Hoyt’s Happy Birthday. Newsweek 38:7 p55 Aug. 13. 
Palmer Hoyt Jr. buys Colorado Springs Free Press from ITU. 
——ITU Convention Upholds Unitypo “Daily” Operation. E&P 84:35 p7 Aug. 25. 
——ITU Starts 3 New Dailies in “Challenge to Monopolies.” E&P 84:30 p7 July 21. 
——Labor Daily. New Republic 125:31 p7 July 30. 
——Los Angeles and San Diego Go to 10c. E&P 84:40 p7 Sept. 29. 
——New Bagasse Test Makes Good Newsprint. E&P 84:35 p15 Aug. 25. 
——Newsprint Industry Asks Raise; No Ceiling. E&P 84:33 p10 Aug. 11. 
——Passing of the Crown. Newsweek 38:9 p52 Aug. 27. 
Sons inherit Hearst papers. 
——P. O. Official Discounts Effect of Rate Boost. E&P 84:40 p15 Sept. 29. 
——Postage Due. Time 59:14 p77 Oct. 1. 
Rates on newspapers and magazines to be raised. 
——Profit Margin Below Industry’s in General. E&P 84:40 p14 Sept. 29. 
——Publishers Oppose New Telegraph Rates. E&P 84:28 p12 July 7. 
BRENNAN, KENNETH L. More Imagination, Competitive Spirit Needed, Brennan Says. 
PNPA Bulletin 23:4 p15 July. 
Cort, J. C. Christian Union. Commonweal 54:17 p405 Aug. 3. 
New labor newspaper established. 
DowbeELL, GeorGE R. 2c Daily Still Thrives in “Efficient” Plant. E&P 84:33 p22 Aug. 
11. 
Erwin, Ray. Debut of ITU’s Meriden Daily Received with Cool Interest. E&P 84:32 p7 
Aug. 4. 
600 Dailies on TTS Circuit in 1952. E&P 84:30 p9 July 21. 
MALONE, JOHN R. Economic-Technological Bases for Newspaper Diversity. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 28:3 p315 Summer. 
MILLER, DonaLp P. Allentown TTS Operation Described; Very Satisfactory for Straight- 
Run Type. E&P 84:29 p58 July 14. 
Patron, Pat. How Much Does It Cost to Print a Normal Issue? Oklahoma Publisher 
22:5 p6 July. 
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REIFSNYDER, HERMAN S. Microfilming of Files Expected to Be Customary Thing. 
PNPA Bulletin 23:6 p39 Sept. 

Stiver, CHARLES Jr. Owners Offer Opinions on Job Shop Operations. Oklahoma Pub- 
lisher 22:6 p8 Aug. 

Stronc, G. Gorpon. Toledo Newspaper Executive Says There Are Ways to Watch Costs. 
PNPA Bulletin 23:6 p38 Sept. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Six Executors Take Hearst Estate Reins. E&P 84:36 p11 Sept. 1. 


Pictorial Journalism 


Anonymous. Irate Juror, Lefties, Navy Abuse Photographers. California Publisher 
30:12 p6 Sept. 

——Lensmen, Colleges Adopt Football Coverage Rules. E&P 84:32 p46 Aug. 4. 

CoLLincs, James L. Editor, Fotog Report Sports Pix Preference. E&P 84:40 p60 Sept. 
29. 
Jap Lenses “Superior,” Korea Photog Finds. E&P 84:29 p36 July 14. 

——Steve Ditzian Proud of Lab He Designed. E&P 84:34 p38 Aug. 18. 

JULIAN, JAMES L. Artists’ Rules Apply to Photography. Iowa Publisher 23:7 p3 July. 


Public Relations, Propaganda, and Public Opinion 


ANonyMoUws. Further Expansion of VOA Programs. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 
25:629 pp102-4 July 16. 
Love and Kisses from the Kremlin. Newsweek 38:5 p26 July 30. 
First issue of News published in English at Moscow. 

——New Committee Formed on U. S. Information Program. U. S. Department of State 
Bulletin 25:634 p316 Aug. 20. 

——New VOA Program to Japan. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 25:637 p428 
Sept. 10. 

——U. S. Reiterates Position. U. S. Department of State Bulletin 25:637 p417 Sept. 10. 
U. S. note on Czech protests to Radio Free Europe programs. 

BaRRETT, E. W. Exposing the Soviet’s Conflicting Propaganda Lines. U. S. Department 
of State Bulletin 25:632 p226 Aug. 6. 

CoaTMAN, JoHN. The BBC, Government, and Politics. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:2 
p287 Summer. 
The government broadcasting system is not free from pressures. 

Curtis, M. Atlantic Curtain. New Republic 125:28 pp15-17 July 9. Reply by D. C. 
Williams 125:29 p9 July 16. 

Dan, V. M. How Asians View Us. Annals of American Academy 276:1 pp128—34 July. 

DeETOLEDANO, RALPH. How Stalin’s Disciples Review Books. American Mercury 73:333 
pp14—20 Aug. 

FARBER, Maurice. The Armageddon Complex. Dynamics of Opinion. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 15:2 p217 Summer. 
The attitude that war is inevitable is related to frustrations. 

LittLe, ALAN M. G. The Soviet Propaganda Machine. U. S. Department of State Bul- 
letin 25:636 p367 Sept. 2. 

NapiG, H. D. News Releases, Annual Reports, Youth Day Hold Municipal Public Rela- 
tions Media in Final Analysis of Survey. American City 66:7 pp112-14 July. 

Norturop, F. S. C. Asian Mentality and U. S. Foreign Policy. Annals of American 
Academy 276:1 pp118-27 July. 

SANFORD, FILLMORE. Public Orientation to Roosevelt. Public Opinion Quarterly 15:2 
p189 Summer. 
The follower’s orientation to the leader fills a need. 

SEIFERT, WALT. Would a Physician Treat Only Healthy Patients? Quill 39:9 p9 Sept. 

STROTHER, ROBERT S. Combatting the Big Lie. Quill 39:9 p11 Sept. 

TEILHET, DaRwIN. Publicity’s Job Is to Paint the House, Not Rebuild It. Quill 39:9 p8 
Sept. 

Witson, Lyte C. A Government Press Agent Need Not Be a Barrier to News. Quill 
39:7 p10 July. 
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Radio and Television 

ALISKY, MARVIN. The Half-Hour Format for TV News. Nieman Reports 5:3 p13 July. 
ANONYMOUS, Coast to Coast. Newsweek 38:12 p48 Sept. 17. 

TV hook-up spans continent. 
——Color for Everyone? Time 58:14 p41 Oct. 1. 

Tube designed to receive both TV systems. 
—— TV's Time of Trouble. Fortune 44:2 p75 Aug. 

TV’s unexpected weakness and competitors’ unexpected strength. 
——Watch Liberty Grow. Time 58:8 p63 Aug. 20. 

Texas-born network now second in number of stations. 
Limpus, LoweLL. Television News Comes of Age. Nieman Reports 5:3 p11 July. 





A Selected Bibliography 

From Foreign Journals 

June, July and August 1951 
Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 


P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); IJ], Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World, (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 


Advertising 
ANONYMoOuS. Broadcast Advertising Has Been Good Business: Fairfax Cone. WPN 
45:1165 p3 July 13. 
An American report on radio advertising at international conference. 
——Challenge to Advertising in Underdeveloped Areas of South-East Asia. WPN 45: 
1165 p9 July 13. 
——“Democracy Needs Advertising.” WPN 45:1165 p4 July 13. 
Proceedings of International Advertising Conference. 
——Gordon-Walker Affirms Government’s Opposition to Commercial Radio. WPN 45: 
1167 p4 July 27. 
——Greatest Ever Advertising Conference Opens in London. WPN 45:1164 p3 July 6. 
——“I Make No Apology on the Consumers’ Behalf,” Says Lady Tweedsmuir. WPN 
45:1165 p12 July 13. 
——Scope for Extending National Identification of Special Products. WPN 45:1165 p9 
July 13. 
A  hwcd Bros. official speaks at international parley. 
——Statistical Review Shows Further Big Gain in Magazine Ad. Revenue. WPN 45:1159 
June 1. 
__ Tne Voice of the Advertiser. WPN 45:1166 p28 July 20. 
Details of British advertising conference. 
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Brown, AnsTice. How British Advertising Is Organized. WPN 45:1164 (supplement) 
pi2 July 6. 


Leaper, W. J. Twenty-five Years of Advertising Law in Britain. WPN 45:1164 p34 July 
6 


SCOTT, Jesse. The Changing Pattern of British Advertising. WPN 45:1164 (supplement) 
p5 July 6. 

WEINBERG, SyLv1A. A Revolution Indeed—Virile Growth of Press Media. WPN 45:1164 
(supplement) p8 July 6. 


Content of Communications 
Anonymous. Christiansen Tells of the “Tonic” Effect. WPN 45:1161 p4 June 15. 
The editing formula of the Daily Express editor. 
——Court Grants Use of Pen Name to Woman Journalist in “Mary Delane” Action: 
Consideration of Appeal. WPN 45:1164 p26 July 6. 


——Readership Figures Are Slightly Down in Fifth Hulton Survey. WPN 45:1165 p16 
July 13. 


Readership in Great Britain. 


Education for Journalism 
Anonymous. Conference May Lead to Start in January. WPN 45:1162 p4 June 22. 
National training plan for journalists in Britain. 
Journalistakademiet Aepner 5 September. D 24:8 p4 Aug. 
Norway sets up journalism course at Oslo University. 


Freedom of the Press 

Anonymous. Arabic Dailies Confiscated: Ban on News of King Farouk. WPN 45:1164 
p26 July 6. 

——Barton Sees Livery Company as Press Council Alternative. WPN 45:1161 p3 June 
15. 

——Congress Reaffirms Belief in Press Freedom, But Opposes United Nations Conven- 
tion. WPN 45:1159 p14 June 1. 

——Death of Czech Journalists. WPN 45:1169 p8 Aug. 10. 
The documentation on a story of Czech terrorism. 
Hard Times for Editors Behind the Iron Curtain. WPN 45:1163 p14 June 29. 
Institute Views on Press Council. JJ 39:394 p97 July. 

——-Substantial Acceptance of Proprietors’ Press Council Proposals by Institute. WPN 
45:1159 p4 June 1. 

GorDON, JOHN and ANDREWS, W. L. Press Council Plan. JJ 39:393 p87 June. 
Two conservative but differing views on proposed British council. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Profile: L. P. Scott, Managing Director, Manchester Guardian. WPN 45: 
1159 p16 June 1. 
——Recognition and the First Agreements. J 34:6 p92 June. 
National Union of Journalists history. 
——Solidarity and the General Strike Crisis. J 34:8 p122 Aug. 
A page from the history of National Union of Journalists. 
Murray, GeorGE. The Passing of the Penny Paper. JJ 39:393 p85 June. 


International News Coverage 


AnonyMous. Cable and Wireless Plans for Mobile Telegraph Units. WPN 45:1159 p7 
June 1. 


——Closing of Agence France-Presse Now Leaves Only Two Active Correspondents in 
Prague. WPN 45:1160 p12 June 8. 


——The Nation and the Commonwealth Pay Their Tributes to Reuters. WPN 45:1165 
p17 July 13. 


The centenary of the news agency. 
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——Reuters Look Back on a Hundred Years of News. WPN 45:1164 p6 July 6. 

——Sir Roderick Jones Describes His Life in Reuters. WPN 45:1163 p22 June 29. 
Announcement of a book by the former director general. 

——Today This Name Makes News: Reuters. WPN 45:1165 p44 July 13. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 
Anonymous. “I Was Victim of Vendetta,” Says Expelled Union Member. WPN 46:1172 
p3 Aug. 31. 
Closed shop drive may be related to Birmingham case. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 

ANONYMOUS. N. U. J. Rewrites Its Constitution. WPN 45:1160 p5 June 8. 

KENYON, A. You Can’t Have a “Non-Political” International. J 34:6 p90 June. 
Ex-IOJ president views proposal for a non-Communist international. 

Ki, O. Den Internasjonale Bladutgiver-kongress i London. D 24:7 pS July. 
International publishers group meets in London. 

Rosson, NorMAN. The Dangers of Outside Interference. IJJ 39:395 p107 Aug. 
Institute of Journalists president comments on International Press Institute. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Building a Free Press in Western Germany. NW 2795 p234 Aug. 16. 

—— European Congress of Industrial Editors. WPN 45:1159 p33 June 1. 

———Times Correspondent Analyses Colonial Press. WPN 45:1167 p19 July 27. 

——U. S. to Provide £1,250,000 to Aid the West German Press. NW 2796 p259 Aug. 
23. 

MADSEN, FLEMMING. En Amerikansk Provinsavis. JD 47:7 p6 July 15. 
Danish journalist tells about Milwaukee Journal. 


Newsprint 
ANonyMous. Improved Supply and Stocks May Mean Eight Pages Next Year. WPN 
45:1164 p4 July 6. 
——Newsprint Agreement With Canadian Mills. WPN 45:1159 p3 June 1. 
——World Newsprint Outlook Is Uniformly Gloomy. WPN 45:1159 p14 June 1. 


Press Law 


Anonymous. Den Lille Manns Presselov Vedtatt. JN 35:6 p89 June. 
Norwegians consider more protection for news sources. 

——Journalist Claims Right to Retain Pen Name “Mary Delane.” WPN 45:1163 p6 
June 29. 


— —Who Owns “Mary Delane”? Ex-employee Claims Right to Retain Pen Name. WPN 
45:1162 p27 June 22. 


Problems of Communications Management 
ANnonyMous,. Circulations: Setback Was Slight After Price Rise, New Audits Show. 
WPN 45:1169 p3 Aug. 10. 
Circulation summary for British national dailies. 
——Publishing World Ready for Power Shortage. WPN 45:1170 p16 Aug. 17. 
Britain faces prospect of severe power curtailment this winter. 
ROGEBERG, Jacos. Har Vi for Mange Aviser? D 24:6 p2 June. 
Writer thinks Norway has too many newspapers. 


Public Relations Activities 


Anonymous. The Cost of “Projecting” Britain Overseas. NW 2797 p290 Aug. 30. 
Budget of the British foreign office information service. 


FRASER, SiR ROBERT. Advertising in the Service of Government. WPN 45:1164 p36 July 
6 


The author is director general, Central Office of Information. 
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> THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE MERGED 
organization, the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism, was held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois August 27, 28 and 29, 1951. 
The two codrdinate institution members— 
the Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators—held their annual business meet- 
ings during the convention. These two na- 
tional organizations, at the Madison, Wis., 
convention in 1950, had merged with the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism (founded 1912) to form the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism. This 
would have been the 35th convention of 
AATI had that organization still been in 
existence. 

Delegates, their families and guests were 
lodged in the new Lincoln Avenue Resi- 
dence Hall and were served their meals in 
the dining hall of this dormitory. Most of 
the convention sessions were held in Greg- 
ory Hall, the home of the convention host, 
the School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions. A featured event was the picnic in 
Robert Allerton Park on Tuesday evening, 
August 28. 

The convention program was planned by 
Dr. Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, chairman, and 
the presidents of the three organizations: 
Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, AEJ, Wisconsin; 
Leslie Moeller, AASDJ, Iowa; and Elmer 
Trotzig, ASJSA, South Dakota. 

The Urbana convention was attended by 
178 delegates, 59 wives and 23 children. 
The 75 colleges and universities represent- 
ed and the delegates registered were: 

Akron (U. S. Vance), Baylor (W. J. Thom- 
as), Boston (John H. Gleason), Bradley (Harry 

S. Watson), Brigham Young (Edwin Butter- 

worth, Oliver Smith, Ray Wight), Butler (De- 

Forest O'Dell), California (Robert W. Des- 

mond, Marvin Rosenberg), Colorado (Floyd K. 


Baskette, Chris J. Burns, A. Gayle Waldrop), 
Columbia (Roscoe Ellard), Creighton (R. C. 
Williams), Duquesne (Cornelius S. McCarthy), 
Emory 5 ), Florida (John 
Paul Jones, Rae O. Weimer), Florida A. & M. 
(Charles J. Smith III), Florida State (Laurence 
R. Campbell, Sidney Kobre, Wilbur Peterson), 
Franklin (Harvey C. Jacobs), Georgia (John E. 
Drewry), Houston (Truman Pouncey), Illinois, 
(R. R. Barlow, Donald E. Brown, Hubert V. 
Cordier, Donald G. Hileman, Harold E. Hill, 
Robert B. Hudson, Jay W. Jensen, Jean S. Ker- 
tick, Parker B. Lusk, Leslie McClure, R. D. 
Millican, Lawrence W. Murphy, Theodore B. 
Peterson, Arne Rae, C. H. “ae eS 
Schooley, Wilbur Schramm, Manning D. Seil, 
Frank B. Senger, F. S. Siebert, Carleton J. 
Smyth, Arthur S , Joe C. Sutton, W. L. 
Thompson, John T. Trebilcock, J. B. Woodson 
Jr., Josef Wright), Indiana (Ruth Dunagin, J. 
Wymond French, Gretchen A. Kemp), State 
University of Iowa (Arthur M. Barnes, Charles 
E. Barnum, Virginia Coverdale, Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, James Morrison, Walter Steigleman), Iowa 
State (Rodney Fox, Donald W. Krimel, Ken- 
neth R. Marvin), Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Vic- 
tor J. Danilov, Robert W. Doores, Frances 
Grinstead, Burton W. Marvin), Kansas State 
(Byron E. Ellis, C. J. Medlin), Kent State 
(James A. Fosdick, Michael Radock), Ken- 
tucky (J. A. McCauley, William M. Moore, 
Niel Plummer, Victor R. Portmann), Los An- 
geles State (Paul Scott), Louisiana State (Mar- 
vin Osborn, Marcus Wilkerson), Marquette 
(David R. Host, Robert A. Kidera, Lucas G. 
Staudacher), Marshall (Virginia Lee), Mary- 
Hardin Baylor (June Baker), Michigan (John 
V. Field, Wesley H. Maurer), Michigan State 
(Melvin Lostutter, Elwin E. —— a 
McIntyre), Minnesota ( ih D. Casey, 
ell Vv ct , Edwin en, J. Edward Ger- 
. Swanson, Saul N. Wernick), 
South- 


(James L. C. eFord), Nebraska (William F. 
Swindler), New York (Ronald Shilen, Kenneth 
N. Stewart, Sidney Towne, Ben Yablonky), 
North Dakota (A. E. Austin), Northwestern 
(Floyd G. Arpan, Horace Coon, Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Baskett Mosse, Kenneth E. Olson, Al- 
bert A. Sutton, Fred ), Ohio (L. J. 
Hortin, George S. Lasher), State (Lester 
Getzloe, Norval Neil Luxon, Fred Maguire, 
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James E. Pollard), Oklahoma (W. J. Bell, Fay- 
ette Copeland, Leslie H. Rice, John R. Whit- 
aker), Oklahoma A. & M. (Claron Burnett, 
Elsie I. Shoemaker, Clement E. Trout), Oregon 
(Warren C. Price, Gordon A. Sabine), —— 
State (Fred M. Shideler), Pennsylvania State 
(Donald W. Davis, Frederick B. Marbut), 
Pittsburgh (Robert X. Graham), Rhode Island 
(Frederick Clayton), San Diego State (James 
Julian), San Jose State (Dwight Bentel), South- 
ern California (William A. Glenn), South Da- 
kota (E. G. Trotzig), South Dakota State 
(Clifford L. Ellis, George H. Phillips), Stanford 
(Thomas M. Newell, Clifford F. Weigle), Syra- 
cuse (Philip W. Burton, Royal H. Ray, Roland 
E. Wolseley), Tennessee (Willis C. Tucker), 
Texas (Vera W. Gillespie, DeWitt Reddick, 
Alan Scott, Paul J. Thompson), Texas A. & M. 
(Donald D. Burchard), Texas Techno Gg. 
Russell Heitman), Tulane (George E. Sim- 
mons), U.C.L.A. (Robert R. Kirsch), Utah 
(Quintus C. Wilson), Wartbur, —_ (Margaret 
Wolff), Washington (Eugene Harlan), 
Washington & Lee (C. O. Voigt Jr.), Washing- 
ton State (Verne E. Edwards Jr.), Wayne (W. 
Sprague Holden), West Virginia (Paul Kra- 
kowski, P. I. Reed, N. C. Van Guilder), Wich- 
ita (Paul Gerhard), Wisconsin (Lester Hawkes, 
Charles E. Higbie, Ralph O. Nafziger), Wis- 
consin State (Wayne Wolfe), Wyoming (Wal- 
lace R. Biggs). 


The business meeting began at 9:30 
a. m. Wednesday, August 29 in the audi- 
torium of Gregory Hall. President Ralph 
O. Nafziger commended the officers of the 
AASDJ and ASJSA and the staff of the 
host school, Illinois, for their codperation 
in making arrangements for the conven- 
tion. He explained that, because the AEJ 
constitution became effective January 1, 
1951, he had made committee appoint- 
ments with approval by the executive com- 
mittee. Quintus Wilson, Utah, made a mo- 
tion to approve all those appointments (as 
listed in the convention printed program), 
Leslie Moeller, Iowa, seconded; the motion 
carried. 


After reading a message of greeting 
from Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, sent 
from Europe, President Nafziger called for 
the report of the Accrediting Committee. 
After the presentation of the report by 
Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, President 
Nafziger ruled it accepted and approved. 
(See p. 483.) 


Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented the 
following report as secretary-treasurer and 
as director of the Placement Bureau: 


The year that has passed since the Madison 
convention has certainly been the most difficult 
for your -treasurer since he was orig- 
ee ae eee oe The major 
problem was the culty of obtaining capable 
ee ee he has had to 
“break in” secretaries. All stationery, 


pay $2 of the $4 to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
for the Summer and Fall issues. 
In February, the Executive Committee 


which had been referred to it by the Madison 
convention. The resulting vote by mail ballot 
approved these decisions: 

. (concerning Associate Membership) .. . 


2. (concerning Associate Membership) . . . 
That no person be classified “a graduate stu- 
dent” if he has official rank of instructor or 
higher and is receiving full salary for the posi- 
tion. 


3. That a person having the official rank of 
“lecturer” be eligible only for Regular Member- 


4. That Associate Members be not tangs aig to 
register in the AEJ Placement Bureau. 

5. That the -treasurer be authorized 
to spend not more than $500 for secretarial help 
from September 1, 1950 to September 1, 1951. 
6. That special applicants for mem 


tion and mailed a to ev 

August 1, well within the deadline 
the constitution. 

Working closely with 
secretary-treasurer assisted in planning and pub- 
licizing this convention at Urbana. Two 
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Placement Bureau, and of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY account were published in the Win- 
ter 1951 issue. 


President Nafziger appointed the following 
committees: 


Aupio-VisuaL Ams—Quintus Wilson, Utah, 
chairman; Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; 
Wesley Brewster, Syracuse; Carroll Coleman, 
Iowa; Vernon Frost, Washington; Harold 
Wilson, Minnesota. 

Aupitinc—Laurence Campbell, Florida State, 
chairman; les E. Bounds, Alabama; War- 
ten Price, Oregon. 


CONVENTION ProcramM—Fred S. Siebert, Illinois, 
ch ; Leslie Moeller, Iowa; Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Wisconsin; Elmer Trotzig, South 
Dakota. 


ENDOWMENT—Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, 
chairman; Earl English, Missouri; David 
White, Boston. 

ForeicN STUDENTS AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS OF 
JOURNALISM—Ra B. Nixon, Emory, 
chairman; Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern; 
Charles E. Higbie, Wisconsin. ‘ 

NomrnatTions—Kenneth E. Olson, Northwest- 
ern, chairman; A. A. Applegate, Michigan 
State; Dwight Bentel, San Jose State. 

PHoTo JouRNALIsM—Truman Pouncey, Hous- 
ton, chairman; James Fosdick, Kent State; 
Clifton Edom, Missouri. 

PLace OF MEETING—A. Gayle Waldrop, Colo- 
rado, chairman; George Bird, Syracuse; J. L. 
Sullivan, Marquette. 

PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
Press AND Rapio—J. Edward Gerald, Minne- 
sota, chairman; Herbert Brucker, Hartford 
Courant; Charles C. Clayton, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo.; Ph Griffin, Cal- 
ifornia; Lester Getzloe, Ohio State; Frederic 
E. Merwin, Rutgers; Wesley Maurer, Michi- 

; L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky; Keen Raf- 
erty, New Mexico; DeWitt Reddick, Texas; 
Kenneth Stewart, NYU; Rae O. Weimer, 
Florida. 


PUBLICATIONS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, 
chairman; Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana 
State; Chilton R. Bush, Stanford. 

RESOLUTIONS—Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan, 
chairman; the Rev. R. C. Williams, Creigh- 
ton; George H. Phillips, South Dakota State. 

STANDARDS OF TEACHING—Leslie Moeller, Iowa, 
chairman; Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State; 
Willis Tucker, Tennessee; Paul Thompson, 
Texas; Gordon Sabine, Oregon. 

UNESCO Liaison—Robert Desmond, Califor- 
nia, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; 
O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee; Wilbur 
L. Schramm, Illinois. 

Dmector OF PLACEMENT BuRrEau—Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas. 


Wilson of Utah replaced H 
of 


ing, on behalf of the Association, the closing of 
La Prensa. 


464 (to August 20) 
Of course, because the Association now keeps 
$3.50 instead of $1 of member’s dues, the 
revenue so far this 
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Probably the increase 
cause of the dec! 
in many schools 
members have gone 
not a few have taken 
and in 


some to become members and 
members. 

The Madison convention provided for carry- 
ing on the membership roll those members who 
enter military service and request the privilege 
of remaining members. So far, seven members 
are on that list. 

Acting under the new constitution provision, 
the secretary-treasurer appointed Gerald Forbes 
of Mississippi a ity secr -treasurer, effec- 
tive January 1, 1951, to act for ASJSA until 
consolidation of all records in the central AEJ 
Office can be completed. 

ig Out the direction of the final con- 

vention of AATJ at Madison, the secretary- 
treasurer transferred on J 1, 1951 the 
$1,701.66 gery the AATJ account to 
the treasury of Because $596.00 was still 
owing to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, the net 
balance with which AEJ started the fiscal year 
was $1,105.66. 

ough our fiscal year runs from January 1 
to December 31, the secretary-treasurer has pre- 
pared for the information of this convention a 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1951. Copies of 
this statement were made available to the Exec- 
utive Committee for study. The new constitu- 
tion requires the president to present a budget 
for consideration and approval by the Executive 
Committee. Accordingly, on July 23, the secre- 
tary-treasurer sent to President Nafziger and to 
First Vice-President Gerald his best estimates 
of receipts and expenditures to the end of 1951 
to be used in budgeting for 1952. 


If membership can be kept at 450 or more, 
the Association apparently will continue in a 
sound financial condition. Here is the best indi- 
cation of our situation: 

AAT] started 1949 with a net balance of $531.33 
It started 1950 with 


If the decisions of this convention do not 
change appreciably the budget estimates, this 
Association should have a balance of about 
$1,500 on January 1, 1952. 


The biggest financial problem to be settled 
this year is the adoption of a plan for adequate 
oe cen of the central office. PAATS tended to 

along from year to year; one year it even 
Sforgot” to vote any honorarium to the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Both AATJ and AEJ have leaned 
heavily upon the University of Kansas to main- 
tain the central office. The William Allen White 
School of Journalism at Kansas has been pro- 
viding office space, office equipment and most 
of the secretarial help. This contribution to the 
welfare of the Association should be generally 
recognized. The budgeting of a definite amount 
for secretarial assistance will be a business-like 
and most comforting change under the new 
constitution. 

For sceral years the secretary-treasurer has 
been paid honoraria of $150 by AASDJ and 
$50 by AATJ. The AATJ payment has been en- 
tirely ite because most of the 
treasurer’s time was devoted to AATJ affairs. 


Another problem which was left 

ecutive committee was determination of 

future status of the Placement Bureau.” 
-treasurer, with approval of President 
» has continued to act as director of 


23, 1951, 25 

actual placements were made in the four 
an average salary of $3,754. So far in 
1951, 5 registrants have been placed at an aver- 
age salary of $3,680, 27 jobs are still open, and 
members are (that means that one- 
sixth of the AEJ mem is registerec’ in 
the Bureau). Each year, the Bureau 


has just about paid for itself, although much of 
the secretarial assistance was 


, and their associates at Illinois; 

atziger President-elect Gerald, Leslie 
Moeller Elmer Trotzig for the conscientious 
job they did in arr this convention. As 
early as September 1950 they began the difficult 
task, and they were at work continuously to 
make this first convention of the ‘ " As 
sociation a well-planned and worth- event. 


There being no objection, President Naf- 
ziger ruled the Secretary-Treasurer’s report 
accepted. 

Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Teaching, gave his 
report emphasizing the development of the 
faculty summer internship program. He 
referred to the details of the program as 
published in the News Notes section of the 
Summer 1951 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The eight interns placed on newspapers 
this summer had had a total of more than 
50 years of news experience. He explained 
the method by which the committee ob- 
tains en who have had at least two 
years of experience in the field in which 
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they wish refresher training and by which 
appointments to codperating employers are 
made. The committee made contact with at 
least 600 daily newspapers and thereby ob- 
tained 42 possible openings. There being 
no objection, President Nafziger ruled the 
report accepted. 

Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Publications Committee, explained 
that the principal task has been to work 
with the editor and staff of the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY. His committee recommended 
that the Executive Committee carefully ex- 
amine the financial outlook of the Quar- 
TERLY and consider the possibility of in- 
creasing the honoraria paid to the editor 
and to members of his staff. He pointed 
out that the income of the QUARTERLY is 
largely determined by the membership 
dues paid to AEJ and that budgeting is 
difficult so soon after the merger. Of Nix- 
on’s regime as editor, the report said: 


the showpiece and the symbol of the 
goes on in schools of journalism 


pense could come within miles of matching the 
effort put into the publication. 

When Casey finished, President Nafziger 
ruled the report accepted. 

Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, chairman 
of the Committee on Endowment, ex- 
plained that he had no report to submit 
because the committee is a new one under 
the AEJ constitution. 

Kenneth Olson, Northwestern, reporting 
for the Committee on Foreign Students 
and Foreign Schools of Journalism, said 
that 157 foreign students were enrolled 
last year for full-time work in journalism 
in 29 of the 34 schools from which he re- 
ceived data. There is general recognition 
abroad, he said, that American universities 
have probably worked out the soundest 
programs of education for journalism, and 
therefore many foreign young people are 
eager to come to the United States to study 
journalism—and their editors and publish- 
ers wish them to do so. Although the prob- 
lem of financing study in the United States 
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is great, he suggested other ways in which 
our Association can help by: (1) Sending 
our catalogs directly to foreign universities 
to be made available to students there; (2) 
Having the Association find means of pre- 
paring and distributing abroad a simple 
booklet explaining our programs and giv- 
ing information about costs, curricula and 
admission; (3) Supplying course outlines, 
syllabi, reading lists and textbooks to the 
new schools of journalism which have 
been established abroad since World War 
Ii. He announced that the JOURNALISM 
QuARTERLY is being sent free to at least 25 
foreign universities which UNESCO indi- 
cated cannot pay for it. When he finished 
his report, it was accepted. (See p. 491.) 


Laurence Campbell, Florida State Uni- 
versity, presented this rt as chairman 
of the Auditing Committee: “The Audit- 
ing Committee has examined the financial 
records of the Association. It has found 
them accurate, correct, complete and in 
excellent order. Accordingly, it commends 
the secretary-treasurer for his fine service.” 
The President ruled the report accepted. 


The Committee on Resolutions, by its 
chairmax, Wesley Maurer, Michigan, pre- 
sented the following resolutions: 


hereby declares its belief that American journal- 
on full freedom for its profes- 


, recently so flagrantly violated in the case 
a the same time fully 


ernment agencies 
public press free access to public records, 
Association for Education in Journalism 


Communications. 


3. The Association also its appre- 
ciation to Kappa Tau Alpha for initiating this 
year the annual Kappa Tau Alpha Address. 


Reledibetndos ciiatheshed ae e 
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4. The members here assembled express their 
appreciation to the officers of the ous 
groups in effecting the smooth transition to the 
present organization. 


William Swindler, Nebraska, moved that 
the report be adopted; A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado, seconded; the motion carried. 

Waldrop, reporting as chairman of the 
Committee on Place of Meeting, recom- 
mended that the Executive Committee— 
which, under the AEJ Constitution selects 
the convention place—consider the selec- 
tion of Washington, D. C., because four 
nearby schools had offered to assist in 
making arrangements. His report was ac- 
cepted. 

President Nafziger called for considera- 
tion of seven proposed amendments to the 
AEJ constitution and bylaws which had 
been sent to all members by the secretary- 
treasurer within the constitutional time re- 
quirement. 

Proposal 1 was to amend Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1 of the constitution to make it read: 

Staff members of American colleges and uni- 
versities with the rank of lecturer, instructor or 
above (or the equivalent) employed principally 
in lism teaching, research, or service, are 
eligible for regular membership. Graduate stu- 
dents and teachers below the rank of instructor 
in such institutions are eligible for associate 

membership, but no person shall be classified a 

“graduate student” if he is teaching more than 

a half-time load, or if he has official rank of 

instructor or higher and is receiving full salary 

for the position. 


Moeller, Iowa, moved its adoption, and 
Casey, Minnesota, seconded. Gerald, Min- 
nesota, made a motion to amend the pro- 
posal to make it read: 


Staff members of American colleges and uni- 
versities with the rank of instructor or above 
(or the equivalent), or lecturer, employed prin- 
cipally in journalism teaching, research, or ser- 
vice, are eligible for regular membership. Pro- 
fessional men and women whose education, ex- 

mce, and reputation are satisfactory to a 
majority of the Executive Committee are eli- 
gible to become senior associate members. 
Graduate students and teachers below the rank 
of instructor are eligible for junior associate 
membership, but no person shall be classified 
as a graduate student if he is teaching more 
than one-half time and is receiving more than 
one-half the regular rate of pay. 


Donald Burchard, Texas A. & M., sec- 
onded. After discussion, Gerald’s motion 
to amend the previous motion carried. 
Then a vote was called for on the original 
motion as amended, and it carried. 

Because the Gerald motion had incor- 
porated the sense of Proposal 2, President 
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Nafziger called for consideration of Pro- 
posal 3, but Gerald pointed out the neces- 
sity of making Article 1, Section 1 of the 
bylaws agree with the amendment to the 
constitution which had just been adopted. 
He moved, and Waldrop seconded, that 
Article 1, Section 1 of the bylaws be 
amended to read: 

Section 1. Classification of membership: 
Members of the association (AEJ) shall consist 
of: Regular members, dues $7.50 per pear; Sen- 
ior associate members, dues $7.50 per year; Jun- 
ior associate members, dues $3.50 per year; 
Contributing members, dues year; Sus- 
taining members, dues $100 year; Life mem- 
bers, dues $200. 


The motion carried. 

Proposal 3 was to amend the same sec- 
tion (Article 1, Section 1, bylaws) by add- 
ing: “All paid-up members shall receive 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY.” Casey, Min- 
nesota, moved to adopt the proposed 
amendment; Olson, Northwestern, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

Proposal 4 was to amend Article 1, Sec- 
tion 3, of the bylaws by adding: “A person 
so dropped may not become a member 
again unless he pays $5 plus the full mem- 
bership dues for the calendar year during 
which he applies to the secretary-treasurer 
for reinstatement.” John Paul Jones, Flor- 
ida, moved to adopt; Frederick B. Marbut, 
Pennsylvania State, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Proposal 5 was to amend Article 3, Sec- 
tion 9A of the bylaws by changing the last 
sentence to read: “The budget of the asso- 
ciation shall allot at least $4 for each reg- 
ular member and $2.50 for each associate 
member to the QUARTERLY, and additional 
funds may be allotted by the Executive 
Committee.” Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana 
State, moved to adopt, and Perley I. Reed, 
West Virginia, seconded. Moeller, Iowa, 
pointed out the need to make the section 
agree with previous amendments and made 
a motion to amend Proposal 5 to make it 
read: 

The budget of the association shall allot each 
year to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at least $4 
for each regular member and each senior asso- 
ciate member, and at least $2.50 for each 


associate member. Additional funds may be al- 
lotted by the Executive Committee. 


Waldrop, Colorado, seconded, and the 
motion carried. Vote on Proposal 5, as 
amended, was called for, and it carried. 

Proposal 6 was to kill Article 3, Section 
10 of the bylaws because it was made ob- 
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solete when the AATJ at the Minneapolis 
convention abolished Journalism Class and 
Lab. Wal moved to adopt; George 
Simmons, Tulane, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Proposal 7 was to add a new section, 
Article 3, Section 10: 


The association shall maintain a Placement 


report at the close of every calendar year 
for publication in the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


Quintus Wilson, Utah, moved to adopt, 
and Paul Thompson, Texas, seconded. 
Burchard, Texas A. & M., made a motion 
to amend the proposal by eliminating the 
word “regular” in the first sentence; Swin- 
dler, Nebraska, seconded, and the motion 
carried. Vote was called for on Proposal 7, 
as amended, and it carried. 


Olson, Northwestern, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, made a motion 
to declare President-elect J. Edward Ger- 
ald, Minnesota, to be president in 1952 
(as provided for in the constitution); 
Moeller, Iowa, seconded, and the motion 
carried. Olson then presented the report of 
his committee, listing at least two candi- 
dates for each office, as required by the 
constitution. Voting upon candidates for 
each office, in turn, was done by secret 
written ballot. The candidates and election 
results were: 

First vice-president and president-elect: 
Earl English (elected), Missouri; Donald 
Burchard, Texas A. & M. 

Second vice-president: George Simmons 
(elected), Tulane; Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico. 


Secretary-treasurer: Elmer F. Beth 
(elected), Kansas; John Paul Jones, Flor- 
ida. 

Member, Council on Radio Journalism 
(three members to be elected): No. 1— 
Baskett Mosse (elected), Northwestern, 
and Edward Lambert, Missouri; No. 2— 
Paul Wagner (elected), Ohio State, and 
Olaf Bue, Montana; No. 3—Donald 
Brown (elected), Illinois, and Ruth Duna- 
gin, Indiana. 

There being no further business, Presi- 
dent Nafziger declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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AEJ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE DECISIONS 


The Executive Committee of AEJ held 
three meetings during the Urbana conven- 
tion—on Sunday evening, Wednesday 
noon and Wednesday afternoon. Consider- 
able time was spent in discussing Associa- 
tion problems, but the committee took ac- 
tion on matters on which it had power to 
act, either under the Constitution or by 
vote of the Madison convention. 

It decided that if a new member joins 
AEJ after July 1, he is to pay $4 member- 
ship dues to the end of that year; $2 of the 
$4 dues is to be paid to the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY for the Summer and Fall is- 
sues sent to the new member. 

It instructed the secretary-treasurer to 
have the $2,000 fidelity bond increased to 
$4,000; it also required him to renew the 
bond at least 30 days before it expires, and 
to cause due notice of the renewal to be 
given to the president. 

It instructed the secretary to purchase a 
gift worth about $10 for Mrs. Emmett 
Whalen of Lawrence, Kans., in apprecia- 
tion for the considerable amount of secre- 
tarial work she had done for the Associa- 
tion without compensation. 

It discussed various aspects of the pro- 
posals to amend the Constitution and 
agreed upon some changes which were of- 
fered as amendments at the business meet- 
ing Wednesday morning. 

It authorized the Committee on Profes- 
sional Freedom and Responsibility of 
Press and Radio to make contact with vari- 
ous foundations to solicit funds. 

It asked Waldrop, Colorado, chairman 
of the Committee on Place of Meeting, to 
continue the work of his committee. 

It decided that the secretary-treasurer is 
to be director of the Placement Bureau 
during 1951 and all following years. It ap- 
proved continuation of the method of pay- 
ing the Bureau director which the special 
committee worked out at the Minneapolis 
convention. It decided to pay Elmer F. 
Beth $150 as honorarium as secretary- 
treasurer for 1951. 

It discussed the recommendations of the 
Publications Committee concerning in- 
crease of honoraria to the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and his staff, con- 
sidered a request for financial help to the 
Council on Radio Journalism, and in- 
structed Gerald, Minnesota, and Beth, 
Kansas, to work out a budget for 1952. 





It decided that AEJ is to pay the editor 
of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY an honora- 
rium of $75 each quarter, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer $60 each quarter, both be- 
ginning January 1, 1952, provided the 
financial condition of the Association at 
the end of this year allows the increases to 
be made. It a to pay the Council on 
Radio Journalism $50 each year, beginning 
January 1, 1952, if the financial condition 
of AEJ permits it. 


REPORT OF AEJ COUNCIL ON 
COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


The Council meeting during the conven- 
tion was attended by Clifford Weigle, Stan- 
ford, chairman; Kenneth Marvin, Iowa 
State; Charles Swanson, Minnesota; Mar- 
cus Wilkerson, Louisiana State; Wilbur 
Schramm, Illinois; and Earl English, Mis- 
souri. Chairman Weigle filed this report 
with the AEJ secretary-treasurer: 


Council-sponsored publications have sold as 
follows up to August 20, 1951: Allen, Free Cir- 
culation, 190 copies, $153.28; Mott, Jefferson 
and the Press, 550 copies, $431.05; Nafziger and 
Wilkerson, An Introduction to Journalism Re- 
search, 572 copies, $1,153.38; Smith and Rheu- 
ark, Management of Newspaper Correspondents, 
868 copies, $1,587.57. 

Increased publishing costs make it necessary 
for the Council to reconsider its policies with 
respect to sponsoring publications. The Council 
plans during the year to explore possibilities of 
establishing a publications fund, and also to 
draft a more precise statement of its publica- 
tion policies. The Council hopes to prepare a 
compilation of available research facilities in 
schools and departments of lism. This 
will be done as of the Council’s continu- 
ing efforts to assist the offering of cooperative 
facilities for major research projects. 


REPORT OF AEJ COUNCIL ON 
RADIO JOURNALISM 


The Council met twice during the con- 
vention, and this report of the meetings 
was submitted to the AEJ secretary-treas- 
urer by Donald E. Brown, Illinois: 


A major item of business was a change in the 
bylaws to provide for representation of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio News Directors on 
the Council. Previously, the Council has had 10 
members—five representing the broadcasting in- 
dustry and five represe AEJ. The change in 
the bylaws permits expansion of the Council to 
12 members, one of the new members to repre- 
sent NARND. 


Ben Chatfield of Station WMAZ, Macon, 
Ga., president of NARND, praised the relation- 
ship existing between NARND and the Coun- 
cil. He mentioned the important committee 
work and other services being performed by 
journalism professors and their participation in 
projects being studied by the educa- 


Chatfield said he hopes NARND 
lish a ers bureau to make available lectur- 
ers for journalism classes in radio-TV. 


A proposal was made to ch: the Council 
name to “the Council on Radio-Television Jour- 
nalism.” All members agreed that the summer 
radio intern should be continued in 
1952. Mitchell 


yond that. He 

clinics for news 

day-long clinics for radio 

a summer work plan in newsrooms for 
students, and a re-assessment of the accredita- 
tion program. 


by Mr. Koerper’s resignation and the expiring 
terms of two other members representing the 
broadcasting will be filled by appoint- 
ees named by Harold E. Fellows, president of 
NARTB. 


Thirty-first Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


Vi) AN INNOVATION AT THE CONVENTION 
was the informal preliminary meeting 
called to order at 10 p. m. Monday, Au- 
gust 27 by Leslie Moeller, Iowa, president. 
No roll call was made, and no vote was 
taken. President Moeller explained that 
the meeting had been called simply to per- 
mit plenty of discussion of problems that 
would come before the business session on 
Wednesday. 


Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, chair- 
man of the Accrediting Committee, ex- 
plained the “moratorium” on all accredit- 
ing by the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, and he cited the anomaly that 
ACE] is not now recognized, although the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism—which never did 
do any accrediting—is still listed as recog- 
nized. He suggested that every AASDJ di- 
rector explain the accrediting program to 
his institution president. He said that 
ACE] plans to re-visit schools for accred- 
iting in 1952-53. An informal open discus- 
sion followed Luxon’s presentation. 
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Copies of the two proposals to amend 
Article 4, Section 4 of the constitution 
were distributed, and President Moeller 
explained that both were designed to in- 
crease the number of educator members 
on ACEJ as professional-association mem- 
bership increased. He said that ACEJ had 
invited to membership the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ers, the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and the National Association 
of Magazine Publishers, and that NARTB 
already has accepted. In the open discus- 
sion that followed, delegates mentioned 
other groups that might be invited to co- 
operate, perhaps as members of an advi- 
sory committee. 

During discussion of the two plans to 
amend, a delegate pointed out that Plan 2, 
since it provided that the third alternate 
educator member added to ACEJ should 
be the president of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, would make it 
possible for that member to be from a 
school that did not belong to AASDJ. As 
an indication of sentiment for the two 
plans, President Moeller called for a show 
of hands. All hands indicated preference 
for Plan 2, none for Plan 1. The informal 
meeting adjourned. 

The business meeting of AASDJ was 
called to order by President Moeller at 
1:15 p. m. Wednesday, August 29. Dele- 
gates from 29 member institutions were 
present for roll call. Those absent were 
Alabama, Columbia, Emory, Georgia, 
Michigan, Michigan State, Rutgers, South 
Dakota State, Texas State College for 
Women, and Washington. 

Robert W. Desmond, California, chair- 
man of the Committee on Liaison with 
UNESCO, presented a report that was so 
informative and well-drawn that George 
Simmons, Tulane, and others suggested 
that it should be reported as widely as pos- 
sible. (See p. 488.) 

Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented the 
following report as secretary-treasurer of 
the Association: 

By constitutional provision, the secretary- 
treasurer is required to rt to this conven- 
tion on: (1) The work of the Association; (2) 
The gs and action of the Executive Com- 
mittee; (3) The receipts and expenditures dur- 
ss the year. 

ince the 30th convention at Madison, the 

Association, through its officers, has taken the 

following actions: 


To represent the Association on the American 
Council on Educa President Leslie Moeller 


himself; Raymond B. Nixon of Em- 
ory, editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; and 
Elmer F. Beth of Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 
The Executive Committee did not meet dur- 
ee ee 


Moeller appointed Raymond B. 


Sovhad Postale Blorein of Rustgees to sapeesnet 
the Association at the third internaticnal con- 
ference of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO held in New York City September 9 
to 13, 1951. 

President Frank L. Mott appointed Kenneth 
E. Olson, Albert Sutton and Charles Allen, all 


was a copy of the Constitution as amended by 
the Madison convention. 

President Moeller appointed the following 
committees: 
AUDITING—W. Maurer, Michigan, chair- 
man; Burton in, Kansas; Gordon Sabine, 
Oregon. 


Nominations—Earl Baglish, Missouri chair- 
man; John Stempel, ; Fayette Cope- 
land, Oklahoma. 


UNESCO Liatson—Robert Desmond, Califor- 
nia, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; 
oO. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee; Wilbur 
L. Schramm, Illinois. 

President Moeller and the secretary-treasurer 


had the pleasure of inviting to membership in 
the Association the two schools which had been 
accredited during 1950 and 1951: the Univer- 
sity of Florida and Boston University. Florida 
became a member for 1951, paid its dues 
promptly, and has participated fully in the af- 
fairs of the Association. Boston has accepted 
the invitation to become a member, effective 
January 1, 1952, and President Moeller invited 


lished in the Winter 1951 issue of the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY. The same issue contained a list 
of master theses in journalism for 1949-50, also 

compiled by Swanson. 
The secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
Fred Siebert and Frank 
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school which cannot pay until after July 1 each 
year. The secretary-treasurer thanks all of the 
school directors for their cooperation in so 
promptly meeting their schools’ financial obli- 
gation to the Association. 

The minutes of the Madison convention were 
written by the secretary-treasurer and published 
in the Fall 1950 issue of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TeRLY. Copies of the constitution, as amended 
by the Madison convention, were prepared by 
the secretary-treasurer and to all mem- 
bers, together with file copies of the constitu- 
tion as it was before being amended to agree 
with the constitution of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 

The Association now has an investment of 
$844.11 toward purchase of 15 shares in the 
Douglas County (Kansas) Building and Loan 
Association as a result of receipts from “Case 
Histories” royalties assigned to the Association 
by the Saturday Evening Post. The original 
check was for $734.08 and was presented at the 

lis convention in 1949. Two checks 
were received in 1951: One in March for $54.33 
and one in August for $31.45. Both were 
promptly invested. The interest which has ac- 
crued so far totals $24.25. According to provi- 
sions made by the Executive Committee, interest 
from this investment is to be made available 
annually to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY if the 
editor requests it, and no expenditure of the 
principal can be made except upon a joint re- 
quest of the editor and the JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY Committee, subject to approval by the 
Executive Committee. 

The complete financial report of the Associa- 
tion for 1950 was published in the Winter 1951 
issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Although 
our fiscal year runs from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, the secretary-treasurer has prepared for 
the information of the convention a financial 
statement as of July 1, 1951. Copies of it and 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the 
rest of 1951 were sent to President Moeller and 
to Ralph O. Nafziger and J. Edward Gerald for 
use in preparing budgets. The Association has 
already paid its 1951 pledge of $500 to the 
American Council on Education for Journalism, 
has paid its $100 membership dues for 1951 in 
the American Council on Education, and has 
paid the entire allotment for 1951 of $400 to 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. The Association is 
in excellent financial condition. It will end 1951 
with a net balance of about $1,000 besides the 
$844.11 invested, unless the amount is reduced 
by commitments made at this convention to 
support the central office of A. E. J. 

In concluding this annual report, the secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the many school 
directors who have assisted him during the 
year, and especially President Moeller, whose 
diligence and deep interest in the affairs of his 
Office have been most inspirational. 


President Moeller ruled the report ac- 
cepted and approved. 

President Moeller called for considera- 
tion of the two plans proposed for the 
amending of Article 4, Section 4 of the 
constitution. Copies had been mailed, as 
provided for in the constitution, to all in- 
stitution members before the convention. 
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The plans had been explained and dis- 
cussed at the informal meeting on Monday 
evening. Frederick Marbut, Pennsylvania 
State, made a motion to adopt Plan 2; 
Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma, seconded, 
and the motion carried unanimously. The 
amendment as adopted changes Article 4, 
Section 4 by substituting the following: 


The Association shall elect four voting edu- 
cator members and two alternate educator mem- 
bers (who may become additional voting edu- 
cator members in the manner hereinafter set 
forth) to be chosen from the representatives of 
institutions holding member: in the Associ- 
ation, to serve on the Amer Council on 
Education for Journalism. Not more than one 
member shall be elected from one institution. 

The president of the Association, during his 
calendar year in that office, shall serve ex officio 
as a voting educator member of the ACEJ. - 
the event of his ineligibility, the 
of AASDJ shall serve as a voting remo 
member in his place. 

At each annual of this Association, 
two voting educator members of ACEJ shall be 
elected for terms of two years. This number 
shall be increased, as necessary, as the number 
of voting educator members of ACEJ is in- 
creased in the manner hereinafter set forth. 

At its 1951 annual meeting, the Association 
shall also elect a first alternate educator mem- 
ber of ACEJ, for a term beginning at once and 
expiring December 31, 1953, and a second al- 
ternate educator member for a term beginning 
at once and expiring December 31, 1952. The 
president of the Association for Education in 
Journalism shall be a third alternate educator 
member during his calendar year in office. In 
case of his ineligibility to serve, the first vice- 
president of AEJ shall serve iu his place. 

At the annual meetings in 1952 and thereaft- 
er, the Association shall, as » in antici- 
pation of the expiration of the terms of ACEJ 
educator members, elect the number 
of voting and of alternate educator members, 
each for a two-year term. 

Upon certification of the secretary-treasurer 
of ACEJ that the professional-association mem- 
bership of that group has been increased to six, 
the first alternate educator member shall be 
seated as, and shall serve out his term as, an 
additional voting educator member of ACEJ. 
In the same way, when ACEJ professional-asso- 
ciation membership has been increased to seven, 
the second alternate educator member shall be- 
come a voting educator member of ACEJ, and 
when the pr ional ciation membership 





as tenn Semainid te Gane the third alternate 
educator member shall become a voting educa- 
tor member. 

Voting educator members shall attend meet- 
ings of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism and shall aid in transacting its busi- 
ness. 

The — alternate educator member or 
members serve at ‘ACEJ meetings in the 
absence of a voting member or members, and 
upon such attendance shall have power to vote. 


President Moeller called for the report 
of the Auditing Committee, but Wesley 
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Maurer, Michigan, chairman, was absent. 
The president ruled that the report should 
be submitted to the Executive Committee, 
but the chairman came in later and pre- 
sented this rt which was received by 
President Moeller: “The Auditing Commit- 
tee has examined the books of Elmer Beth, 
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Seventh Convention of the 

American Society of 

Journalism School Administrators 

WV) THE SEVENTH CONVENTION OF ASJSA, 


held at Urbana, was officially reported by 
Alvin E. Austin, North Dakota, as fol- 


secretary-treasurer of AASDJ and found 
the books and records well kept and the 
financial statement issued by him correct in 
every respect.” 

Casey, Minnesota, expressed the thanks 
of the Association to Raymond B. Nixon 
and his staff members for the excellent 
work they have been doing on the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. 

English, Missouri, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, presented its list 
of candidates for the several offices. He 
made a motion that all be elected by unan- 
imous vote; Copeland, Oklahoma, second- 
ed; the motion carried and the following 
were thereby elected: 


There being no further business, Presi- 
dent Moeller thanked the members for 
their codperation with him, wished the new 
Officers for 1952 much success, and de- 
clared the meeting adjourned at 1:50 p. m. 





“There are many similarities between the university and journalism. 
Both are powerful means for stimulating progress and culture. They are 
two parallel actions of education which, through research and information, 


lead on to truth and to the greater dignity of man. . . . Both open infinite 
horizons for human beings to satify their yearning for knowledge. The 
morality and responsibility required of the professorial chair are identical 
with those required of the journalistic tribune. 

“But there is a much more fundamental point in common between the 
university and the press. Neither can exist without freedom, any more than 
men can exist physically without air to breathe. Where freedom is lacking, 
neither the newspaper nor the college can prosper; each will soon degener- 
ate and die. Freedom to think, speak, write, inquire, inform and express 
opinions—without this you cannot teach and you cannot learn, nor can you 
truly report and print.”——-DRr. ALBERTO GAINZA Paz, exiled owner and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, in address at Northwestern University, 
Oct. 1, 1951. 
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Summary of General 
Non-Business Programs 





YP REGISTRATION AND ASSIGNMENT TO 
rooms took up Monday morning, August 
27, but two meetings were held before the 
convention program began: A meeting of 
chapter advisers of Kappa Tau Alpha and 
a session of school advisers to foreign stu- 
dents with representatives of the U. S. 
State Department. 


After the opening luncheon on Monday, 
the first general session in Gregory Hall 
was a panel discussion of “Selling Ideas 
Through Advertising.” Charles Sandage, 
Illinois, was moderator. Samuel C. Gale, 
vice-president of General Mills, Inc., led 
off the discussion by explaining that his 
company tries to justify all promotion by 
giving something of value to the public. 
Its advertising explains the policies and 
operation of the company to the public, 
and, he insisted, “We are penetrating to a 
great extent—a substantial percentage of 
the people are listening.” He explained the 
value and functioning of the advertising 
council and of the public policy commit- 
tee. He declared that advertising can be 
used effectively “to sell ideas” in areas 
where there is public agreement. In con- 
troversial areas, he said, advertising can be 
effective if the advertiser holds to the truth 
and has a sense of responsibility. 


A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, spoke 
next, and he began by suggesting that pub- 
lishers and editorial writers must some- 
times “bite the hand that feeds them” when 
advertising is not in the public interest. 
The basic problem, he said, is that over- 
simplification of basic economic and social 
problems within the small space of an ad- 
vertisement often is misleading. He de- 
clared that “public relations experts, ward- 
ed off by watchful editors who guard their 
news columns, have begun persuading cli- 
ents to buy advertising space.” He said that 
editors need more courage to defend the 
public interest against misleading-idea ad- 
vertising because “the people’s lobbies can- 
not be as well financed or as numerous as 


those of the special interests to reply to 
such advertising.” 

Edward Lindsay, editor of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald and Review, said he believes 
that idea advertising is particularly neces- 
sary and important to present the “other 
side” after a publisher in a one-newspa) 
town has taken a stand. The main diffi- 
culty in presenting the views and policies 
of corporations, he said, is that corporation 
lawyers won’t or can’t talk so the people 
can understand. “What those lawyers don't 
understand is that this idea of the people 
doing the deciding really works,” he said. 

Philip W. Burton, Syracuse, closed the 
panel by using some examples of “idea ad- 
vertising” during labor strikes to show that 
the very one-sidedness can make the ad- 
vertising ineffective. He cited Fortune’s “Is 
Anybody Listening?” while explaining why. 
idea advertising by big business sometimes 
fails, and insisted that “to sell ideas” 
through advertising, people must “like you 
and believe in you.” 

The annual convention dinner was held 
in Lincoln Avenue Residence Hall dining 
room at 6:30 p. m. Monday. An orchestra 
played background music g the meal, 
and a humorous magic program enter- 
tained delegates and guests. President Stod- 
dard gave an address of welcome during 
which he stressed the importance of the art 
of communication in effective education. 

William Swindler, Nebraska, president 
of Kappa Tau Alpha, announced that the 
fraternity had arranged to sponsor an an- 
nual lecture to be given during the AEJ 
convention each year. As first Kappa Tau 
Alpha lecturer, he presented James S. 
Pope, managing editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. His subject was “Freedom 
of Information.” 

If journalism is to reach its ultimate goal 
of making the contem world com- 
prehensible to all peoples, Mr. Pope said, 
we must educate the readers as well as the 
journalists. Most of his address warned of 
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the growing practice of government offi- 
cials and bodies—federal, state and local 
—to withhold information that the people 
in a democracy must have if our way of 
life is to survive. He cited a federal stat- 
ute, 5 U. S. C. A. 22, as having much to 
do with the trend toward more and more 
secrecy in government, and added: 


Whereas the national government swarms 
with officials empowered to hold back and chan- 
nel and shape information, there is literally no 
authority with the simple job of probing around 
and forcing open all the wells of information 
that should be available to us. Every employee 
of government cen build his own little dam, but 
nobody is employed to destroy it. 


He cited cases, however, in which small- 
paper editors have fought back against the 
withholders of local public information 
and have made “the small-time dictators 
retreat promptly.” He urged schools of 
journalism to analyze the status of free in- 
formation in their own states and to make 
such data available to the ASNE Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Information. The whole 
doctrine of screened public information is 
ridiculous, he declared: 


From what do the hardy citizens of a democ- 
racy have to be protected? Why is knowing the 
truth a threat to the public welfare: It is a nor- 
mal and essential hazard of democratic peoples 
that they may be misled—but they will be de- 
ceived a hundred times by colored and incom- 
plete information for every time they are be- 
trayed by an abundance of facts. 


The general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing began with an address, “Let’s Give 
More Attention to the Weekly Press,” by 
Ralph Keller, manager of the Minnesota 


Editorial Association. He urged that 
schools of journalism try harder to prepare 
students for effective work in the weekly 
field. Among the topics he suggested 
should go into adequate preparation were 
these: The economic significance of adver- 
tising, the social importance of complete 
farm reporting, better reporting of local 
news, labor relations, circulation methods 
and promotion, general business methods, 
forms of ownership, insurance, and taxa- 
tion. Closer codperation between schools 
and state editorial associations would ben- 
efit both, he said. 

The second feature was a panel discus- 
sion of “Journalistic Problems of Radio 
and Television,” moderated by Robert 
Hudson, Illinois. Lead-off speaker was 
Hugh B. Terry, general manager of Station 
KLZ, Denver, who said it was most im- 
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portant for management to protect its 
newsroom from pressure of any form— 
from sponsors, from prominent community 
personalities, and from other departments 
within the station. Management should 
provide up-to-date tools and adequate 
manpower for the news department to do 
its most effective job. 


“Management also owes some obliga- 
tion to its industry by developing its own 
news personnel,” he said. “Too long has 
radio turned to newspapers for its editorial 
manpower.” He praised the internship pro- 
gram of the Council on Radio Journalism, 
and stressed the need for more authorita- 
tive surveys and studies to assist radio 
newsmen in the selection and treatment of 
news. 


George Probst, executive secretary of 
the Radio Office at the University of Chi- 
cago, declared that a free society cannot 
function if the people cannot recognize the 
truth. He declared that the University of 
Chicago Round Table tried to present par- 
ticipants whose minds had been trained “to 
cut through problems to the core—men 
whose lives have been devoted to search 
for truth, who recognize facts, and who 
serve no selfish interests.” He explained 
the several types of discussion programs 
and emphasized that no good show can be 
broadcast without careful preparation, 
editing and rehearsal. 


William Ray, director of news and spe- 
cial events for NBC, declared that many 
persons are “functionally illiterate”—they 
can read, but do not like to, and would 
rather be told. Local news is one kind of 
radio show which no network can afford 
to produce in competition with a given sta- 
tion, he said, yet on 3,000 stations the 
average is less than one man in the news 
department.’ He declared that television is 
a most effective medium for communica- 
tion news, but that it demands special abil- 
ities, such as smooth ad libbing. 


At the Tuesday luncheon, ASJSA pre- 
sented its traditional Publication Award 
program, presided over by Elmer Trotzig, 
South Dakota, president of ASJSA. Perley 
I. Reed, West Virginia, read the formal ci- 
tation of the Milwaukee Journal as winner 
of the award and presented the illuminated 
scroll to J. D. Ferguson, president and 
editor. Professor Reed declared that the 
award winner had met the tests of distinc- 
tion: 
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Unwa honesty in reporting what it sees 
in the national and world picture of the present 


pursuing 
objectives, untiring and unceasing oa such 
as was exemplified by the American pioneers. 


After thanking ASJSA for the honor be- 
stowed upon his newspaper, Mr. Ferguson 
gave an address entitled “Through a Fog— 
Dimly,” in which he declared: 

We, as a people, are going to have to change 
our attitude toward the peoples of the world. 
Mass thinking is the force that counts. The 
free world faces from the millions we scarcely 
knew existed, except in geography books, an in- 
sistent demand that somehow they, too, shall 
not forever live in hopelessness and poverty, 
that the dignity and rights of the individual 
which our forefathers declared to be inalienable, 
shall no longer be denied them. 


The task of the editor, he said, is more 
difficult than ever. The people eagerly seek 
knowledge and advice about the perplexing 
world today. 


It’s astonishing that so large a part of the 
world can be cut off from us. How much do we 
know about what the peoples of the iron curtain 
countries are thinking or are saying? About all 
we learn is what governments in power 
want us to learn. Never before have we been so 
isolated from so large a part of the peoples of 
the world. 


He praised the work of schools of jour- 
nalism in preparing young persons for ca- 
reers, but he declared: 

The kind of men and women that we want 
above all others are diggers. The Journal would 
rather have one digger for facts, one reporter 
who is not satisfied to record the obvious story, 
but who will dig for the story behind the story, 


than a whole stable of scintillating sensational 
phrase 


At a general session in Gregory Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, Clifford Weigle, Stan- 
ford, was moderator for a panel discussion 
on communications research, “The Battle 
for the Minds of Men.” The discussion be- 
gan with a talk by Ben Gedalecia of the 
planning and evaluation staff of the infor- 
mation program of the U. S. Department 
of State. He explained the State Depart- 
ment’s program of International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange—the main 
propaganda service. It was two years ago, 
he said, that the National Security Council 
“recognized the time had come to fight 
back in the propaganda battle for the 
world.” 

Russia, he said, has more than three mil- 
lion persons engaged in propaganda activi- 
ties and is spending from five to 10 times 
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as much as the United States on world- 
wide propaganda, besides enormous sums 
spent by local Communist organizations in 
other countries. He described methods used 
by Russia, such as jamming our radio pro- 
grams, and he said that Russia broadcasts 
657% hours of overseas radio programs 
weekly. 


He explained the way in which the 
American effort has been planned, begin- 
ning with an analysis of the “zones of pri- 
ority”: (1) Russia itself; (2) other coun- 
tries inside the Iron Curtain; (3) other 
countries in the “crucial periphery” of the 
Iron Curtain; (4) others areas in which 
Communism threatened a present danger 
of disrupting internal order. Within the 
areas, he explained, “target groups” of in- 
fluential persons (officials, editors, labor 
leaders, etc.) were selected and were 
reached by using the press, motion pic- 
tures, radio, etc. 

We have learned, he said, to “tailor” our 
output of information to fit the interests 
and understanding of audiences in different 
countries. To illustrate how USIE operates 
in supporting American foreign policy, he 
related in detail the preparation made for 
General Eisenhower’s trip to Europe. In 
one city in the Communist stronghold of 
North Italy, for example, six papers used 
48 pictures of the Eisenhower trip pro- 
vided them by USIE. We have found it 
important, he said, to support private or- 
ganizations in various countries which are 
engaged in the propaganda struggle. He 
continued: 


Latest reports from Russia indicate that our 
program is getting through even into the heart 
of Moscow from 20 to 25 percent of the time. 
In other Russian cities, our record is much bet- 
ter, and in the towns we are able to get a sig- 
nal in 90 percent of the time. 


One of USIE’s main activities abroad is cor- 


recting misinterpretations, 

about tiie United States caused by the distorted 
eS ee ate ae 
tion pictures and by sensational publications. 


The other panel participant was W. 
Phillips Davison, editor of Public Opinion 
Quarterly and specialist in psychological 
warfare. He said that the research man 
working in psychological warfare areas 
must avoid getting involved in problems of 
the past. Historical research can help in 
the analysis of problems, but it often raises 
new problems. As examples of information 
— up by research in psycholo; 

en be mentioned the use of ~~ 
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stamps by Bolivia and Paraguay, the use of 
clothes as in the case of French designers 
adapting the Russian blouse, and the his- 
torical fact that Japanese had surrendered 
despite general adoption of the idea that 
“Japanese never surrender.” 

Getting propaganda to the elite or near- 
elite sections of a society is most effective, 
he said. Broad areas need to be studied, 
too, to determine what action should be 
taken. He suggested such problems as how 
economic situations affect political action, 
or whether or not poverty is a basic 
“cause” of Communism. 
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He said he believed too much research 
has been done on methods and too little 
on content—that is, what message or idea 
is to be communicated. There is a tendency 
to stop with a finding or analysis of fact 
instead of proceeding to the use or applica- 
tion of the knowledge, he said. In reply to 
a question by Ralph Casey, Minnesota, he 
said he believed that the Crusade for Free- 
dom would not prove to be “just confus- 
ing” because the leaders know the objec- 
tives of, and the methods used by, the 
State Department. 








Summary of Roundtables 
At Urbana Convention 





@> THE URBANA CONVENTION FEATURED 12 
informal roundtable discussions—the shop- 
talk affairs that many delegates find help- 
ful for exchange of ideas. Six were held on 
Monday afternoon and six on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. Members of the faculty of the 
School of Journalism and Communications 
at Illinois reported the discussions for the 
Association secretary-treasurer. These re- 
ports are digested and summarized here 
especially for the benefit of AEJ members 
who could not attend the convention. 


PRESS AND SOCIETY 

Ralph Casey, Minnesota, presided, and 
led with a prepared talk which emphasized 
that any good course in the Press and So- 
ciety must show not only that the newspa- 
per is a product of its environment but also 
that it has a part in the shaping of that 
environment. The course should not be “a 
smorgasbord of lectures on newspaper 
syndicates, the rural press, pressure groups 
and the press, sports news, etc.” but 
should give students a clear understanding 
of the social trends and pressures in their 
community and in the nation and of how 
these forces condition the press and are 
mirrored in it. 
- Robert Desmond, California, stressed 

that people cannot understand interna- 
tional affairs unless they have sound infor- 
mation; yet, even the best newspapers have 


difficulty getting the facts. Too many read- 
ers are interested only in the more dra- 
matic aspects of international news, he 
said. The press tends to suffer from these 
three ailments in the international zone: 
(1) “Conflictitis”—the tendency to regard 
every event except the most routine as con- 
flict; (2) “Erniepyleism”—the myopia 
which results in regarding the common 
person as the best source of international 
news; (3) “Hot Flesches”—writing in 
baby-talk and appealing to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. (See p. 440.) 

Ted Peterson, Illinois, read the paper 
prepared by Jay Jensen, Illinois, who was 
absent because of illness. Jensen said that 
the rise of mass media has been marked by 
at least these four trends which have im- 
peded B amy toward the high goal the 
press should have: (1) An increasing ap- 
peal to the mythical common denominator, 
a “bread and circuses” psychology; (2) 
Standardization of techniques and lag of 
techniques of inquiry and presentation be- 
hind the physical means of collection and 
distribution; (3) Debasing of our tradi- 
tional faith in the self-righting process by 
what a Nieman fellow has called “spuri- 
ous” objectivity; (4) Thwarting of genu- 
inely free communication by preservation 
of the status quo through continuous re- 
affirmation of political, social and cultural 
norms. 
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ADVERTISING 

Donald Davis, Pennsylvania State, was 
chairman, and he discussed the social re- 
sponsibilities of the advertising teacher to 
his students. He said the teacher should 
stress the need for advertising that is truth- 
ful, in good taste, and for the benefit of 
the consumer. The case method might be 
used to show how good advertising has 
been both ethical and effective. 

Philip Burton, Syracuse, said the teacher 
is best qualified to discuss advertising with 
the public because he is objective in his at- 
titudes, has a broad view, and is conscious 
of the criticisms of advertising. He might 
write articles on advertising for general 
magazines, speak to groups of students not 
studying advertising, promote activities of 
Alpha Delta Sigma, watch for adverse leg- 
islation, give extension courses to adults, 
and hold advertising clinics in cooperation 
with advertising clubs. 

Milton Gross, Missouri, suggested these 
ways of bringing the schools and advertis- 
ing practitioners together: Having adver- 
tising men speak to classes, holding forums 
and clinics, organizing campus advertising 
clubs, arranging an apprentice system for 
students, encouraging participation in ad- 
vertising contests, conducting study tours, 
and arranging for part-time work for stu- 
dents in advertising jobs. 

Leslie McClure, Illinois, discussed the 
use of research in solving advertising prob- 
lems and he stressed the need for newspa- 
pers, large and small, to police their ad- 
vertising. He described a project in which 
his students did the research to determine 
customer acceptance of a new product. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 


James Pollard, Ohio State, was chair- 
man. Sidney Kobre, Florida State Univer- 
sity, discussed objectives and methods in 
teaching history of journalism. Among the 
functions of the instructor, he listed these: 
To compress the factual data in various 
texts and emphasize significant trends, 
show how the press was affected by his- 
torical changes, re-create each period by 
picturing the conditions of society, and 
make use of such visual aids as photostats 
of newspapers, charts of American histor- 
ical changes, pictures of social, political 
and economic activities at various times. 

Edwin Emery, Minnesota, distributed 
course outlines which showed how to core- 
late the history of journalism with social, 
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political and economic trends. The study 
of journalism history becomes meaningful 
only when the student sees what newspa- 
permen did in relationship to the setting of 
their times, he said. A good course should 
show how journalism was related to and 
affected by such developments as mass dis- 
tribution of products, the rise of the city, 
the growth of communication systems, the 
increase in school attendance, the use of 
steam and electric power, the education of 
civic leaders. 

Frederick Marbut, Pennsylvania State, 
emphasized the need for the teacher to be 
more discriminating in the use of biograph- 
ical materials in his course. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Donald Burchard, Texas A. & M., was 
chairman; other participants were Dwight 
Bentel, San Jose State, and George Phil- 
lips, South Dakota State. Phillips described 
the new journalism building at his school 
and advised other administrators planning 
buildings to allow for plenty of space for 
activities to be undertaken. He believed 
that specialized laboratories should take 
precedence over classrooms. Mechanical 
departments should be planned by experts, 
he said. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Truman Pouncey, Houston, was chair- 
man; James Fosdick, Kent State, and Clif- 
ton Edom, Missouri, were also on the 
panel. Pouncey emphasized the need for 
standardization of photography courses 
and mentioned the difficulty of evaluating 
credits of transfer students. He suggested a 
pooling of information on texts and refer- 
ence materials used and an exchange of 
course outlines and equipment inventories. 
After discussion of photography courses 
and facilities at schools represented—in- 
cluding Northwestern, Kansas State, Em- 
ory, Oklahoma and East Texas Teachers 
College—the instructors endorsed a reso- 
lution to be presented to AEJ asking that 
every student of Aen be given at 
least a basic knowledge of photography. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALISM 
Clement Trout, Oklahoma A. & M., was 
chairman. He said the problem is two- 
fold: How to interest young persons in the 
specialized field, and how to train students 
adequately. Paul C. Johnson, editor of the 
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Prairie Farmer, declared he is bothered by 
the need to re-train journalism graduates 
because they: (1) lack a “feeling” for the 
rural and agricultural community; (2) 
have too much “feeling of the profession”; 
(3) place too much importance upon their 
style of writing; (4) do not have enough 
respect for accuracy; (5) don’t understand 
that a magazine must present significant 
information and interpretation, and not 
just a recital of facts. 


Hadley Read, extension editor at the 
University of Illinois, declared that the 
schools have simply taken agricultural 
courses which were not designed for jour- 
nalism, and journalism courses which were 
not designed for agricultural writing, and 
have tried to force a wedding of the two. 
Schools must first determine what kind of 
person they must develop and then design 
courses to meet the needs. We should be 
training = who expect to spend nine- 
tenths of their time writing about and in- 
terpreting agriculture and home economics, 
he said. There is too little contact, too, be- 
tween the producing staff at agricultural 
colleges aid the teaching staff. 


Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, reminded 
the group that the accredited schools do 


have annual ratings of their graduates by 
the employers. Several participants agreed 
that high school students are not being 
made to see the opportunities for careers 
in agricultural and home economics jour- 
nalism and that greater effort must be 
made to inform them. 


REPORTING 

J. T. Trebilcock, Illinois, was chairman. 
Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Rich- 
ard G. Baumhoff of the news staff, dis- 
cussed that newspaper’s recent campaign, 
“Progress or Decay? St. Louis Must 
Choose.” The series of pictures, stories and 
editorials pointed out needs and suggested 
possible lines of action in long-range city 
planning. The speakers declared that a 
campaign is largely “a matter of giving a 
good reporter the time to go out and ask 
questions, with intelligent direction from 
the office.” The competence of the Post- 
Dispatch staff they attributed to job secur- 
ity and good salaries. The fact that Joseph 
Pulitzer has the editorial excellence of the 
paper as his chief interest is also an im- 
portant factor in the successful campaign- 
ing. 


TYPOGRAPHY AND GRAPHIC ARTS 

Albert Sutton, Northwestern, was chair- 
man. H. Hunter Middleton, director of 
typeface design for the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, described aspects of typeface 
design and illustrated his talk with slides. 
He said that the possible useful alphabet- 
ical variations of typefaces within the limi- 
tations imposed by legibility are limited 
only by the imagination and ingenuity of 
the designer. He traced the important 
milestones in the history of type designing 
and explained the technical and detailed 
problems in typefounding. He concluded 
that “the grapher’s opportunity for 
creative design in the use of typefaces is 
vastly greater than the type designer’s op- 
portunity in creating the typefaces.” 

Burton Cherry, director of design and 
typography for the Cuneo Press, Chicago, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the proper 
use of type. Most of the slides showed “be- 
fore and after” examples of how proper 
design can improve the job. The differences 
were mostly in selection of type sizes, the 
spacing of the pages and the arrangement 
of . 


RADIO 

Arthur Barnes. Iowa, was chairman, and 
the topic was “Television’s Challenge to 
the Teacher of Radio News.” Participants 
included Donald Brown, Illinois; Baskett 
Mosse, Northwestern, and Ruth Dunagin, 
Indiana. They reached no agreement on 
whether television news courses should be 
inaugurated or radio news courses modi- 
fied to include time and attention to tele- 
vision news. Brown and Miss Dunagin op- 
posed the introduction of television news 
courses at many schools, but thought that 
each school—on the basis of needs, loca- 
tion, personnel and facilities—should de- 
cide how much television instruction 
should be woven into established radio 
news courses. Mosse believed a specialized 
course in television news should be intro- 
duced and he declared that schools might 
thereby head off some bad practices such 
as are all too prevalent in radio news. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND TECHNICAL 
MAGAZINES 
Donald Krimel, Iowa State, was chair- 
man. Charles Morse, director of publica- 
tions of People’s Gas and Light Company, 
Chicago, declared that the student intend- 
ing to go into industrial journalism should 
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have special training. An industrial editor 
must know: (1) printing processes includ- 
ing costs, techniques, paper, type; (2) how 
to produce and edit various kinds of writ- 
ing; (3) basic economics in order to inter- 
pret financial reports; (4) the laws which 
affect publications; (5) the history and or- 
ganization of the company, its products, 
people and markets. He said that there are 
about 6,000 industrial publications—4,000 
internal, 1,160 external, 480 trade and 360 
miscellaneous—and that 49 million copies 
are printed every month. 


Morse Salisbury, director of the Division 
of Information Service, Atomic Energy 
Commission, said that proper training for 
work in government and public informa- 
tion services should include “a big dose of 
American history.” The motion picture, he 
believes, is an effective medium to commu- 
nicate instructions and appeals. Although 
radio, newspapers, and movies are effec- 
tive, he said, the “action programs” in the 
1930s which sent farmer representatives 
into local areas for discussions were excel- 
lent; more specific and useful information 
was conveyed and absorbed in such meet- 
ings than could be presented in any other 
way. The public information man must 
learn the vocabulary of specialists (from 
medicine to engineering) because special- 
ists rarely will take time to define each 
term, he explained. 

Curtis MacDougall, Northwestern, speak- 
ing on research as a tool in public rela- 
tions work, advocated doing more research 
in universities in seminars, even on the un- 
dergraduate level. The student should be 
trained to go out and dig up information, 
he said, and bring it back to the seminar 
to be discussed by the members. He de- 
clared that we have need for good case 
studies in the field of public relations. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 

Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee, was chair- 
man. He said that preparation of students 
for community newspaper work should be 
considered a basic part of the regular 
journalism courses rather than a function 
of special courses, and the comparative 
study of the daily and the weekly newspa- 
per in each course would give students a 
better perspective on both media. 

J. Russell Heitman, Texas Tech, said 
weekly newspaper publishers prefer to em- 
ploy journalism graduates if they can get 
them at “beginner’s” wages and if they can 


obtain graduates “well-grounded in the 
fundamentals of newspapering and with no 
deep-seated convictions regarding how 
newspapers . . . should be operated.” He 
declared that no school or department of 
journalism can be stronger than the other 
departments of instruction upon which its 
majors depend for their non-journalistic 
education. 

James Morrison, Iowa, described how 
his school is aiding the community news- 
paper through surveys of income and ex- 
pense, through readership and readability 
studies, and through workshops and short 
courses. He also explained Iowa's method 
of preparing students for the communi 
press ugh field trips to publish newspa- 
pers and through practical experience in 
the newspaper production laboratory. 

Frank W. Rucker, Missouri, pointed out 
that many problems of the community 
weekly and small daily newspaper are 
identical. He stressed the importance of 
teaching right relationships in newspaper 
publishing—the newspaper’s relation to its 
community, readers and advertisers; the re- 
lationship of publisher and employees; the 
relationship of one department to the 
others. 

Ralph W. Keller, manager of the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association, defined the 
dividing line between community and city 
journalism as the point at which details 
about individuals in stories become less 
important and the point at which the pub- 
lisher loses interest in legal publications 
because they produce less revenue than 
display advertising. He said schools of 
journalism have done a surprisingly good 
job during the relatively short time they 
have been in existence. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Quintus C. Wilson, Utah, was chairman. 
He had arranged a showing of the sound 
film, “The Editor’s Notebook,” of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. A member of the pa- 
per’s staff reported on the many ways in 
which the paper uses visual-education ma- 
terial. A discussion of the Ohio State film, 
“Police Reporter,” followed. 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 
The final session of the convention 
Wednesday afternoon was a panel discus- 
sion led by members of the AEJ Commit- 
tee on Professional Freedom and Respon- 
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sibility in Press and Radio, and was mod- 
erated by J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, 
chairman. The attendance was very good, 
and at least 10 persons besides the com- 
mittee members presented opinions from 
the floor. Gerald explained that the panel 
program was planned to help the commit- 
tee define its Solas and policies. Each 
committee member had prepared a state- 
ment analyzing some aspect of the general 
problem. 

Rae O. Weimer, Florida, suggested that 
the committee codperate with publisher 
groups, and that several separate reports 
on various aspects of problems in freedom 
and responsibility be published instead of 
one voluminous report. Kenneth Stewart, 
New York University, discussed the prob- 
lem of defining such key words as press, 
censorship, pressures, monopoly, freedom, 
propaganda. DeWitt Reddick, Texas, de- 
clared that a major preliminary problem 
was to find out what the public thinks such 
key words mean. 

Wesley Maurer, Michigan, suggested 
that freedom of the press be defined in re- 
lation to the democratic philosophy, with 
the objective of arriving at universal 
meanings of verms employed. A statement 
from Charles C. Clayton of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat emphasized the need to 
improve the professional status of report- 
ers and editors, and declared that profes- 
sional freedom demands a code of ethics 
for the profession. Gerald commented that 
the public must accept a code of full, free 
and fair reporting. 
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A communication p: by Herbert 
Brucker of the Hartford Courant and Les- 
ter Getzlow, Ohio State, advocated codper- 
ation with the ASNE Committee on Free- 
dom of Information; the UNESCO; pub- 
lishers associations; Sigma Delta Chi; and 
various foundations and research groups. 
Stewart suggested that the Nieman Fel- 
lows and the Columbia University Press 
Institute might help. 

Ralph Casey, Minnesota, recommended 
the use of case studies. Marvin Rosenberg, 
California, urged self-criticism by the 
press. Sprague Holden, Wayne, suggested 
giving citations to the press for construc- 
tive public service, and Loren Hortin, 
Ohio, proposed citing cases of encroach- 
ment upon freedom of information. A. 
Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, urged each 
member to work at the local level with 
publishers and organizations. Truman 
Pouncey, Houston, suggested the possibil- 
ity of a blacklist of those who withhold 
legitimate public information, and he 
cited the A. A. U. P. blacklist of educa- 
tional institutions as being somewhat anal- 
ogous. 

Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, stressed the 
basic problem of convincing the public that 
freedom of information is desirable; he de- 
clared that many persons are not so con- 
vinced, and that limitations upon freedom 
= the press are supported to an alarming 

jally abroad. Others who 
= included Frederick Marbut, Pennsyl- 
vania State; Charles Higbie, Wisconsin, 
and William Moore, Kentucky. 





“Education in journalism. It might be the outline of a way of life; for 


what is journalism but the mirror in which we see the face of our time? It is 
the one activity of our race which watches over and pries into and brings 
into some relative focus all the activities of mankind. It is the urgent mes- 
sages we snatch out of the air and hold out to our millions of readers; it is 
the art by which we try with a sort of sequence-camera of the human mind 
to photograph the stream of history while it rushes past our own banks. 
And lately we have decided that journalism is more than that, and must 
imply something of what is up- and what is downstream while magnifying 
the details of the moment. 

“So if we take the concept, education in journalism, at its broadest, we 
would touch the surface, though of course not the depth, of all education. 
Everybody would have to receive such schooling to be a good and intelli- 
gent citizen. . . .”—-JAMES S. Pope, managing editor, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, in Kappa Tau Alpha address at 1951 AEJ Convention. 
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Journalism Enrollments Down 
40 Percent from 1948 Peak 


Enrollment in journalism in United 
States colleges and universities declined 
this fall for the third successive year and 
is now down more than 40 percent from 
the post-war peak set in 1948. Reports 
compiled from 70 schools and departments 
of journalism, including 39 of the 40 mem- 
bers of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
show a total enrollment of majors in 1951- 
52 of 9,399. This compares with the peak 
of 16,619 set in 1948. 

Declines in the respective years since 
1948 showed drops to 14,725 in 1949, to 
10,358 in 1950, and then to the present 
figure. The 9,399 this year represented a 
10.6 percent decrease since 1950, approxi- 
mately half that of the drop from 1949 to 
1950 and slightly less than the 1948-to- 
1949 drop. All c , freshman to gradu- 
ate, are included in these totals. 


The figures this year do not seem to 
vary a great deal from the general drop- 
offs among students in all fields of study. 
Deans and directors of the various schools 
noted in submitting their reports that the 
journalism enrollments continued to re- 
flect the disappearance of the veterans 
from campuses and the lower beginning 
enrollments caused by such factors as the 
draft. 

Five fewer institutions submitted figures 
this year than in 1950. Requests were sent 
to about 90 colleges and universities which 
have staff listings for journalism in the 
Editor and Publisher New International 
Yearbook. Responses each year have va- 
ried somewhat among individual schools, 


but the total returns always have been in 
the narrow range between 70 and 75. 


The accredited (or larger) schools of 
journalism account for 6,870 majors 
among the 9,399, or 73 percent. Enroll- 
ment of men runs about 65 percent to 35 
percent for women; this is slightly lower 
than a year ago, when the ratio was 2-to-1. 

Graduate enrollment in journalism 
and enrollment of unclassified special stu- 
dents go counter to the trend. Last year 
there were 749 students doing graduate or 
special work in journalism. This year the 
two groups were separated. They showed 
686 graduate majors and 355 special stu- 
dents, an increase of 28 percent. Except 
for the increases here, the total decline 
among all journalism majors would have 
been between 13 and 14 percent instead of 
10.6. 


In a number of schools the special stu- 
dents consist chiefly of visitors from for- 
eign countries, but no attempt was made 
to determine exactly how many of these 
were enrolled or what other classifications 
of “special” were considered when they 
compiled their figures. 

Less than half of the accredited schools 
continue to list freshmen among journal- 
ism majors, there being only 18 of these. 
Among the other schools, 22 of 31 con- 
tinue to count freshmen. Twenty-six of the 
39 accredited schools reporting count ei- 
ther freshmen or freshmen and sopho- 
mores, while 13 count as majors only those 
of junior standing or higher. 

The highest total upper class and gradu- 
ate enrollment for 1951 was reported by 
the University of Missouri, with 377. Sec- 
ond and third were the Universities of Illi- 
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1951 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 
AASDJ MEMBERS Year Graduate Totals 


3 Sp. 1951 1950 





46 
161 198 
96 108 


University of Alabama 25 
Boston University — 
University of California 

University of Colorado 

Columbia University 

Emory University 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 

Kansas State College 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

Michigan State College 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri* 

Montana State University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma A. and M. College. ... 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rutgers University 

South Dakota State College 

University of Southern California. 

Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

Texas State College for Women. . 

University of Texas 266 
Tulane University 23 
Washington and Lee University. . 52 
University of Washington 115 
University of Wisconsin 167 
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Totals, AASDJ Members... . 1139 1686 660 225 4499 


*275 Upperclass students not divided by classes but included in total. 
**No total drawn because some schools did not submit 1950 figures; figures from 1950 Fall reports 
in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in many cases vary from comparative figures submitted this year and are not 
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nois and of Texas, respectively, with 276 
and 266. Last year the three highest were 
Missouri, Northwestern and Illinois. En- 
roliments among upper class and graduate 
and special students in accredited schools 
ranged from Missouri’s 337 down to 23; 
among other departments of journalism, 


the largest upper class-graduate-special en- 
rollment was 137; totals here range down 
to 7. 


Thirty-one of the 39 accredited schools 
reported from 1 to 97 graduate enroll- 
ments. 


1951 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


Upperclass- 
Graduate Totals 


Sp. 1950 





Brigham Young University 
University of Denver 

Drake University 

Duquesne University 

Florida State University 

George Washington University... 
Idaho State College 

Kent State University 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 
University of Maine 

University of Maryland 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 

University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina.... 
University of Notre Dame 
Oklahoma Baptist University .... 
St. Bonaventure University 

San Jose State College 

Simmons College 

University of South Carolina 
Temple University 

University of Tennessve......... 
Texas A. and M. Collcge 

Texas Christian University 

Texas Technological College 
University of Tulsa 

University of Utah 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
Wayne University 

West Virginia University 


17 
57 


49 
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2304 686 5909 


**No total drawn because some schools did not submit 1950 figures; figures from 1950 Fall 


in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in many cases vary from comparative figures submitted this year and are not 
used. 
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23 Schools of Journalism 
Announce Staff Changes 


Twenty-three schools and departments 
of j alism have announced numerous 
changes for the fall term 1951-52. 
These include new appointments, leaves of 
absence and returns from leave, and pro- 
motions in rank and to headships of vari- 
ous new sequences. The list, alphabetized 
by university and college, follows: 

Boston University—Gordon H. Green- 
wood, publisher of the Black Mountain 
(N. C.) News and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journalism, 
appointed assistant professor of journalism. 
He will teach courses in newspaper adver- 
tising and management and be manager of 


the New England Weekly Press Associa- 


tion, with headquarters in the Division of 
Journalism at Boston University. 

Bowling Green State University—Robert 
A. Steffes, for four years chairman of the 
Department of Journalism and Photogra- 
phy at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Ill., appointed assistant professor 
of journalism. He succeeds John K. Mires, 
who resigned after four years at Bowling 
Green. Mr. Steffes has been news editor of 
weekly, semiweekly and daily newspapers 
in Brookings and Redfield, S. D., and fea- 
ture editor of the Wheaton (Ill.) Daily 
Journal. He has a bachelor of science de- 
gree from South Dakota State College and 
a master of science degree from Syracuse 
University. 

Brigham Young University—Professor 
Oliver R. Smith resumed the chairmanship 
of the Department of Journalism in Sep- 
tember after a two-year leave of absence. 
He received a Ph.D. degree in mass com- 
munications from the State University of 
Iowa last summer. 

Edwin Butterworth, who joined the 
Brigham Young journalism staff in 1949, 
has been named director of public rela- 
tions for the University. He will remain 
part-time with the Department of Journal- 
ism. 
Arch D. Madsen, Utah radio executive, 
has been appointed to the journalism fac- 
ulty to teach a general course in radio ad- 
vertising. He is manager of KOVO, Provo, 
and formerly was assistant manager of 
KSL, Salt Lake City, and vice-president of 
the Intermountain Network. 

University of Colorado—Maurice Frink, 
managing editor for the past three years of 
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the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, appointed part- 
time instructor in journalism to assist with 
news writing, reporting and senior labora- 
tory courses. He was city editor of the 
Truth for 20 years and an editorial writer 
for eight years. 


Duquesne University—Richard Kress 
and John J. McKee, appointed staff lectur- 
ers in journalism. Mr. Kress, advertising 
production manager of the Pittsburgh 
Press, will teach “Principles of Advertis- 
ing” and Mr. McKee, part-owner of the 
McKee Advertising Agency in Pittsburgh, 
will teach “Advertising Copy Writing.” 


University of Illinois—Quincy Howe, 
visiting associate professor of journalism 
for the past year, eppointed a permanent 
associate professor. Professor Howe also is 
radio news analyst on the University sta- 
tion, WILL. During the summer Professor 
Howe was in New York City, where he 
substituted for four weeks for Elmer Davis 
on daily broadcasts over the American 
Broadcasting Company’s network. 

Mrs. Virginia Berg Saddler, for five 
years assistant librarian in the School of 
Journalism and Communications, pro- 
moted to head librarian. 


State University of lowa—Donald P. 
Schrader, appointed head of public rela- 
tions instruction in the Iowa School of 
Journalism and College of Commerce. A 
half-time instructor in radio journalism for 
two years, Mr. Schrader will continue 
teaching some radio courses as well as 
working toward the Ph.D. degree in mass 
communications. 

Virginia Coverdale, instructor in the Me- 
dill School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University for two years, appointed to the 
Iowa journalism faculty. She will be ad- 
ministrative assistant to Professor Leslie G. 
Moeller, director of the school, and also 
will aid in journalism course instruction. 
Before going to Northwestern, Miss Cover- 
dale was for three years on the journalism 
staff of the University of Denver and was 
acting head of that department in her final 
year. 

Wilbur Peterson, for 22 years editor and 
publisher of the Marshall (Minn.) Mes- 
senger, appointed head of the School of 
Journalism management sequence. Mr. 
Peterson taught journalism at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, last year. At Iowa, 
he will teach courses in circulation and 
newspaper management and will head the 
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Bureau of Newspaper Service. He also will 
supervise the Hawkeye, the student annual, 
and the circulation activities of the Daily 
Iowan and Frivol, student publications. 

Harold L. Nelson, appointed a quarter- 
time instructor in journalism. He will 
teach “Introduction to Mass Communica- 
tions,” a survey course, and will study to- 
ward the Ph.D. degree in mass communi- 
cations. 


University of Maryland—Donald W. 
Krimel, appointed associate professor of 
public relations. He will be in charge of 
the recently established major sequence in 
public relations. Mr. Krimel has taught 
previously at Ohio University and at lowa 
State College. 


University of Minnesota—Norman E. 
Herington, appointed instructor in journal- 
ism. A graduate of the Rutgers University 
School of Journalism, Mr. Herington has 
worked on the Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News and the Milwaukee Journal. He will 
teach courses in newspaper reporting and 
reporting of public affairs. 

Burton Paulu, director of the University 
of Minnesota radio station KUOM, who 
offers a course in radio and television sta- 
tion management in the School of Journal- 
ism, is on leave during the fall quarter. He 
is at Iowa State College studying educa- 
tional television broadcasts under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 

Jack B. Haskins, appointed research as- 
sistant in the School of Journalism re- 
search division. He is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree. Mr. Haskins is a graduate of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
of the University of Georgia and received 
the master’s degree from Emory Univer- 
sity. 

Northwestern University—Henry_S. 
Hamblin, a former member of the indus- 
trial advertising department of General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y., appointed to 
the advertising-business management se- 
quence staff of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Hamblin, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree from Medill in 1949, formerly 
worked for the Bedford (Ia.) Times- 
Press. 


Ohio State University—Chester E. Ball, 
appointed instructor in journalism to re- 
place Frank J. Tate, who resigned to be- 
come editor of the Ohio State University 
Monthly. Mr. Ball formerly taught at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. He re- 


ceived an M.A. degree from Ohio State in 
1947 and has worked on the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail and the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, Advertiser, and 
Herald-Advertiser. 

Arthur Dove, appointed instructor in 
journalism to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Wayne V. Harsha, who left 
to become editor of the Inland Printer. 
Mr. Dove was graduated from Ohio State 
in 1941. He served in the Air Force from 
1941 to 1946. For 18 months he was co- 
owner of the Danville (O.) Times; then 
for 21 months he was with the Utica Her- 
ald, and for the past year with the Swanton 
(O.) Enterprise. 

Three veteran Columbus newspapermen 
reappointed lecturers in journalism. They 
are Karl B. Pauly, associate editor of the 
Ohio State Journal; Vernon Havener, Sun- 
day editor of the Columbus Citizen; and 
Kenneth Baker, feature writer for the Ohio 
State Journal. 


University of Oklahoma—Stewart Har- 
ral, appointed director of the newly-cre- 
ated program of Public Relations Studies 
in the School of Journalism and promoted 
from associate professor to professor of 


journalism. Mr. Harral has been director 
of press and public relations at the Univer- 
sity for 15 years. He will continue to serve 
as public relations adviser to the president 
of the University. He was director of the 
School of Journalism for two years, but 
resigned that position in 1947 to devote 
full-time to public relations activities. The 
Public Relations Studies program was in- 
stituted in September. 

David P. Bergin, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism to fill a vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of W. J. Bell, now 
director of the Department of Communi- 
cations of the East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, ‘Tex. Mr. Bergin has 
lectured part-time in journalism at the 
University of Texas and has taught jour- 
nalism at Texas Technological College and 
at Texas State College for Women. He has 
been a reporter for the Dallas Journal and 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal. He will 
teach press photography at Oklahoma. 

Cameron Meyers, assistant professor of 
journalism, and Willard L. Thompson, also 
an assistant professor, on leaves of absence 
from Oklahoma for 1951-52 to work to- 
ward the Ph.D. degree. Mr. Meyers is at 
Northwestern University and Mr. Thomp- 
son at the University of Illinois. 
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Leslie H. Rice, associate professor of 
journalism, returned from leave of absence 
during 1950-51. He had been a visiting 
professor in the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion of the University of Kansas. 


University of Oregon—Price Burlin- 
game, appointed instructor in advertising in 
the Schools of Journalism and Business 
Administration. Mr. Burlingame taught 
advertising last year at Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Ore., and in night 
school classes of Multnomah College, 
Portland. He holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Reed College, Portland, and a mas- 
ter’s degree from Stanford University. 

Glen Stadler, appointed instructor in 
journalism to teach courses in the radio 
sequence. Mr. Stadler is news analyst for 
Station KERG, Eugene, Ore., and has had 
extensive newspaper and radio writing ex- 
perience. He formerly was a war corre- 
spondent for the United Press and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Mr. Stadler 
is a graduate of Evansville College (Ind.), 
1947. He received a master of arts degree 
from the University of Oregon in 1951. 


San Jose State College—Carlton J. 
Smyth, formerly of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.., 
appointed to the journalism staff to fill a 
vacancy caused by the departure of a fac- 
ulty member for military service. Mr. 
Smyth formerly taught at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh; Kent State University 
(Ohio), and the University of Illinois. He 
has worked on the staff of the Washington 
Times-Herald and has a master of science 
degree from the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Smyth fills the position of Charles Kap- 
pen, associate professor, who is public re- 
lations officer at Camp Roberts, Calif., 
with the rank of major. 

Owen Atkinson, director of the San Jose 
sequence in magazine writing, absent from 
the campus this fall while convalescing at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
Calif., from a serious illness. 


St. Bonaventure University—John T. 
Kohihepp of New York City, appointed 
instructor in journalism. A graduate of 
City College of New York, he has com- 
pleted work for the master’s degree in the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism. 
Mr. Kohlhepp replaces John L. Maloney, 
who died unexpectedly August 16. 


University of Southern California—Fred 
C. Coonradt, promoted from lecturer to 
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associate professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Philip Smith, lecturer in journalism, re- 
signed to accept a teaching position at 
Fresno (Calif.) State College. He former- 
ly was an instructor in journalism at Ba- 
kersfield (Calif.) Junior College. 


South Dakota State College—Donald F. 
Scannell, appointed instructor in journal- 
ism and director of publicity. He received 
a master of arts degree this year from the 
State University of Iowa School of Jour- 
nalism. 


Syracuse University—Charles H. Bern- 
hardt of Newfane, N. Y., and Peter Wil- 
liams of Hartford, Conn., appointed in- 
structors in the Graphic Arts Department 
of the School of Journalism. Mr. Bern- 
hardt attended Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology before coming to Syracuse. Mr. 
Williams was a printer for the S 
Herald-Journal and a former employee of 
a Hartford printing and bookbinding firm. 

Richard E. DeVesty of Navesink, N. J., 
appointed an assistant in the office of the 
New York Press Association, which has 
headquarters in the School of Journalism; 
and Teddy B. Chapman of Greybull, 
Wyo., appointed an assistant in the office 
of the New York State Publishers Associ- 
ation, which also has headquarters in the 
school. 


Temple University—J. Douglas Perry, 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism, promoted to a full professorship in 
journalism. 

Washington State College—Herbert V. 
Alward Jr., appointed assistant professor 
of journalism and adviser to student pub- 
lications. Mr. Alward received a bachelor’s 
degree from San Francisco State College 
in 1942 and a master’s degree in journal- 
ism from the University of Oregon in 
1947. He has done advanced graduate 
work at Stanford University. Last year he 
was student publications adviser at Hum- 
boldt State College in California. He has 
had newspaper experience with the Kalis- 
pell (Mont.) News and with weeklies in 
California. 

Ted DeLay, appointed to the KWSC 
staff as director of announcing and spe- 
cial events. He will serve for a year to fill 
a vacancy for Hugh Rundell, who is study- 
ing for a doctorate at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. DeLay taught last year at the 
University of Southern California. 
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Cal Watson, appointed to the KWSC 
staff in 1950, named to take over duties as 
sports director in the absence of Professor 
Rundell. 


University of Washington—Merritt E. 
Benson, professor of journalism, returned 
from a year-and-a-half leave of absence as 
assistant to Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington. When Governor Langlie was 
elected in 1948, Professor H. P. Everest, 
director of the School of Journalism, 
joined the governor's staff for a year, and 
then resigned and was succeeded by Mr. 
Benson. 

Robert W. Jones, a member of the 
Washington journalism faculty for 30 
years, has retired. Professor Jones’ work in 
advertising has been taken over by Profes- 
sor Vernon R. Frost, now head of the ad- 
vertising sequence. 

Wayne University—William White, as- 
sistant professor of journalism, on leave of 
absence this year to do advanced graduate 
work toward a Ph.D. degree in England. 
Professor White was co-author of This Is 
Detroit, a pictorial history of Detroit for 
the city’s 250th anniversary in 1951. The 
book was published by the Wayne Univer- 
sity Press. 

University of Wisconsin—Bruce H. 
Wesley, assistant professor of journalism, 
granted a two-year leave of absence to 
complete work on the Ph.D. degree in psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan. 


Governor Presents University 
With Portrait of Texas Publisher 


A portrait of the late Ed Howard, pub- 
lisher of the Wichita Falls Record-News 
and Times, was presented September 7 to 
the University of Texas School of Journal- 
ism at a ceremony in the office of Gover- 
nor Allan Shivers. 

Mr. Howard, a former employee of 
Adolph S. Ochs at the time Mr. Ochs ac- 
tively published the Chattanooga Times, 
established the first daily newspaper in 
Wichita Falls in 1907 and continued its 
publication until his death in 1948. In the 
late 1920s he was appointed a regent of 
the University of Texas. 

The portrait, which was painted by Emil 
Herman, was presented by Governor Shiv- 
ers and received for the University by 
President T. S. Painter and Professor Paul 
J. Thompson, director of the School of 
Journalism. 


South Dakota State Dedicates 
$250,000 Journalism Building 


The South Dakota State College Depart- 
ment of Printing and Rural Journalism 
dedicated its new building in September in 
conjunction with the 19th annual Newspa- 
per Day program. The building, costing 
$250,000, first was used during the sum- 
mer session while final work on it was 
still in progress. 

Charles D. Byrne, chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
who was head of the South Dakota State 
journalism staff from 1924 to 1929, deliv- 
ered the dedication address. Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader and chairman of the State Publish- 
ers’ Building Committee, presided. The 
building was presented to the college by 
L. W. Robinson, of Mitchell, a member of 
the Regents of Education. Dean H. M. 
Crothers, acting president, accepted the 
building on behalf of the college. 


Guests of honor included Governor 
Sigurd Anderson; former Governor George 
T. Mickelson; Dean W. Loucks, state engi- 
neer; John Trevillyan, publisher of the 
Tyndall Tribune and Register and presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion; and members of the Regents of Edu- 
cation. 

Two pioneer South Dakota editors were 
added to the Newspaper Hall of Fame on 
Newspaper Day. They were James S. 
Smith, publisher of the Belle Fourche Bee 
at the time of his death in 1947; and J. B. 
Townsley, former editor of the Vermillion 
Dakota Republican, who died in 1950. 
Their pictures were unveiled at a dinner 
on the campus by Fritz Clement, of Selby, 
past president of the State Press Associa- 
tion. The photographs will be hung in the 
main corridor of the new Journalism 
Building. The Hall of Fame was started in 
1934. 

Mr. Smith, a past president of the press 
association, was an active promoter of the 
Black Hills. He had been .ne of the lead- 
ers in the Belle Fourche lirigation Project 
and treasurer of the Black Hills Round- 
Up. 

Mr. Townsley was known widely for his 
pithy editorial comment and his unswerv- 
ing Republicanism. He had served on 
many papers in South Dakota and had 
been editor of the Dakota Republican from 
1922 to 1947. 
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Social Science Research Group 
Is Established at Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism is participating this year in 
several new developments in public opin- 
ion measurement and social science re- 
search. 

President E. B. Fred of the University 
has organized a Social Science Research 
Committee, responsible to him and to the 
Social Science Division, to coordinate and 
promote research in that field within the 
University. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of 
the School of Journalism, has been ap- 
pointed to the committee, and Professor 
Burton Fisher, formerly program director 
of the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, has been added to the Uni- 
versity staff on recommendation of the So- 
cial Science Division. This semester he is 
offering one course, “Introduction to Pub- 
lic Opinion Research,” which is cross- 
listed in several departments, including 
journalism. 

An inter-disciplinary program, spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism and 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in mass com- 
munications, has been approved by the 
Graduate School. 


Oklahoma State Press Association 
Honors 10 German Journalists 

Ten German journalists selected by the 
U. S. Department of State for a year of 
study at the University of Oklahoma were 
honored September 25 at a reception given 
by the Student Press Association. Later 
that same week the group, consisting of 
eight men and two women, were guests of 
the Oklahoma Press Association on Press 
Day at the Oklahoma State Fair in Okla- 
homa City. 

The students are enrolled for a program 
of study combining journalism with liberal 
arts. They are under the supervision of 
Professor John R. Whitaker, project co- 
ordinator. The group also will see first- 
hand the operation of important industries, 
agriculture and business enterprises 
through tours of Oklahoma and neighbor- 
ing states. 

There are daily seminars for the stu- 
dents, featuring talks by campus and off- 
campus authorities on the subjects under 
discussion. Members of the group are all 
working journalists in Germany. 
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Fifteen Students and Teachers 
Complete Foreign Assignment Tour 

Fifteen students and teachers of journal- 
ism and international affairs participated 
this summer in the third annual “Foreign 
Assignment” tour arranged by Travel & 
Study, Inc., of New York. Dr. Raymond 
B. Nixon of Emory University served as 
academic director. 

Between June 29 and September 16 the 
group visited nine different countries, in- 
cluding Holland, Belgium, France, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Eng- 
land and Scotland. Some members of the 
party made side trips to Finland and Nor- 
way, while Dr. Nixon and six others who 
returned by air had brief glimpses of Ice- 
land and Newfoundland. 

The program began in New York City 
with seminars at the New York Times, the 
Associated Press and United Nations head- 
quarters. In every country the journalists 
were guests of leading newspapers, press 
associations, broadcasting agencies, govern- 
ment officials and industrial firms at study 
conferences and social festivities. Top- 
ranking scholars in journalism and public 
opinion at various European universities 
gave special lectures. 

Information about plans for “Foreign 
Assignment—1952” may be obtained from 
Jean-J. Newman, president, Travel & 
Study, Inc., 110 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Theta Sigma Phi Requests 
Action for Release of Oatis 


A resolution urging the U. S. State De- 
partment and Congress to take action for 
the release of William N. Oatis, American 
newspaper correspondent imprisoned in 


Czechoslovakia, has been adopted by 
Theta Sigma Phi, national fraternity for 
women in journalism. 

The women, in their resolution, termed 
the imprisonment of the Associated Press 
correspondent “an assault on the right of 
the world’s people to have accurate, cor- 
rect and verified information,” and pointed 
out that news reporters serve as “eyes and 
ears to get facts for free peoples.” 

Betty Hinckle (Mrs. Lyman D.) Dunn, 
of Chicago, is president of the organiza- 
tion and Jo Caldwell (Mrs. Bruce G.) 
Meyers, of Austin, Tex., is executive sec- 
retary. 
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Alberto Gainza Paz Is Guest 
At Northwestern Gathering 


An all-day forum on “Government En- 
croachment on Freedom of Information” 
was a feature of a three-day visit of Dr. 
Alberto Gainza Paz, exiled editor and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, to the 
Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University. Taking part in the dis- 
cussion on September 30 were 40 of the 
nation’s leading editors and publishers and 
the heads of the major news services. The 
Inter-American Press Association and the 
Medill School jointly sponsored the forum. 

Dr. Gainza Paz took part in a radio 
panel discussion on “Freedom of Informa- 
tion and How It Affects All of Us.” With 
him on the panel were Tom Wallace, edi- 
tor of the Louisville Times, and Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill School. 

The following day Dr. Gainza Paz spoke 
on “Education and Journalism in the 
Struggle for Freedom” to more than 
1,250 students, alumni and visitors to the 
campus at a convocation in his honor. He 
was initiated into the Medill chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi and received an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of journalism from 
Northwestern University. 


Journalism at Washington 
Now a Communications School 


The 44-year-old School of Journalism at 
the University of Washington in Seattle 
has been changed to the School of Com- 
munications, with a long-projected plan to 
combine journalism and radio education 
under one division becoming effective this 
fall. The reorganization will lay the 
groundwork for further expansion in mass 
communications and for integration of the 
teaching program within the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Professor H. P. Everest, director of jour- 
nalism for the past eight years, was ap- 
pointed director of the new school. He 
also will head the Division of Journalism. 
Professor Edwin H. Adams, head of radio 
and television education and manager of 
the University’s radio station, KUOW, will 
be director of the Division of Radio and 
Television. 

Professor Everest described the estab- 
lishment of the new School of Communi- 
cations as “an inevitable development” in 
the field of mass communications. 


Ironwood (Mich.} Publisher 
Gets Minnesota Service Award 


The annual Minnesota Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Journalism was 
granted this year to Linwood I. Noyes, 
publisher of the Ironwood (Mich.) Daily 
Globe. He received a medallion and cer- 
tificate, signifying the award, from Ralph 
D. Casey, director of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism, at a 
meeting of the Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation in Chicago October 16. 

The basis for the citation is a distin- 
guished journalistic career, rather than a 
single achievement, and leadership in civic 
affairs in the recipient’s own community. 

Mr. Noyes was the first publisher of a 
small, non-metropolitan daily ever to be 
named head of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. He is a former 
president of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. Under his guidance the Daily 
Globe has worked for years for the im- 
provement of Ironwood and other com- 
munities in the iron mining and lumber- 
ing region of the Upper Michigan pe- 
ninsula. The Daily Globe’s special inter- 
ests have been agricultural advancement, 
better roads, improved health facilities and 
the upgrading of government in Ironwood 
and surrounding communities. 

Ironwood voted Mr. Noyes its outstand- 
ing citizen in 1944, 


Duquesne Revises Program, 
Emphasizes Three Fields 


The Duquesne University Department of 
Journalism and Advertising, after a three- 
year study, is presenting a revised curricu- 
lum this year under supervision of what is 
now called the Department of Journalism. 
The new sequences include advertising, 
news-editorial and radio journalism pro- 
grams. 

Sequence offerings in magazine study 
and press photography have been discon- 
tinued as main programs, but some courses 
in the dropped sequences have been kept 
as requisites in the three-sequence plan. 
Lack of enrollment and staff were the rea- 
sons for discontinuance of the sequences. 

A stronger radio journalism sequence 
has been built around the University’s FM 
radio station, WDUQ. B. Randall Crane, 
station director, is in charge of the work. 
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34%, of Ohio State Graduates 
Earn in Excess of $5,000 a Year 


A survey of Ohio State University jour- 
nalism alumni revealed that 34 percent of 
the school’s graduates from 1930 to 1950 
were earning $5,000 a year or more. Of 
the men who were surveyed, 42 percent 
were in that bracket; of the employed 
women graduates only 7 percent were 
earning that much. 

The survey was directed by Professor 
Paul H. Wagner. It was based on informa- 
tion received from 442 graduates out of 
about 800 who received degrees during the 
20-year period. Later replies brought the 
total returns to 503. 

Of the graduates engaged in strictly 
journalistic work, 32 percent reported sal- 
aries of $5,000 or more; of those in non- 
journalistic fields, 40 percent were earning 
$5,000 or more. The graduates had held an 
average of 2.7 jobs each since graduation. 
More than half the number were members 
of professional journalism organizations. 

Data on salaries showed further that by 
the 10th year after graduation 31 percent 
of the men earned $6,000 to $10,000, and 
18 percent were in the $10,000-or-more 
range. Employed women in their 10th year 
had only 16 percent earning $6,000— 
$10,000, with 5 percent earning $10,000 or 
more. 

Vocational information brought out by 
the survey indicated that the alumnus who 
followed a journalistic career started with- 
in the same salary range as his fellow 
graduate who pursued a non-journalistic 
career. By the fifth year after graduation 
the median salary for journalism work was 
slightly lower than that for non-journalistic 
work. 


lowa Communications Center 
Holds Ground-Breaking Ceremony 
Ground-breaking ceremonies were held 
this past summer for Unit 1 of the new 
$525,000 State University of Iowa Com- 
munications Center. Representatives of the 
University alumni, faculty and student 
body who participated included Harry 
Boyd, editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette; 
Professor Edward F. Mason of the School 
of Journalism; and James MacNair, senior 
in journalism. Excavation for the building 
has been completed, but construction has 
been held up because of a shortage of 
steel. 
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5,000 Attend Northwestern 
Conference on Communications 

About 5,000 leading journalists, social 
scientists and leaders in mass communica- 
tions attended a three-day centennial con- 
ference on communications at Northwest- 
ern University October 11-13. Speakers in- 
cluded Edward W. Barrett, assistant secre- 
tary of state in charge of Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director 
of the Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Columbia University; and Turner 
Catledge, executive managing editor of the 
New York Times. The subject of the con- 
ference was the breakdowns in communi- 
cation which cause misunderstanding be- 
tween individuals and nations. 

Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism, was moderator at a 
session of the conference on “How We 
Form Our Opinions of America”; Charles 
L. Allen, assistant dean, was moderator of 
a discussion concerning “America’s Cam- 
paign for the Truth.” 

Also on October 13 the Medill School 
conducted a special seminar for members 
of a United Kingdom Provincial newspa- 
pers team. The team consisted of 17 Brit- 
ish publishers, business managers, works 
managers, foremen and craftsmen who 
spent a month in the United States viewing 
newspaper production. Professor Allen 
took the men on a field trip to dailies in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. The British news- 
papermen were initiated into professional 
membership in Pi Alpha Mu, national fra- 
ternity of advertising and journalistic man- 
agement. 


Bowling Green Journalism Now 
In Business Administration School 


The Department of Journalism of Bowl- 
ing Green State University (Ohio) is be- 
coming a division of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. Since the department 
was started 10 years ago, it has been a part 
of the College of Liberal Arts. Students 
who are graduated from the College of 
Business Administration with a journalism 
major will receive bachelor of science de- 
grees. Students in the College of Liberal 
Arts and the College of Education may 
continue to major in journalism, however, 
and work toward the degrees of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science in education. 
Professor Jesse J. Currier is chairman of 
the department, which has a staff of four. 
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Ohio State Undertakes Study 
Of Journalism in Arab States 


The first on-the-spot study of journalism 
in the Arab states ever to be made in the 
English language will be started soon by 
the Ohio State University School of Jour- 
nalism. 


Tom J. McFadden, formerly of Carroll- 
ton, Ohio, was appointed a research fellow 
in journalism to undertake the study. He 
left the United States late in September to 
spend four months in the Arab states gath- 
ering material. The research is being fi- 
nanced by grants from the Payne Fund of 
New York City, whose president is Ohio 
Representative Frances Payne Bolton of 
Cleveland. The Payne Fund made two re- 
search grants, one to the University Devel- 
opment Fund to support the project and 
the other to Mr. McFadden for travel and 
other expenses of his study. 


Mr. McFadden expects to visit Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Egypt and possibly Saudi Ara- 
bia to make an intensive study of journal- 
istic practices in those independent Arab 
countries. Most of the material will be ob- 
tained through personal interviews with 
journalists, officials and others whose work 
gives them knowledge of the contempo- 
rary Arab press and radio. 

Mr. McFadden, a former instructor in 
journalism at Ohio State, received a mas- 
ter of arts degree there in 1950. He did 
graduate work in the Department of Polit- 
ical Science, specializing in mass commu- 
nications and international relations. He 
has spent several years in the Arab states. 
During World War II he was director of 
OWI news operations in Lebanon and 
Syria, and after the war he was a press 
attaché of the American legations in Bei- 
rut and Damascus. 


Wolseley to Go to India to Help 
Set Up Journalism Department 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley, chair- 
man of the Magazine Practice Department 
of the Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence, effective in February 1952, to go 
to India as a Fulbright lecturer. He has 
been appointed visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at Nagpur University and will as- 
sist the university in setting up a depart- 
ment of journalism in one of its constitu- 
ent colleges, Hislop College. 


Floyd Taylor, Press Institute 
Director at Columbia, Dies 


Floyd Taylor, 49, professor of journal- 
ism at Columbia University and director 
of the American Press Institute, died Au- 
gust 24 in his home at Plandome, L. L., of 
a coronary thrombosis. 

Professor Taylor had been head of the 
Press Institute since its founding in 1946. 
Each year the Institute sponsors seminars 
at Columbia University for selected groups 
of working newspaper men from newspa- 
pers and press associations in all parts of 
the country. 

A student at Columbia College from 
1919 to 1923, Mr. Taylor began newspa- 
per work in the latter year as a general- 
assignment reporter for the New York 
Herald. He continued on that paper after 
its merger with the New York Tribune and 
subsequently was Herald-Tribune assistant 
night city editor, night city editor and 
sports editor. He joined the World-Tele- 
gram in 1931 and was successively a re- 
porter, rewrite man, feature writer and 
assistant city editor. 

In 1943 Mr. Taylor went to China un- 
der auspices of the Department of State as 
an adviser to the Chinese government in 
Chungking. He helped train Chinese news 
editors in American methods and tech- 
niques and helped the Chinese Ministry of 
Information in editing war news. 

Mr. Taylor returned to the Herald-Trib- 
une in 1944 and was an editorial writer 
until January 1950. He became an associ- 
ate professor of journalism at Columbia in 
1944 and a full professor in 1946. 

Mr. Taylor in 1950 was one of the mov- 
ing forces behind the formation of the In- 
ternational Press Institute, a group de- 
signed to encourage democratic ideals 
throughout the world. He also had been 
active in the Council on Foreign Relations 
and had headed several projects aimed at 
improving international relations through 
newspapers. 

Besides his other work, Mr. Taylor con- 
ducted seminars for the State Department 
and the Department of the Army at which 
newspaper men from Germany, Austria 
and Japan received indoctrination in 
American newspaper standards and prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers, the 
Academy of Political Science and the For- 
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eign Policy Association. In 1944 the Re- 
public of China conferred upon him the 
Victory Medal in recognition of his ser- 
vices as a State Department adviser. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Marian 
Lockhart Taylor; his mother, Mrs. Ella 
Cooper Taylor of Riverside, Calif.; a son, 
John; a daughter, Caroline; and a sister, 
Mrs. Norton B. Moore of Ferguson, Mo. 


Head of Parade Magazine 
Addresses Georgia Institute 


Arthur H. Motley, president of Parade 
Publications, Inc. and publisher of Parade, 
addressed the fifth annual Industrial Edi- 
tors Institute at the University of Georgia 
November 8-10. The Institute was attend- 
ed by editors and employees of industrial 
and trade publications throughout the 
South. 

Other speakers included Milton E. 
Mumblow, director of employee publica- 
tions for General Motors; Harllee Branch 
Jr., president of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany; and Robert C. Nicholson, editor of 
the Linotype News. 


NOTES 


Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 
—Russell N. Baird, assistant professor of 
journalism, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Ohio College Newspaper 
Association for an indefinite term. Mr. 
Baird succeeds Wayne V. Harsha, who 
had completed a six-year term. 


Brigham Young University—Brigham 
Young University was host to 500 student 
editors and reporters at the 16th annual 
Intermountain Journalism Conference in 
Provo December 1. Registrants came from 
high schools in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Nevada. The meeting was sponsored in co- 
operation with Utah newspapers and the 
Utah Association of High School Journal- 
ism Directors. 

Ray Wight, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism and acting chairman from 1949 to 
1951, served last summer as chief of the 
Provo bureau of the Salt Lake Tribune and 
Telegram. 


University of California—Marvin Ros- 
enberg, assistant professor of journalism, 
spent part of the summer with the Voice of 
America in New York. Mr. Rosenberg, 
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who formerly directed State Department 
broadcasts to Thailand, consulted on the 
content of the program now being beamed 
to Southeast Asia. 

Albert Pickerell, formerly of the State 
Department, now teaching at California, 
visited United States and foreign military 
installations in Europe during the summer. 
He was a State Department escort officer 
on a tour made by 15 United States maga- 
zine and newspaper editors and newsmen 
to North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries and to Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 


University of Colorado—The College of 
Journalism this fall began a new experi- 
ment in choosing newspapers for its read- 
ing room. Continuing a representative 
number of metropolitan dailies, it has sub- 
stituted for other papers from large cities a 
selected list of small city dailies and week- 
lies from twelve states. Subscriptions are 
being received from papers from Tennessee 
to Oregon. The experiment is being tried 
because most graduates of the College go 
to work on small city dailies and weeklies. 
It is felt they should become acquainted 
with the better papers in those fields. 


Duquesne University—Cornelius S$. Mc- 
Carthy, coordinator of the Department of 
Journalism, led a panel discussion on “Off- 
Campus News Coverage” at the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press National Convention 
in Pittsburgh October 18-20. William 
Murphy, editor of the University newspa- 
per, The Duke, spoke on “Offset Newspa- 
pers.” 


Emory University—A readership study 
which employs a number of refinements 
uncommon to such studies has been com- 
pleted for the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald 
by the Research Bureau of the Emory 
University Division of Journalism under 
the direction of Raymond F. Stewart, re- 
search associate. Instead of reporting per- 
centages by sex only, the study shows the 
percentage reading each of 434 items and 
any of the 16 pages under seven different 
breakdowns: age, sex, family size, income 
group, education, urbanization, and pres- 
ence or absence of another daily paper in 
the home. Mr. Stewart was assisted in the 
study by two graduate students, Jack Has- 
kins, who this year is continuing his work 
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toward the Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota, and Pat Watters, who will re- 
ceive his M.A. at the State University of 
Iowa in January. 


University of Illinois—Irving R. Mer- 
rell, director of radio at the University of 
South Dakota, is doing graduate work to- 
ward a Ph.D. degree in mass communica- 
tions. He is a part-time instructor in radio 
announcing in the School of Journalism 
and Communications. 

Parker B. Lusk, instructor in journalism 
at Montana State University, also is work- 
ing on a Ph.D. degree in mass communica- 
tions and is assisting with reporting labo- 
ratories. 

S. Watson Dunn, instructor in journal- 
ism, received the first Ph.D. degree in mass 
communications granted by the University. 
He has since become a member of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism staff. 


State University of lowa—A quantita- 
tive content analysis of wire services re- 
ports has been completed by Dick Finn, 
former graduate student in journalism, for 
the National Association of Radio News 
Directors. Following a set of categories 
approved by Jim Bormann of WCCO, 
Minneapolis, and Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley of the University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Finn classified all the mate- 
rial except state and regional splits filed 
on Associated Press, United Press and 
International News Service radio wires for 
a one-week period. The findings were 
turned over to the radio news directors’ 
service study committee for further evalu- 
ation. Mr. Finn now is a member of the 
WMT news staff, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Albert G. Boeck, former graduate stu- 
dent at the State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism, has joined the public rela- 
tions staff of State Teachers College, One- 
onta, N. Y. Mr. Boeck received a master’s 
degree in public relations at Iowa in Au- 

t. 

The State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism was host September 28-29 at a 
two-day meeting of the Press Columnists 
of Iowa. Topics discussed included “How 
Can the Small Town Keep Its Young- 
sters?” 

The research division of the Iowa School 
of Journalism has made a readership sur- 


vey of the Corydon (Ia.) Times-Republi- 
can. The survey covered the r’s issue 
of October 4, 1951. Professor Arthur M. 
Barnes, head of the research division of the 
school, and Wilbur Peterson, head of the 
Bureau of Newspaper Service, were in 
charge of the survey. 


Kansas State College—C. J. Medlin, 
professor of journalism, spoke at the first 
Florida State University Yearbook School 
in Tallahassee October 6. Under Professor 
Medlin, the K-State Royal Purple year- 
book has gained the longest consecutive 
string of All-America ratings of any year- 
book in the United States. 

Kansas editors attended the annual Edi- 
tors’ Day program at the college October 
6. The Department of Journalism was 
host. 

Larry Dennis, former associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Kansas State, and 
Perg Stensland of the K-State Institute of 
Citizenship are co-authors of a booklet, 
Keeping Up with the News. Just published 
by the Science Research Associates, Inc., 
the booklet is one of a series of “Life Ad- 
justment” publications for students of high 
school age. Mr. Dennis now is on the staff 
of the Des Moines Register. 


University of Maine—Members of the 
Maine Press Association and the Maine 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association 
participated in the third annual Maine 
Newspaper Day program in Orono Octo- 
ber 19-20. 


University of Maryland—The news- 
rooms of the Sunpapers of Baltimore have 
been made available to the University of 
Maryland as a journalism laboratory. 
Each news editing student now spends one 
evening a week on the copy desk of the 
Sunpapers under the guidance of the regu- 
lar editors. 

Neil H. Swanson, executive editor of the 
Sunpapers, is giving a series of lectures for 
journalism majors as part of a course in 
“Newsroom Problems” conducted by Pro- 
fessor Alfred Crowell, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Public Relations. 


University of Minnesota—Three Minne- 
sota journalism staff members participated 
in various regional meetings in September 
and October. Professor J. Edward Gerald 
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read a paper on “Cost Comparisons,” 
based on his national ne r survey, at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Finance Offi- 
cers in St. Louis in September. Professor 
Charles E. Swanson addressed the annual 
meeting of editors of rotogravure Sunday 
papers in Minneapolis in September. His 
subject was “The Sunday Picture Maga- 
zine: Competitors and Performance.” 
Professor Fred L. Kildow, a director of 
the Associated Collegiate Press, presided 
at meetings of faculty advisers at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization in Pitts- 
burgh in October. 

Two State of Texas journalism educa- 
tors are candidates for the Ph.D. degree at 
Minnesota this year. Professor Truman 
Pouncey of the University of Houston is 
majoring in educational psychology and 
minoring in journalism. Warren Agee of 
Texas Christian University is a candidate 
in the American Studies program. 

Dr. Gunter Glues of the Institute for 
Social Research, University of Frankfort, 
Germany, was a guest of the Minnesota 
School of Journalism Research Division 
for a week this fall. A specialist in public 
opinion and communications research, Dr. 
Glues studied the division’s work in media 
and audience research. 


University of Nebraska—The Cornhusk- 
er Newscaster, a bi-monthly news letter for 
the Nebraska Association of Radio News 
Directors, began publication this past sum- 
mer under sponsorship of the School of 
Journalism. E. S. Jorgensen, instructor in 
radio, is editor. 

Ray F. Morgan, assistant professor in 
charge of the pictorial journalism labora- 
tories, is the author of a new bulletin, 
Photography for the Community Newspa- 
per. The bulletin is the third in the School 
of Journalism series on this subject. 


University of Nevada—A $500 annual 
scholarship in journalism has been estab- 
lished at the University by the Las Vegas 
Press Club for a graduate of Las Vegas 
High School. 

Wolfgang Schleich, German exchange 
student in journalism last year under the 
auspices of the Institute of International 
Education, has returned to Germany, 
where he will be on the staff of Radio Free 
Berlin. 
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University of New Mexico—The execu- 
tive news editor of the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal and his wife have returned to college 
—to major in journalism. Mr. and Mrs. 
Millard Hunsley will work toward a bach- 
elor’s degree, to finish work they started 
many years ago in Kansas. Mr. Hunsley 
has been with the Albuquerque Journal 
for more than 20 years. 

A new award this fall brought to four 
the number of scholarships available to 
students in journalism at New Mexico. The 
S. W. Papert scholarship of $150 will go 
each year to a junior or senior major in 
journalism, according to ability and need. 
The award was given by Mrs. Thelma S. 
Papert and family of Dallas, Tex. in mem- 
ory of the one-time president of the Texas 
Daily Press League. Three other New 
Mexico journalism scholarships pay $100 
annually each. 


New York University—Professor Hillier 
Krieghbaum of the Department of Jour- 
nalism has been chosen to serve on the 
judging committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science- 
George Westinghouse Science Writing 
competition this year. This will be the sec- 
ond time that Mr. Kreighbaum has been 
one of the judges. 

A New York University Department of 
Journalism-National Association of Sci- 
ence Writers survey of managing editors 
regarding science writing trends was dis- 
tributed during the summer to newspaper- 
men, physicians and public health officials 
by the NASW. 

John Tebbel, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, will have a novel and a biography 
published in 1952 by E. P. Dutton. 
Touched With Fire, a historical novel 
based on La Salle’s adventures, is sched- 
uled for spring. The Yellow Kid: His Life 
and Times is the tentative title of a biog- 
raphy of William Randolph Hearst, sched- 
uled for fall. 


Northwestern University—Eleven gradu- 
ate students from nine foreign countries 
are studying this year at the Medill School 
of Journalism. Most of them are profes- 
sional journalists, writers and editors for 
papers or magazines in their home coun- 
tries. They are Emile Samaan, managing 
editor of Al Isnen magazine, Cairo, Egypt; 
Giuseppe Quatriglio, assistant editor of 
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Giornale di Sicilia, Palermo, Sicily; Luci- 
ana Piccolo, feature writer for Boxe Stadio 
Torino, weekly news-sports magazine in 
Rome; Dounia Mrowa, writer for the Ara- 
bic paper Al Hayat, Beirut, Lebanon; En- 
rique Romualdez, sports writer for the 
Manila Times; Noboru Sakamoto, transla- 
tor and editor for the Seibundo-Shinkosha 
Publishing Company, Tokyo, Japan; Kul- 
dip Nayar, chief press analyst for the 
American embassy, New Delhi, India; Gul- 
seren Gonec, of Ankara, Turkey, corre- 
spondent for several Pakistani newspapers; 
Seniha Taskiranel, teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul, Turkey; Musarrat Temuri, 
Pakistani government worker; and James 
Chen, Foochow, China, an ECA employe. 
Also attending Medill are undergraduate 
students from Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Guatemala City, Honolulu, Athens and 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Jacob Scher, head of the news-editorial 
sequence at the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, was an editorial consultant during the 
summer for the Nashville Tennessean. He 
set up an in-service training program for 
the newspaper’s staff. 

The second annual Inland Daily Press 
Retail Advertising Clinic, sponsored by the 
Medill School, was held in Evanston Sep- 
tember 7-8. Twenty-five advertising direc- 
tors attended; they represented an area 
bounded by Ohio, Oklahoma, Idaho and 
Minnesota. Budd Gore, advertising direc- 
tor of Marshall Field and Company, was 
the principal speaker. Charles L. Allen, 
assistant dean at Medill, directed the clinic. 

Professor Allen also led a special semi- 
nar of the American Press Institute, Co- 
lumbia University, October 29 for Japa- 
nese and Ryukuan newspaper editors and 
writers. The subject was: “Reader Re- 
search and Its Findings.” 

The Medill School of Journalism is 
serving as the judging center for the 1951 
awards of the National Association of Ra- 
dio News Directors. Ben Chatfield, presi- 
dent of the association and news director 
of WMAZ, Macon, Ga., appointed Profes- 
sor Baskett Mosse, chairman of the Medill 
radio division, to head the awards commit- 
tee. 


University of Oklahoma—Riding horse- 
back as much as 30 miles a day, Professor 
Grace Ernestine Ray of the Oklahoma 
journalism staff gathered data for articles 
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in August in Montana and western Can- 
ada. Each August Miss Ray gathers mate- 
rial for travel articles. Her recent publica- 
tions include: “Pendleton Roundup,” in 
the Buick Magazine, September 1951; 
“Fishing Grand Lake,” in Outdoor Sports- 
man, August 1951; and “Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness Saddling Up Again in Far 
West,” in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
July 15, 1951. 

Bill H. Ridley, instructor in journalism, 
and adviser to the William Wrigley chap- 
ter of Alpha Delta Sigma, was named 
Southwestern regional vice-president of the 
fraternity at its convention last summer. 


University of Oregon—Carl E. Lind- 
strom, managing editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, spoke to journalism stu- 
dents October 1 and was a guest of the 
School of Journalism and University ad- 
ministrative staff at a luncheon in the Me- 
morial Union. Mr. Lindstrom came to 
Eugene en route home after attending the 
convention of the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association in San Fran- 
cisco. He also spoke to the staff of the 
Eugene Register-Guard. 


Pennsylvania State College—Two mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty made first- 
hand studies of the European press this 
past summer. Franklin Banner, head of 
the department, spent part of the period in 
Scotland, where he continued a study of 
the foreign press that has now taken him 
to 32 countries. Robert M. Pockrass, in- 
structor in journalism, was a member of 
the “Foreign Assignment” group organ- 
ized by Travel and Study, Inc., which vis- 
ited 10 Western European countries for a 
study of comparative journalism and con- 
temporary affairs. 

Three new courses for news or adver- 
tising majors and a new sequence of 
courses in agricultural journalism will be 
added to the department’s curriculum this 
year. The news-editorial sequence will be 
increased by a new classroom practice 
course in reporting techniques; other new 
courses will be those in public relations 
and advanced copy writing. Courses to be 
added in agricultural journalism will be 
“Copy Reading for Agricultural Publica- 
tions,” “Practice in Writing and Editing 
for Agricultural Publications,” and “Agri- 
cultural Feature Writing.” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





To the Editor: 

In an article that appeared recently in 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY the impres- 
sion was conveyed that Frank Reel’s book 
The Case of General Yamashita had not 
been adequately reviewed in the New York 
Times. The fact is that on October 9, 
1949, the New York Times Book Review 
published a two-column appraisal of the 
book by Bucklin Moon. 

That review covered much of the ground 
contained in your article; it was generally 
sympathetic to the book, and one sentence 
seemed to anticipate your interest in the 
subject more than a year later, namely: 
“One hopes that the Case of General Yam- 
ashita will become a cause celebre, one of 
those instances where a misjustice so 
needles the conscience of a people that it 
is not likely to happen again.” 

As for other news about the book in the 
Times, there are these facts: several weeks 
prior to publication, the Times reported 
the forthcoming release of the book; the 
ban on the book in Japan was reported in 
a dispatch in the Times printed on No- 
vember 5; in this same news story, Mr. 
Couch’s criticism of the ban was quoted. 

In the light of these facts, we feel that 
the impression left by the article is unjusti- 
fied and that the matter should be called 
to the attention of such of your readers 
who might have deduced from your article 
that the Times did not review Mr. Reel’s 
book and did not mention the ban in 
Japan. 

LESTER MARKEL 
Sunday Editor 
The New York Times 


From the Authors: 

In the passage in question, we were 
trying to show Mr. Couch’s attempts 
to get what he thought to be a more 
aggressive handling of the Yamashita 
case in the New York Times, espe- 
cially in editorials. We did not intend 
to give the impression that the Times 
failed to review the book or mention 
it in its news columns. Unfortunately, 
as Mr. Markel points out, the article 
could have given that impression. 

TED PETERSON 
Jay W. JENSEN 
University of Illinois 


To the Editor: 

In Mr. Shieh’s article (Winter 1951) 
concerning the communist press in China, 
there appears this statement: “Foreign 
publications like the China Weekly Re- 
view, which under the Powells had been a 
champion of justice and democracy and a 
fair deal for the common man and which 
had been an outspoken critic of policies of 
the government, were silenced.” 

This journal is not silenced nor is it any 
longer a weekly. It is still under a Powell 
and is published at 160 Yenan Road, 
Shanghai. 

NicHoLas C. CHRIss 
University of Missouri 





“Freedom of thought is the primordial freedom. It finds its best means of 
expression in an unfettered press, which is also the strongest guardian of 
the other freedoms. Freedom of the press is the heritage of the people. 
Newspapermen often defend it, just as soldiers aften defend liberty; but in 
both cases, liberty belongs to mankind.”——Dr. ALBERTO GAINZA Paz, exiled 
owner and publisher of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, in address at Northwest- 


ern University, Oct. 1, 1951. 








NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
By CHILTON R. BUSH 


This book, often called the best textbook in the field of journalism ever 
published, has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The Third 
Edition includes new material on current local and federal government 
organization, court organization, and legal procedures. 

346 pages. $3.25. 


Milton's AREOPAGITICA and OF EDUCATION 
Edited by GEORGE H. SABINE 


An inexpensive edition of this essential reading for journalism students. 
With Areopagitica are included Of Education (both complete) and auto- 
biographical passages from The Reason of Church Government, An 
Apology, and The Second Defense of the People of England. Introduc- 
tion, notes, bibliography. Crofts Classics. 35c. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. bee Yok lcs tok 











“Performs the useful function of highlighting the general history of newspaper 
circulation performance. Herein, for handy reference, is a comprehensive study 
of newspaper circulation promotion methods; a review of stunts and incentive 
plans and operational ideas designed to foster circulation, and which, as the 
record indicates, have produced increased circulation. The author has culled all 
leading material on the topic of Newspaper Circulation, its history and em- 
ployment; its growth and effect; its importance to both the newspaper itself and 
to the advertiser, and its revenue-bearing position.” Journal of Marketing 


“A practical and suggestive study; a meaty monograph.” 
Professor Roscoe Ellard in Editor & Publisher 


“An outstanding job of research . . . as boiled down and well rounded a 
summary of the circulation business as I have ever seen.” 
H. Phelps Gates, Circ. Mgr., The Christian Science Monitor 


“One of the few complete and practical studies of modern newspaper circula- 
tion practices, objectives, organization, etc.” 
Associated Dailies of Florida Bulletin 


HOW TO INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Formerly Special Assistant to the Publisher of the 
European Edition of the New York Herald Tribune 


Columbia University Bookstore $2.00 (mimeographed) 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 














Your Students PRODUCE When You Use 
ADVERTISING COPY & LAYOUT 


By MANNING D. SEIL and FRANK B. SENGER 
Department of Journalism, University of Illinois 


A practical workbook in the preparation of retail and 
general advertising copy and layout 


“The authors of this manual have prepared a useful workbook which can be 
used by laboratory sections of a course in copy and layout or to supplement a 
course in advertising principles . . . the emphasis is — on providing the 
student with realistic problems similar to those faced advertising men and 
women.” (Journal of Marketing) @ “Especially useful to the beginning in- 
structor who has had neither the experience nor the time to accumulate a suffi- 
cient amount of effective laboratory material. The exercises are numerous, 
practical and up-to-date.” (JOURNALISM QUARTERLY) @ “There are good illus- 
trations, valuable material on type faces, copy fitting, useful reading lists with 
each section and a bibliography and glossary of advertising production terms.” 
(Printer’s Ink) 


In use at the following schools: University of Baltimore, University of Colo- 
rado, Duquesne, University of Illinois, Loyola University (Chicago), University 
of Maryland, Southern Methodist University. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, INC. $2.50 
ONE TWENTY-TWO NORTH SEVENTH EXAMINATION COPY 
SAINT LOUIS SENT ON REQUEST 











Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
will pay $.75 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—All 1938 (Vol. XV) September, Decem- 
numbers ber 

1931 (Vol. VIII) March, December 1939 (Vol. XVI) March, December 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 1940 (Vol. XVII)—All numbers 

1934 (Vol. XI) December 1946 (Vol. XXIII) March, June 


1935 (Vol. XII) March, September 947, (VOl. XXIV) September, 


1936 (Vol. XIII) September 1948 (Vol. XXV) June, December 
1937 (Vol. XIV) March 1949 (Vol. XXVI) June 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist in 
the advancement of education for journalism by making them available to 
others. Address: 


Business Manager 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Emory University, Georgia 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 
THAT MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER 





THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Your guide to thousands of cur- 
rent news facts. An index to 
news published in The New 
York Times. The Index is pub- 
lished. twice monthly and in a 
yearly cumulative volume. Gives 
date, page and column news 
appeared in The Times so you 
can quickly turn to the actual 
item in almost any newspaper. 
Brief summaries of events often 
make further research unneces- 
sary. 24 semi-monthly issues, 
$35.00; Annual Volume, $35.00: 
Combined Semi-monthly & An- 
nual Service, $50.00. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
RAG-PAPER EDITION 


To meet the needs of readers 
who want to keep articles or is- 
sues of The New York Times, 
the rag-paper edition is pub- 
lished every day. Copies may 
be purchased individually (75c 
weekdays, $1.25 Sundays),or by 
yearly subscription. A year’s 
file on rag paper, unbound, 
$225. A year’s file on rag 
paper, bound, $300. 





THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ON MICROFILM 


A complete edition of The New 
York Times on durable, space- 
saving 35mm microfilm. The 
edition is the final Late City, 
weekday and Sunday. Three 
small reels—a full month's file 
of The New York Times—fit 
right into the palm of your 
hand. Film is mailed to sub- 
scribers every 10 days. Files of 
The New York Times dating 
from 1851 are available on 
microfilm. Subscription for cur- 
rent year, $140. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOUND NEWSPRINT EDITION 


The weekday and Sunday issues 
of The New York Times, includ- 
ing the Book Review and The 
New York Times Magazine are 
bound semi-monthly in a tan 
buckram binding and are ready 
for delivery on the 15th and 
30th of each month. Annual 
subscription, $150. 





The New Pork Times Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Understanding 
Public 
Opinion 


A Guide 
For Newspaper Men & Newspaper Readers 


Curtis D. MacDougall 


Northwestern University 


Professor MacDougall places his emphasis on the "why" 
of public opinion and attempts to help the reader under- 
stand how it is formed and what causes it to be what it 
is in specific instances. Applying the best knowledge in 
all the social sciences, the author, who holds degrees in 
both journalism and sociology, relates the study of pub- 
lic opinion to the broader background of human and 
social behavior. Psychological terms and theories are ex- 
plained and theoretical points are made understandable 


by examples from recent history. Coming in November 
1951. 
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THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





